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His  name  is  Scott  Ostler,  and  he’s  five-time  “California  Sportswriter  of  the 
Year.”  Now  he’s  a  regular  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  providing  readers  with  in¬ 
telligent  and  sometimes  irreverent  coverage  of  national  and  local  sports. 

Though  Ostler  takes  covering  sports  very  seriously,  readers  love  his  humorous 
style,  taking  on  everything  from  absurd  contract  negotiations  to  players  with  attitude 
problems.  Says  Ostler,  “I  just  go  out  and  give  1 10%  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  I’m  70%  in  the  hole.” 

The  Chronicle  is  proud  to  have  an  outstanding  player  like  Scott  Ostler  on 
its  roster  of  the  Bay  Area’s  most  talented  journalists.  It’s  just  another  reason  why 
The  Chronicle’s  Sporting  Green  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  sports 
sections  in  the  country. 

Northern  California’s  Leading  Newspaper. 


He’s  a  political  satirist,  gossip  columnist,  and  business  correspondent. 
\bu’ll  find  him  in  the  sports  pages. 
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BUY  ONE, 
GET  ONE 


FROM  A  NEWSPAPER? 

For  a  mere  $10  an  inch,  you  can  also 
reach  an  additional 55,000  upscale  households 
with  our 

NEW  TARGET  MAIL  PROGRAM  every  Thursday. 

Effective  immediately  The  Times  Union  in  Albany,  New  York 
will  provide  any  ad  placed  at  the  General  Advertising  Rate 
a  second  insertion  within  the  calendar  week... 

AT  NO  CHARGE! 

No  gimmicks,  no  special  restrictions,  no  size  requirements. 

The  Times  Union  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  in  northeastern  New  York 
and  dominates  upstate’s  #1  retail  market  A  great  newspaper,  a  great  market,  and  a  great  incentive... 
GREAT  SCOTT!  Give  us  a  call,  (518)  454-5680. 


Times  Union 

Were  Your  Source 

Source:  1987-91  ABC  Audit,  1991  S&MM  A  Hearst  Newspaper  Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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More  newspapers  have  begun  trading  in  their  traditional  stock  tables  for 
the  improved  financial  tables  and  superior  support  offered  by  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

TMS  Stocks  is  the  leader  in  tailoring  customized  services  to  each  news¬ 
papers  individual  needs.  While  other  suppliers  are  busy  trying  to  imitate 
our  approach,  we're  rolling  out  to  more  and  more  newspapers  that  trust 
TMS  experience. 

Our  team  of  stocks  professionals  provides  the  expertise  you  need  to 
redesign  stocks  coverage  and  the  ongoing  support  to  make  it  work. 
We're  pros  at  helping  save  space  while  improving  reader  appeal. 

We'll  work  with  virtually  any  front-end  system  or  provide  output  to  a 
Macintosh.  That  flexibility — plus  TMS's  responsive  service — has 

earned  the  trust  of  editors 
and  publishers  at  newspa- 

'  M  pers  large  and  small. 

For  information  on  putting  TMS  experience  to  work  for  your  newspaper, 
call  Tom  Beatty  at  (800)  245-6536. 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Suite  1500  •  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 


A  Summer 
Internship 
To  Remember 


We  gathered  June  1st  to 
spend  a  summer  together, 
^me  of  us  came  from  as  far 
as  Kansas  while  others  lived 
nearby.  Some  had  just  begun 
college  and  others  had  just 
graduated.  Together,  we 
were  trading  in  our  books 
and  backpacks  for  a  summer 
in  the  newsroom,  photo 
studio,  and  circulation, 
advertising,  and  marketing 
departments  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  -  one  of 
the  nation’s  top  newspapers. 

The  Times  began  its 
internship  program  in  1955 
with  10  interns.  This 
summer,  there  are  29  of  us. 

In  addition  to  performing 
assignments  and  getting  to 
know  our  departments,  we 
are  becoming  familiar  with 
the  daily  operations  of  the 
newspaper.  Seminars  have 
been  scheduled  for  us  on 
everything  from  news 
writing  to  ethics  to  business 
practices. 

Thanks  to  the  Times,  we 
are  gaining  the  experience 
and  confidence  to  become 
the  next  generation  of 
newspaper  professionals. 

Written  by  Phong  Luu, 

Florida  State  University  student 

^•Petersburg  ®mes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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JUNE 

1  9*23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23>26 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  Annual 
Convention,  Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Publishers’ 
Conference,  Hilton  Bonaventure,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

25- 27 — National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

27- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  Sales  Conference,  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

JULY 

22-25 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

20-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Classified  Advertising  Seminar,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
20-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Weekly  Newspaper  Management 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

20-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Minority  journalism  Educators 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

21  -25 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Leadership  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  Education,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

28- 29 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminat,  Back  Bay  Hilton,  Boston,  Mass. 

JULY 

1  — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newswriting  Workshop, 
Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Waltham,  Mass. 

8-9 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing  Sem¬ 
inar,  Capital  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

11-1  6 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Management  Semi¬ 
nar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

1  2- 1 6 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  “Effective  Printing  Supervi¬ 
sion”  Seminar,  Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
1  2- 1  6 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars,  “Implementing  Total  Qual¬ 
ity  Control”  Seminar,  Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif 

1  2-1  6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Color  Scanner  Work¬ 
shop,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2-1  6 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Photographic  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Seminar,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2-30 — Poynter  Institute,  Writers  Camp  for  Elementary  and  Mid¬ 
dle  School  Students  and  K-8  Teachers,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

1  8-21  — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Sports  Writing  Seminar,  Wyndham  Hotel  Midtown,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
22-23 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Marriott  Marquis,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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PobVicat'O*'® 


Publishers  on  Parade 


‘‘Parade  is  a  partner  in  serving 
our  readers.” 


“We’ve  distributed  Parade  since  1956,  and  there’s  no  question  that  it  helps  us 
sell  Sunday  newspapers.  Parade’s  entertaining  columns  and  timely  articles  have 
high  reader  appeal,  and  our  regular  surveys  show  that  ‘Personality  Parade’  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  our  Sunday  paper. 

“Parade  also  provides  a  full  package  of  promotion  | 
and  community  outreach  opportunities — weekly  pro¬ 
motion  materials,  photo  exhibits,  All-America  High 
School  sports  teams,  and  the  annual  Young  Columbus 
educational  trip  to  Europe — which  all  demonstrate  a 
partnership  approach  to  business  with  our  newspaper. 

“In  fact,  while  some  newspapers  use  Young  Columbus  < 
to  support  their  NIE  efforts,  we’ve  successfully  used  it  j 
for  25  years  within  our  youth  carrier  program.  It’s  a 
great  recruiting  tool...  and  an  incredible  experience  for  ! 
the  outstanding  winners  of  our  contests.”  ; 


Featured  in  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


1  1  Going  Mainstream? 

Alternative  newspapers  are  beefing  up 
their  organization,  the  Association  of 
Alternative  Newsweeklies. 

1 2  Lagging  in  Minority 
Hiring 

Alternative  newspapers  are  more  con¬ 
servative  than  their  mainstream  daily 
counterparts. 

13  Candid  Memo 

Rumors  of  cutbacks  at  the  Seattle 
Times  lead  the  management  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  paper’s  financial  information  to 
all  employees. 

14  A  Billion  for  Boston 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  will  purchase 
Boston  Globe  parent  Affiliated  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  for  $1.1  billion. 

1  5  Telecommunications 
Legislation  Gets 
Mixed  Reviews 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  supports  the  measure,  but  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  comes 
out  against  the  comprehensive  bill. 

1 6  Double-Width 
Developments 

Color  dominates  news  of  big  presses  at 
Nexpo  gathering  in  New  Orleans.  Two 
more  foreign  vendors  make  their  debut 
at  the  show. 

1  7  Reshaping  Delivery 

Ferag  introduces  Rollpack  at  Nexpo. 

1  8  Bringing  the 

Mailroom  On-Line 

Newspapers  turn  to  computer  systems 
and  other  industries  to  solve  their 
manufacturing  problems. 

34  Targeted  Before  Tailored 

The  targeted  newspaper  will  precede 
the  tailored  newspaper  by  several 
years,  according  to  an  industry  tech¬ 
nology  executive. 


38  Tenuous  Future 

Producing  and  distributing  a  tailored 
newspaper  is  not  as  simple  or  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  as  some  thought. 

30  Focus  on  Computers 

Computerized  management  systems — 
monitoring  everything  from  page  as¬ 
sembly  to  output  devices — are  shown 
at  Nexpo. 

34  Targeted  Marketing 
with  Insight 

Applying  artificial  intelligence  to  data¬ 
base  marketing. 

40  Protecting  Phone 
Privacy 

Legislation  slated  for  introduction 
would  protect  the  privacy  of  phone 
records  of  individuals  (journalists)  and 
small  businesses. 

44  Planning  for  Disaster 

Newspapers  tell  Nexpo  audience  about 
their  mutual-assistance  agreement, 
which  kicks  in  when  production  is 
halted. 

60  Rivals  Turned  Partners 

Cox  and  BellSouth  announce  a  joint 
information  services  venture. 


SECTIONS 

36  Newspeople  in  the  News 
43  Advertising/Promotion 
54  News  Tech 
62  Syndicates/News  Services 
68  Classified 

DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

7  Newspaperdom 

53  The  Leading  Edge 
Sleeping  with  the  enemy. 

58  Stock  Tables 

76  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
A  friend  and  colleague  of  Don  Bolles 
remembers  the  fallen  journalist. 
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A  New  Approach 
To  Voice  Personals 

United  Media  understands  newspapers. 

Their  goals.  Their  concerns.  After  all,  we've 
been  working  with  newspapers  for  more  than 
a  century,  providing  quality  features,  comics 
and  services  targeted  to  all  sections  of  the 
newspaper. 

Experience.  We  have  a  track  record  in 
more  than  50  dailies.  We  will  work  with  you 
to  customize  a  service  that's  right  for  you. 

Service,  whether  you  seek  a  turn-key,  hands¬ 
free  operation,  or  prefer  to  perform  some  of 
the  management  functions  yourself,  we  will 
design  a  service  targeted  to  your  specific 
needs. 

Results.  We  have  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  newspapers  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  voice  personals  business. 
That's  why  we're  the  leading  provider  of  voice 
personals  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Call  Michelle  Sagalyn  at  800-221-4816 
(In  New  York,  212-692-3859)  to  hear  what 
United  Media's  PERSONALLY  SPEAKING 
can  do  for  you. 

Proven  Success. 

From  Newspaper  People. 
United  Media's 
Personally  Speaking. 


UNITED 

MEDIA 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


Known  by  our 
extensive  family  of 


mailroom  systems 


J 

Innovative  New  Technology  for  Packaging  and  Distribution! 


JET  Inserting  System 
PC-based  zoning  and  data  management 


AF-100  Automatic  Hopper  Loader  System 

Feeds  GMA,  Muller  Martini,  other  inserters 


PrintStack  CN-25  Counter  Stacker 

Space-saving  design;  efficient  operation 


Model  227  Inserting  System 
Handles  variety  of  jackets  and  preprints 


ecf  Inserting  Systems 

GMA-Canada 

20  Caldari  Road 
Concord  ON  L4K  4N8  Canada 
Telephone;  416-660-9595 
Fax:  416-660-9555 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Ir..  .  ' 

s 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teuhner,  Publisher 


EdtoffPubljsher 

®The  Fourth  Estate 


Targeted  or  tailored 

The  word  from  Nexpo  93  in  New  Orleans  this  week  is  that  we  will  have  targeted 
newspapers  before  we  have  tailored  newspapers,  and  the  outlook  for  the  latter  is 
tenuous  at  the  present  time. 

A  targeted  newspaper  is  advertiser-driven  and  the  technology  is  almost  in 
place  to  deliver  it  to  the  specific  areas  and  households  in  which  the  advertiser  is 
interested. 

The  tailored  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subscriber-driven  and  would  de¬ 
liver  the  specific  newspaper  product  requested  by  the  reader.  It  was  predicted  that 
the  investment  in  this  project  would  be  costly  and  may  not  be  justified  over  the 
long  run. 

Having  watched  newspapers  convert  from  hot  metal  production  to  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction,  from  typewriters  and  pasteups  to  word  processors  and  pag¬ 
ination,  to  computerized  operations  in  all  departments  in  a  relatively  short  span 
of  years,  we  would  not  doubt  their  capability  of  producing,  with  the  help  of  their 
suppliers  and  vendors,  the  targeted  and  tailored  newspapers  we  are  talking 
about — and  in  less  time  than  projected.  It  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  ain’t  seen 
nothin’  yet. 

The  expansion  of  newspaper  technical  exhibits  over  the  years  from  hotel  ball¬ 
rooms  to  gigantic  exhibition  halls,  and  the  simultaneous  transition  of  technolo¬ 
gies,  has  been  nothing  less  than  miraculous.  We  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 


Ethics  and  humor 

The  narrow  interpretation  of  ethics  that  implies  a  newspaper  person  or  a  politi¬ 
cian  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner  has  gone  too  far,  in  our 
opinion.  Political  roasts,  those  traditional  events  when  journalists  skewer  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  lobbyists  and  themselves,  are  being  canceled  because  some  see 
a  breach  of  ethics  in  providing  a  free  dinner  ticket  to  those  officials  or  selling 
them  to  lobbyists  who,  in  turn,  invite  the  officials. 

What  has  happened  to  our  sense  of  humor?  Is  it  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  ethics? 

Why  must  we  assume  that  journalists  compromise  themselves  by  doing  this  for 
an  evening  of  fun,  which  in  most  cases  raises  funds  for  scholarships  or  other  wor¬ 
thy  causes? 

We  agree  with  Alan  Rosenthal,  director  of  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics  at 
Rutgers  University  and  author  of  several  books  on  the  political  process  and  lob¬ 
bying  (E&P,  June  5,  P.  16),  who  said  withdrawing  from  such  events  to  avoid  a  per¬ 
ceived  conflict  of  interest  may  be  taking  it  all  a  bit  too  seriously. 

“These  roasts  bring  the  political  community  together  to  laugh  at  themselves. 
That  should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  It  escapes  me  that  this  is  a  moral 
issue,”  he  said. 

Laughter  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  cure  for  whatever  ails  you.  Maybe  we  should 
laugh  at  ourselves  a  little  more.  Editorial  cartoonists  who  deal  in  humor  showed 
how  it  is  done  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Austin,  Texas  (P.  62).  They  attacked 
stereotypes  and  laughed  at  their  own  cliches. 

By  all  means,  let’s  guard  against  conflicts  of  interest  and  watch  our  ethics,  but 
let’s  not  lose  our  sense  of  humor. 
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of  America 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neuispaperdom  established 

March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 

Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 

Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Lettets  to  the  Editor 

Reader  defends  ADL 


M.L.  STEIN  (“Fact  collecting  or  spy¬ 
ing?”  E&P,  May  8)  repeats  the  big  lie 
that  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
(ADL)  “spies”  on  newspapers  and  oth¬ 
ers  while  making  no  effort  to  check  the 
facts  or  give  ADL  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
spond  to  such  false  and  outrageous 
allegations. 

There  is  no  ADL  “spy  operation.” 
We  do  not  have  information  on 
“12,000  individuals  and  organizations.” 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
NAACP  are  not  ADL  “targets  of  sur¬ 
veillance.”  We  do  monitor  issues  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us  by  gathering  information, 
reading  publications  and  attending 
public  events,  and  maintain  published 
documentation  on  matters  affecting 
civil  rights,  hate  crimes,  Israel,  etc. 

There  is  nothing  secretive  or  sinister 


Newspaperdom, 

50  YiARS  AGO  ...  A  second 
newsprint  cut  for  the  third  quarter 
involving  a  sliding  scale  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  newspaper  was  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Newspaper  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  to  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  effective  July  1.  The 
scale  calls  for  no  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumption  for  those  using  less  than 
25  tons  in  the  quarter  and  up  to  5% 
for  papers  using  more  than  500  tons. 

The  Pan  American  Press  Con¬ 
gress  in  Havana  formally  changed  its 
name  to  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association.  The  presence  of  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  12  from  the  United  States 
was  considered  a  blow  at  Fascism  in 
the  Americas.  It  had  been  predicted 
in  Latin  America  no  delegates  from 
the  United  States  would  show  up. 

Restrictions  against  reporters  at 
the  Food  Conference  broke  down 
and  they  were  permitted  to  inter¬ 
view  delegates  directly  for  three 
hours  daily. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  19, 1943 


about  such  informational  files,  which 
are  similar  to  those  maintained  by 
journalists,  researchers,  and  numerous 
public  interest  groups. 

To  suggest  that  ADL  is  “spying  on” 
an  individual  or  organization  is  pre¬ 
posterous. 

ADL  has  not  “crossed  the  line  into 
illegal  activity.”  Part  of  ADL’s  mission 
is  to  monitor  extremist  groups.  Be¬ 
cause  these  organizations  are  secretive 
and  often  pose  threats  of  violence,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  utilize  under¬ 
cover  sources.  Therefore  ADL  relies  on 
information  received  from  a  number  of 
individuals  who  are  independent  inves¬ 
tigators  or  current  or  former  members 
of  racist  and  extremist  groups.  The 
purpose  of  collecting  the  information 
is  to  publicize  it  —  to  make  the  threat 
known.  We  are  a  repository  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  accuracy  of  our  publications 
can  be  seen  in  the  reliance  journalists, 
among  others,  place  on  them.  What  is 
interesting  is  that  some  of  ADL’s 
strongest  critics  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  utilized  our  files. 

Roy  Bullock  worked  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  for  ADL.  Bullock  also 
supplied  information  to  other  organi¬ 
zations  not  related  to  ADL  and,  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  ADL,  to  South  Africa.  He 
himself  has  said  that  almost  all  of  the 
information  he  gathered  through  the 
years  was  for  his  own  use  and  not  ours. 
Irresponsible  press  reports  have  mis¬ 
leadingly  labeled  all  the  data  under  in¬ 
vestigation  as  “ADL  files.” 

By  publishing  Stein’s  article,  E&P 
provided  an  example  of  lazy  reporting 
and  absence  of  editorial  oversight. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  has  a 
long,  unbroken  and  public  record  of 
defense  of  the  First  Amendment.  We 
defend  the  right  of  anyone  —  includ¬ 
ing  bigots  —  to  publish  as  they  choose, 
and  we  exercise  the  right  to  analyze 
and  comment  as  we  choose. 

Myrna  Shinbaum 

(Shinbaum  is  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Anti'Defamation  League.) 

Managing  editor’s  note:  M.L.  Stein 
did  not  repeat  any  “lies.”  He  report¬ 
ed  on  what  other  people  said,  which 


is  the  job  of  a  reporter.  Stein  did 
not  suggest  that  the  ADL  was  spy¬ 
ing  on  people,  the  police  did.  And 
Stein  balanced  the  story  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  rebuttal  by  ADL  na¬ 
tional  chairman  Melvin  Salberg  and 
national  director  Abraham  Foxman, 
in  which  they  make  some  of  the 
same  points  as  does  Ms.  Shinbaum 
in  her  letter.  If  Mr.  Salberg  and  Mr. 
Foxman  do  not  speak  for  the  ADL, 
who  does? 

Takes  exception 

AS  A  PUBLICIST,  college  PR  teacher 
and  journalist  for  more  years  than  it  is 
now  safe  to  admit  to,  I  take  exception 
to  Linda  Martin’s  May  8  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  column  on  press  releases. 

It  would  appear  she  looked  at  the 
subject  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope.  Expecting  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  content  in  a  press  release  is  like 
assuming  a  roadside  mileage  marker 
will  advise  travelers  about  lodging. 

Further,  her  belief  that  past  litanies 
on  failings  of  press  releases  will  impact 
the  quality  of  current  ones  parallels 
Mark  Twain’s  “weather”  comment. 
Reasons  for  both  are  identical:  We 
cannot  affect  weather  other  than  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  editors  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  about  press  releases  other  than  ig¬ 
nore  them  at  their  peril. 

The  verities  of  press  releases  are  that 
they  are  with  few  exceptions  prepared 
by,  or  controlled  by,  people  without 
journalistic  capabilities. 

If  those  submitting  press  releases  to 
newspapers  were  journalists  they  would 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  Their 
agendas,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  revising  releases  are  to  protect 
themselves  against  any  negative  fallout 
resulting  from  what  they  perceive  as 
the  great  power  of  the  press. 

At  the  same  time,  the  huge  quantity 
of  releases  they  direct  at  journalists 
should  not  be  bemoaned  but  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  sincerest  form  of  adula¬ 
tion.  If  the  press  were  not  important  to 
them,  there  would  be  no  barrage. 

Finally,  an  editor,  writer,  reporter, 
who  cannot  eyeball  pages  of  a  release 
in  seconds  to  determine  whether  it  is 
worthy  of  further  consideration  should 
be  in  some  other  line  of  work. 

The  press  release  is  just  another 
piece  of  raw  data,  such  as  court  re¬ 
cords.  If  journalists  cannot  cut  through 
the  chaff,  they  should  get  out  of  the 
newsroom. 

Dick  Elfenbein 
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Going  Mainstream? 

Alternative  newspapers  beef  up  association  for  PR,  lobbying 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

STOP  THE  PRESSES.  The  alternative 
press  is  going  mainstream.  Sort  of. 

The  alternatives,  the  anti-establish¬ 
ment  weeklies  that  have  grown  for  25 
years  by  tweaking  the  “mainstream” 
dailies,  are  plucky  as  ever. 

It  is  their  association,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies,  that 
is  going  legit  —  at  least  to  the  extent 
it  can  and  still  represent  papers  that 
stake  their  turf  outside  the  main¬ 
stream. 

Its  first  16  years  were  spent  as  a 
“floating,  ragtag  operation”  that 
moved  every  two  years  as  its  presi¬ 
dents  changed.  But  the  AAN  has  re¬ 
constituted  itself  in  the  image  of,  par¬ 
don  the  expression,  a  mainstream 
trade  association. 

From  the  gray  and  balding  veterans 
whose  papers  have  matured  into 
multimillion-dollar  weekly  groups  to 
the  greener  hands  still  struggling  to 
grow  young  papers,  AAN  members  at 
their  annual  convention,  in  Austin, 
Texas,  unanimously  approved  a  long- 
range  plan  designed  “to  raise  AAN  to 
a  new  level  of  recognition  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism.” 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  plan 
calls  for  AAN  to  establish  a  permanent 
headquarters,  double  the  staff  by  hiring 
a  full-time  executive  director,  start  a 
journalism  contest  to  boost  the  alter¬ 
native  press’s  image  and  visibility,  and 
get  involved  in  lobbying  on  issues  that 
affect  their  growing  business. 

“Everyone  really  has  the  feeling  that 
this  is  an  industry  whose  time  has 
come,”  said  incoming  AAN  president 
Scott  Spear,  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
Netv  Times  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  Times  Inc.,  a  four-paper 
group.  “We  want  to  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  be  part  of  the  national  media 
scene.” 

Unless  the  alternatives  move  to  con¬ 
front  the  regulatory  and  competitive 
challenges  posed  by  big  business  and 


big  government,  Spear  told  members, 
“we  face  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
footnote  in  American  media  history.” 

The  alternatives  got  a  major  plug 
from  luncheon  speaker  Molly  Ivins,  the 
author  and  Fort  Worth  Star'Telegram 
columnist  who  has  worked  in  both  the 
mainstream  and  alternative  press. 

After  existing  mainly  to  put  on  an 
annual  convention  and  publish  a  quar¬ 
terly  newsletter,  AAN  also  approved  its 
first  mission  statement.  The  group  ex¬ 
ists  to  promote  editorial  excellence,  ex¬ 
change  information  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  professionalism  and  sales,  pro¬ 
vide  advertising  and  marketing 
support,  boost  the  image  of  the  alter¬ 
native  press,  and  advocate  its  interests. 

With  a  higher  profile,  AAN  is  stak¬ 
ing  a  claim  to  what  it  acknowledges  is 
a  tiny  piece  of  the  more  than  $40  bil¬ 


culture,  to  serve  smaller  advertisers, 
and  often  to  hound  their  local  daily. 
They  are  finding  niches  in  ever-small- 
er  cities  —  new  AAN  members  in¬ 
clude  papers  in  Jacksonville  and 
Knoxville,  while  papers  in  Boise  and 
Pasadena  were  rejected — and  even  in 
big  cities  that  already  have  alterna¬ 
tives,  such  as  New  York,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

While  the  sputtering  economy  has 
slowed  growth,  it  has  not  caused  any¬ 
thing  close  to  the  wrenching  retrench¬ 
ment  experienced  by  many  large 
dailies  since  1989. 

“This  business  is  booming,”  Spear 
said.  “The  last  five  years  have  been 
banner  years  for  the  alternative 
newsweeklies.” 

AAN  is  growing  with  its  members. 
One  indication  is  the  20  papers,  well 


“If  we  can  elect  a  dope-smoking, 
draft-dodging  president,  then  something  has 
changed,”  said  Jeff  von  Kaenel,  publisher  of  the 
Sacramento  News  &  Review. 


lion  North  American  newspaper  pie, 
most  of  which  is  hogged  up  by  daily 
papers,  the  papers  the  alternatives  love 
to  hate. 

Spear  said  a  full-time,  permanent 
staff  would  help  focus  the  alternatives’ 
“muddled”  image  and  counter  the  per¬ 
ception  that  they  lack  credibility. 

Nobody  disputes  that  the  alterna¬ 
tives  have  come  a  long  way  since  a 
dozen  or  so  counterculture  papers  got 
together  informally  16  years  ago. 

Today,  AAN’s  85  member  papers 
boast  a  combined  circulation,  mostly 
free,  of  five  million  a  week  and  annual 
revenues  estimated  at  $200  million. 

Despite  the  advertising  recession  of 
the  last  few  years,  new  alternatives  and 
wannabes  continue  to  sprout  up  to 
speak  to  younger  readers  about  their 


above  normal,  that  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership  this  year.  Only  five  made  the 
grade  of  the  exclusive  club.  Rules  re¬ 
quire  members  to  do  more  than  music 
reviews.  New  members  must  provide 
enough  general- interest  news  and  “a 
positive  alternative  to  mainstream 
journalism”  to  pass  a  vote  by  current 
members.  Requirements  were  tight¬ 
ened  last  year  to  exclude  weeklies 
owned  by  dailies. 

Plans  call  for  a  headquarters,  proba¬ 
bly  in  New  York,  Washington  or 
Chicago,  by  1994.  An  $80,000-a-year 
executive  director,  yet  to  be  named, 
would  be  added  to  the  group’s  current 
position  of  business  manager. 

The  plan  will  raise  AAN’s  budget  to 
$280,000,  from  $180,000.  New  funds 
will  come  from  a  dues  increase  for  larg- 
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er  papers,  the  journalism  contest  and  a 
phone  service  marketed  in  remnant  ad 
space. 

In  contrast,  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  represents  over  1,400 
mostly  daily  papers  and  spends  $35 
million  a  year,  including  $600,000  for  a 
chief  executive  officer. 

Besides  seeking  respect,  AAN  wants 
to  protect  its  business  interests.  That 
means  advocating  positions  on  postal, 
telecommunications  and  tax  issues. 

The  stakes  came  into  dramatic  focus 
in  1991  when  AAN’s  California  mem¬ 
bers  got  a  “wake-up  call”  from  state  tax 
collectors.  AAN  members,  who  had 
earlier  relied  on  the  state  newspaper 
publishers  association  to  fight  the 
pending  sales  tax,  and  other  free  week¬ 
lies  were  hit  by  a  tax  on  production 
costs,  while  paid  papers  suffered  a 
milder  tax  on  circulation  sales. 

“We  got  screwed,”  said  Dan  Pulcra- 
no,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Jose  Metro,  which  was  handed  a 
$60,000  annual  tax  bill.  The  weeklies 
mounted  a  furious  lobbying  campaign 
and  the  state  rescinded  the  tax,  avert¬ 
ing  the  “most  serious  threat  our  indus¬ 
try  ever  faced,”  Pulcrano  said. 

Pulcrano,  who  was  elected  AAN 
vice  president,  said  he  hates  the  idea  of 
lobbying  —  and  promised  that  AAN 
will  not  hire  hookers  to  lobby  politi¬ 
cians  —  but  said,  “We  better  keep  an 
eye  on  them  and  make  sure  somebody 
doesn’t  put  us  out  of  business.” 

Another  threat  lies  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  where  many  alternatives  make 
money  selling  phone  access  to  personal 
ads  and  see  opportunities  in  selling  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  music,  film  and  restaurant 
reviews. 

For  example,  Cox  Enterprises  of  At¬ 
lanta  won  exclusive  rights  to  a  511 
number  in  Georgia  that  gives  cus¬ 
tomers  easier  access  to  its  services,  and 
US  West  is  threatening  to  shut  down 
its  976  service,  which  alternatives  use 
for  voice  services. 

AAN  envisions  entering  the  regula¬ 
tory  fray,  at  least  nationally,  by  hiring 
lobbying  firms,  not  by  lobbying  directly 
through  its  executive  director. 

The  publishers  of  the  alternative  pa¬ 
pers  reject  the  notion  that  advocating 
their  business  through  a  trade  associa¬ 
tion  is  at  odds  with  their  editorial  im¬ 
age  as  outsiders,  critics  of  the  status 
quo. 

“If  we  don’t  get  into  the  process  and 
get  to  the  table  when  the  deals  are  cut, 
we  are  going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,” 
said  Spear.  “We  have  to  move  to  a  po¬ 


sition  where  we  get  our  voice  heard.” 

Alternatives  are  definitely  taking 
business  more  seriously,  said  outgoing 
AAN  president  Ray  Hartmann,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  River  Front  Times  in  St. 
Louis,  “but  we  are  still  unified  in  being 
the  kind  of  publications  that  are  feisty 
and  question  authority.  We  have  no 
ambition  of  being  boring  mainstream 
dailies.” 

Bruce  Brugmann,  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  first  presidents  of 
AAN,  said  plans  for  a  higher-profile 
AAN  were  the  next  step  in  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  “down-home  approach  to  a 
trade  association.” 

Brugmann  said  that  the  group  would 
retain  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  its 
members  because  “The  moment  you 
join  the  big  daily,  you  become  obsolete.” 

That  message  was  emphasized  at 
AAN’s  annual  First  Amendment 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  minority  hiring, 
the  alternative  weeklies  are  a  lot  more 
conservative  than  their  reviled  daily 
newspaper  antagonists. 

The  alternatives’  self-proclaimed 
role  as  crusader  of  progressive  causes 
and  challenger  of  the  status  quo  belies 
a  marked  inability  to  translate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  racial  and  cultural  diversity  into 
employment. 

Staffing  on  alternative  papers  re¬ 
mains  overwhelmingly  Caucasian, 
more  so  than  daily  newspapers,  which 
noticed  the  problem  a  decade  ago  and 
have  gradually  improved  minority  hir¬ 
ing  substantially. 

A  larger  share  of  minorities  is  work¬ 
ing  at  alternative  papers  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Association  of  Alterna¬ 
tive  Newsweeklies’  first  minority  em¬ 
ployment  survey  last  year.  Nearly  nine 
out  of  10  (89%)  employees  are  Cau¬ 
casian.  Only  11%  are  minorities. 

That  compares  with  18%  minorities 
at  daily  newspapers. 

The  diversity  picture  is  more  “dis¬ 
mal”  in  alternative  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  said  outgoing  AAN  president 
Ray  Hartmann,  publisher  of  the  River 


Lunch,  where  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram  columnist  Molly  Ivins  blasted  the 
mainstream  press  for  increasingly  prac¬ 
ticing  “the  journalism  of  celebrities” 
and  losing  touch  with  “the  problems  of 
real  people.” 

With  the  consolidation  of  media  in 
the  hands  of  fewer  corporations,  in¬ 
creasing  profit  pressure,  and  con¬ 
straints  of  style  and  objectivity  on 
mainstream  reporters,  “the  need  for  al¬ 
ternative  newspapers  is  clearer  and 
clearer,”  she  said. 

Despite  AAN’s  newfound,  tradition¬ 
al  trappings,  AAN  members  not  only 
deny  joining  the  mainstream  but  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  mainstream  may  be  join¬ 
ing  them. 

“If  we  can  elect  a  dope-smoking, 
draft-dodging  president,  then  some¬ 
thing  has  changed,”  said  Jeff  von 
Kaenel,  publisher  of  the  Sacramento 
News  &  Review.  BEOT 


Front  Times  in  St.  Louis. 

Only  8%  of  the  people  responsible 
for  “alternative”  news  coverage  are  mi¬ 
norities,  compared  with  10.3%  minori¬ 
ties  in  daily  newspaper  newsrooms. 

“As  progressive  newspapers,  we  need 
to  realize  that  we  need  to  improve,” 
Hartmann  told  conventioneers  at 
AAN’s  convention  in  Austin,  Texas. 

He  said  that  it  was  a  “real  priority” 
to  “help”  AAN  papers  become  more 
representative  of  the  nation’s  diversity, 
but  AAN  would  not  police  obedience. 

The  alternatives  are  more  evenly  di¬ 
vided  along  gender  lines:  56%  of  em¬ 
ployees  are  female.  That  compares  with 
39%  female  employees  at  dailies. 

On  the  advertising  side  of  alterna¬ 
tive  papers,  women  dominate  by  a  2-1 
margin,  and  on  the  editorial  side,  men 
hold  58%  of  the  jobs. 

“It  offends  me  morally  to  see  so  few 
black  faces  at  AAN,”  said  Steve  F. 
Hammer,  who  attended  a  session  on 
minority  newsroom  hiring. 

Hammer,  who  is  white  but  worked  at 
the  black-oriented  Indianapolis 
Recorder  before  becoming  managing 
editor  of  Nuvo  in  Indianapolis,  saw 


(See  Lagging  on  page  66) 


Lagging  in  minority  hiring 

Alternative  papers  more  conservative 
than  their  mainstream  daily  counterparts 
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Candid  Memo 

Rumors  of  cutbacks  at  Seattle  Times  lead  management 
to  distribute  financial  information  to  all  employees 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WHEN  RUMORS  OF  cutbacks  swept 
through  the  Seattle  Times,  manage¬ 
ment  distributed  a  companywide 
memo  in  question-and-answer  form 
that  was  unusually  candid. 

The  idea,  by  publisher  Frank 
Blethen  and  president  Mason  Size¬ 
more,  was  to  address  “some  frequently 
asked  questions  about  our  current  fi¬ 
nancial  situation.” 

“How  bad  is  it?”  was  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  posed. 

The  answer:  “Pretty  bad.” 

The  memo  went  on  to  note  that 
through  April  advertising  revenue  was 
down  almost  $2  million  from  last  year, 
and  that  earlier  this  year  the  company 
had  reduced  its  advertising  budget 
forecast  by  about  $5  million. 

By  the  end  of  1993,  it  said,  “our  best 
guess  is  that  we’ll  fall  another  $5  mil¬ 
lion  short  of  the  revised  forecast.” 

Question  No.  2:  “Is  the  company 
losing  money?” 

No,  was  the  answer,  but  profits  are 
low. 

“We’re  not  going  out  of  business,  or 
anything  like  that”  or  going  to  “aban¬ 
don  our  values  and  commitments  to 
our  customers  and  employees,”  the  mis¬ 
sive  assured  staffers.  “We  are  a  finan¬ 
cially  healthy  company,  but  we  must 
make  some  hard  choices  and  take 
painful  actions  to  stay  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent,”  it  said. 

However,  the  officials  predicted  that 
the  paper’s  lower  sales  level  is  perma¬ 
nent  and  that  newspapers  will  never 
again  enjoy  the  growth  of  the  1970s 
and  ’80s  when  their  revenue  “grew 
consistently.” 

A  few  paragraphs  later,  the  message 
got  down  to  the  matter  of  cutbacks 
with  the  question:  “How  much  do  we 
need  to  cut?” 

Blethen  and  Sizemore  said  the  need 
for  cuts  is  “obvious”  but,  in  reply  to  a 
following  question,  they  eschewed  a 
decision  to  have  all  departments  share 
equally  in  the  downsizing,  which  could 
include  layoffs. 

“There  are  several  reasons  for  this,” 


Seattle  Times  publisher  Frank  Blethen 


they  continued.  “For  example,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  cut  spending  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  ways  that  would 
cause  us  to  lose  additional  revenue.” 

Employees  also  were  reminded  that 
some  departments  suffered  more  than 


others  in  previous  cost  containments. 

Although  the  Times  always  has  re¬ 
garded  layoffs  as  “last  resort,”  it  was 
stated,  “the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
is  so  great  that  it  seems  likely  we  will 
need  to  eliminate  some  work”  with  the 
result  that  “we  can’t  rule  out  layoffs.”  A 
modified  hiring  freeze  is  already  in  op¬ 
eration,  they  added. 

The  managers  responded  to  another 


posed  question  by  saying  that  the 
Times'  owners  are  prepared  to  accept 
lower  profits  in  this  difficult  period  and 
already  have  done  so  in  order  to  make 
long-term  investments  in  quality  and 
competitiveness. 

“We  wouldn’t  have  built  North 
Creek  [a  new  production  facility],  gone 
to  daily  zoning,  invested  in  audiotex  or 
made  other  strategic  investments  if  our 
focus  were  just  on  profits,”  they  point¬ 
ed  out. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ,  the 
Times’  partner  in  a  joint  operating 
agreement,  will  undergo  the  same  fi¬ 
nancial  scrutiny  of  its  business  side, 
the  memorandum  asserted  in  an  an¬ 
swer  to  another  question. 

The  memo’s  authors  said  they  could 
not  fix  a  date  when  the  full  extent  of 
the  cutbacks  will  be  known  but  they 
observed  that  supervisors  should  keep 
employees  abreast  of  developments  and 
that  “You  should  not  hesitate  to  ask 
questions  along  the  way.” 

Blethen  said  that  he  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  meetings  with  workers  and  will 
consider  future  memos  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  financial  situation. 

Meanwhile,  he  suggested  that  em¬ 
ployees  offer  ideas  to  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  and  enhance  revenue.  A  voice 


mail  system  to  handle  such  contribu 
tions  has  been  set  up,  the  publisher 
reported. 

The  “let  it  all  hang  out”  approach  is 
not  new  or  unusual  for  the  Seattle 
Times,  Blethen  said  in  an  interview. 

“We’ve  never  had  quite  this  kind 
of  a  [financial]  situation  before  but 


(See  Candid  on  page  65) 
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The  memo  went  on  to  note  that  through 
April  advertising  revenue  was  down  almost  $2 
million  from  last  year,  and  that  earlier  this  year  the 
company  had  reduced  its  advertising  budget 
forecast  hy  about  $5  million. 
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A  Billion  for  Boston 

New  York  Times  Co.  subsidiary  to  merge  with  Boston  Globe 
parent;  deal  puts  newspapers  under  common  ownership 


William  O.  Taylor,  right,  chairman  of  Boston  Qlobe  parent  Affiliated  Publications 
Inc.,  and  New  York  Times  Co.  chairman  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  appear  at  a  news 
conference  June  11  in  Boston  to  discuss  the  Times  Co.’s  $1.1  billion  deal  to  buy 
Affiliated. 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  pay  approximately  $1.1 
billion  in  cash  and  stock  under  the 
terms  of  a  merger  agreement  between  a 
Times  Co.  subsidiary  and  Affiliated 
Publications  Inc.,  parent  company  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

The  purchase  price  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  ever  for  an  American  news¬ 
paper. 

The  deal  places  the  fourth-  and 
12th-largest  circulation  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  under  common 
ownership — with  provisos  for  main¬ 
taining  the  management  and  editorial 
independence  of  the  Globe  —  and  sets 
up  a  potential  advertising  package  cov¬ 
ering  most  of  the  Northeast  market. 

The  deal  also  includes  Affiliated’s 
33%  share  in  BPI  Communications, 
which  publishes  19  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  AdWeek,  Billboard  and  the  Holly- 
wood  Reporter.  The  rest  of  BPI  is  held 
by  its  managers. 

In  addition  to  its  flagship  daily 
newspaper,  the  Times  Co.  owns  the 
New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group,  a  chain  of  31  smaller  news¬ 
papers;  two  magazine  divisions,  which 
produce  titles  such  as  McCall’s,  Golf 
Digest,  Tennis  and  Family  Circle;  a 
wholesale  newspaper  distribution  com¬ 
pany;  a  50%  stake  in  the  International 
Herald  Tribune;  five  television  stations 
and  two  radio  stations;  a  worldwide 
news  and  feature  syndicate;  and  data¬ 
base  retrieval  and  other  information 
services.  The  company  also  holds  mi¬ 
nority  interests  in  two  newsprint  com¬ 
panies  and  one  magazine-grade  paper 
mill. 

Calling  the  merger  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Times  Co.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger  stated  that  the  deal  “provides 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  and  exciting 
way  of  selling  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  to  clients  targeting  the  entire 
Northeast  market  —  an  opportunity 
that  could  not  be  duplicated  by  any 
combination  of  newspapers  or  other 
media.” 


Rumors  of  a  pending  deal  had  been 
circulating  for  weeks  and,  according  to 
published  reports,  once  the  Times  Co. 
agreed  to  allow  local  control  of  the 
Globe,  the  agreement  was  completed. 

The  deal  offers  all  Affiliated  stock¬ 
holders  consideration  valued  at  $15 
per  share  —  21%  over  its  market  price 
the  day  before  the  first  published  re¬ 
ports  of  the  pending  agreement. 

According  to  the  announcement, 
holders  of  Affiliated  Common  Stock 
will  receive  consideration  in  the  form 
of  shares  of  Times  Co.  Class  A  Com¬ 
mon  Stock.  Those  with  Affiliated  Se¬ 
ries  A  Common  Stock  can  choose  to 
receive  cash,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  up  to  15%  of  the  total 
shares  of  Affiliated  Common  Stock. 

In  addition,  the  Times  Co.  has  the 
option  to  purchase  at  $15  per  share 
some  14.1  million  in  new  shares  of  Af¬ 
filiated  Series  A  Common  Stock,  or 
about  19%  of  the  outstanding  shares. 

Trust  funds  for  the  heirs  of  Eben  D. 
Jordan,  one  of  the  Globe’s  founders, 
and  of  Charles  H.  Taylor,  its  first  pub¬ 
lisher,  own  32%  of  Affiliated,  control¬ 
ling  83%  of  the  Series  B  votes  and  13% 
of  the  A  votes,  according  to  the  paper. 

There  are  about  100  Taylor  heirs,  a 


number  of  whom  indicated  that  they 
might  have  sold  their  shares  when  the 
trusts  expired  in  1996. 

Reportedly,  William  O.  Taylor,  Affil¬ 
iated  chairman  and  CEO,  shaken  by 
the  vitriolic  dissolution  of  the  Bing¬ 
ham  family  newspaper  holdings  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  structured  the  deal  with 
the  Times  Co.  to  head  off  a  hostile 
takeover  down  the  road. 

Four  generations  of  descendants  of 
Charles  Taylor  have  run  the  Globe 
over  the  past  121  years,  and  the  latest 
deal  includes  a  provision  for  that 
arrangement  to  continue  for  at  least 
five  years. 

William  Taylor  said  there  would  be 
“no  editorial  policy  changes  at  the 
Globe”  and  noted  that  the  Boston  dai¬ 
ly  “maintains  full  editorial  autonomy 
and  management  responsibility  for 
day-to-day  operations.” 

In  addition,  Taylor  said  there  would 
be  “no  layoffs  or  changes  in  employee 
benefits.” 

When  the  deal  is  completed,  Taylor 
will  be  joined  by  Robert  A.  Lawrence, 
a  partner  at  Saltonstall  &  Co.,  and 
John  P.  Giuggio,  former  president  of 
Affiliated,  on  the  board  of  the  Times 
Co. 
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Telecommunications 
legislation  gets 
mixed  reviews 

NAA  supports  bill,  but  NNA  is  against  it 


Either  company  can  terminate  the 
deal,  which  is  subject  to  stockholder 
approval  and  other  regulatory  hurdles. 

Affiliated  can  break  loose  if  Times 
Co.  stock  falls  below  $22  per  share  dur¬ 
ing  a  certain  period,  and  the  Times 
Co.  can  pull  out  if  the  average  price  of 
its  stock  goes  above  $35  per  share  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 

The  merger  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  fall. 

Although  the  deal  has  all  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  the  corporate  takeovers  that 
have  become  common  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  the  two  media  compa¬ 
nies  are  among  the  last  held  by  the 
families  that  have  controlled  them  for 
generations. 

In  fact,  according  to  an  account  in 
the  New  York  Times,  discussions  began 
the  old-fashioned  way — with  a  phone 
call  from  Sulzberger  to  Taylor,  asking 
whether  “there’s  some  sweet  music  we 
can  play  together.” 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
indicated  that  the  Times  may  have  to 
pay  the  piper  for  some  of  that  sweet 
music. 

“We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
New  York  Times  feels  strong  enough 
financially  to  spend  $1.1  billion  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Boston  Globe,”  said  Barry 
Lipton,  Guild  president,  in  a  prepared 
statement. 

“We  would  be  even  more  pleased 
and  more  assured  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  purchase  if  representatives  of 
Times  management  had  not  already 
come  to  the  Guild,  essentially  pleading 
poverty  as  the  reason  that  the  Times 
wants  to  lower  the  wages  offered  to 
new  employees  and  to  “compress”  177 
job  titles  held  by  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  into  just  65  mostly 
lower-paid  jobs,  among  other  proposed 
givebacks.” 

Lipton  went  on  to  comment,  “Possi¬ 
bly  since  our  last  contract  negotiating 
session,  the  Times  has  found  a  billion 
dollars  it  didn’t  know  it  had. 

“This  makes  us  very  happy  because 
then  we  can  look  forward  to  receiving 
living  wages,  meaningful  benefits  and 
job  security  for  our  labor  and  not  have 
to  accept  reductions  in  these  areas  so 
that  the  New  York  Times  can  attempt 
to  build  a  media  empire  on  workers’ 
backs.” 

The  Times  had  “no  comment”  on 
the  Newspaper  Guild  statement  “be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  negotiate  in  the  press,” 
said  Nancy  Nielsen,  vice  president  for 
corporate  communications.  BE^P 


by  Debra  Qersh 

COMPREHENSIVE  telecommunica¬ 
tions  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  it  has  met  with 
mixed  reviews  from  two  major  newspa¬ 
per  industry  organizations. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  is  supporting  the  measure, 
maintaining  that  some  regulatory  pro¬ 
tection  is  better  than  none,  while  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  has 
come  out  against  the  bill,  pending  fur¬ 
ther  regulation  of  rates  and  access. 

The  Telecommunications  Infrastruc¬ 
ture  Act  of  1993,  S.1086,  was  designed 
to  “encourage  competition  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  our  communication  infrastruc¬ 
ture  while  maintaining  high-quality  lo¬ 
cal  phone  service,”  said  Sen.  John  C. 
Danforth  (R-Mo.),  who  co-sponsored 
the  bill  with  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D- 
Hawaii). 

The  bill  addresses  a  number  of 
telecommunications  issues,  including 
market  entry;  network  interconnection 
and  access;  number  portability,  which 
is  keeping  the  same  number  when 
switching  carriers;  regulatory  flexibili¬ 
ty  for  competitive  services;  universal 
service;  infrastructure  investment  in 
rural  and  noncompetitive  markets; 
telephone  company  entry  into  cable 
television;  network  standards  and 
planning;  long-distance  services;  and 
disability  access. 

Information  services  is  an  area  of 
particular  interest  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

According  to  Danforth’s  comments 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  “The  bill 
imposes  safeguards  to  prevent  the  Bell 
companies  from  cross-subsidizing  their 
information  services  and  from  discrim¬ 
inating  in  the  provision  of  those  ser¬ 
vices. 

“The  bill  requires  the  Bell  compa¬ 
nies  to  use  separate  subsidiaries  to  of¬ 
fer  electronic  publishing  services.  It 
also  gives  competitors  the  right  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  information  about  con¬ 
sumers’  telephone  use,  upon  a  con¬ 


sumer’s  written  consent.” 

Also  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Inouye  noted  that  the  “bill  involves  no 
government  funding”  nor  does  it 
“mandate  any  entity  to  build  a  certain 
technology  by  a  certain  date.” 

In  a  prepared  statement,  NAA  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  officer  Cath- 
leen  Black  stated  that  her  organization 
“is  pleased  that  two  of  the  Senate’s 
leaders  on  telecommunications  matters 
.  .  .  understand  the  urgent  need  for 
regulatory  safeguards  when  the  Bell 
monopolies  offer  information  services.” 

The  NAA,  Black  said,  plans  to 
“work  with  these  senators  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Commerce  Committee  to  make 
sure  that  effective  safeguards  are  imple¬ 
mented  so  that  the  RBOCs  cannot  use 
their  monopoly  local  facilities  to  cross- 
subsidize  or  discriminate  against  other 
providers  of  information  services.” 

The  NNA  stated,  however,  that  it 
could  not  support  the  action  “because 
it  did  not  contain  sufficient  protection 
for  local  information  providers,  includ¬ 
ing  community  newspapers.” 

The  NNA  pointed  out  that  Sen. 
Conrad  Burns  (R-Mont.)  withdrew  as 
a  co-sponsor  at  the  last  minute  because 
language  providing  for  that  protection 
was  rejected. 

The  NNA  will  work  with  Burns  on 
including  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Burns 
Amendment,  which  addresses  specific 
regulatory  issues  regarding  rates  and  ac¬ 
cess,  said  Mark  T.  Sheehan,  NNA  vice 
president  of  operations. 

Newspaper  association  managers 
around  the  country  were  sent  copies  of 
a  memo  from  NNA  officials  explaining 
why  they  came  out  against  the  bill 
while  the  NAA  was  for  it. 

The  organization  said  it  intends  to 
work  toward  gaining  protection  for  lo¬ 
cal  information  providers  and  as  soon 
as  that  happened,  it  would  be  prepared 
to  support  the  bill. 

In  the  memo,  NNA  also  applauded 
NAA  efforts  to  develop  regulatory 
safeguards.  BE^P 
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Double-Width 

Developments 

Color  dominates  news  of  big  presses; 
two  more  foreign  vendors  make  debuts  at  Nexpo 


Seiken  Qraphics  Type  60  offset  press,  shown  here  before  shipment  to  a  Korean 
cjistomer,  is  available  with  keyless  or  conventional  inking. 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

IT  WAS  NO  surprise  that  color  was  a 
common  denominator  among  develop¬ 
ments  in  double-wide  presses  promot¬ 
ed  at  Nexpo  93  in  New  Orleans. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  the  times 
that  one  major  advance  in  color  print¬ 
ing,  just  now  emerging  from  the  lab,  is 
not  in  new  equipment  but  in  software. 

The  developments  include  another 
four-high  color  offset  tower,  another 
five-color  flexo  slip-in  unit,  another 
high-speed  blanket-to-blanket  stack- 
able  press  for  metros,  more  color  key¬ 
less  offset,  heatset  offset  color  in¬ 
setting,  and  automated  color  inking 
correction. 

The  last  is  software  that  uses  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  video  camera  to  print 
consistent  color  on  Goss  presses.  The 
system  holds  out  the  promise  of  im¬ 
proving  color  fidelity  and  reducing 
press  staffing  and  waste. 

Software  and  technology  manager 
A1  Janis  said  the  system  is  “more  accu¬ 
rate  and  faster  than  an  operator  with  a 
densitometer.” 

Still  in  testing,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems’  Color  Correction  System  sep¬ 
arates  the  colors  from  a  video  image  of 
a  production  copy,  compares  them  to 
stored  data  from  a  proof  of  the  same 
page,  and  adjusts  inking  on  each  color 
plate  as  required  to  achieve  the  same 
color  readings  as  the  reference  copy. 

No  control  targets  or  color  bars  are 
used. 

The  system  display  shows  where  ink 
key  values  need  to  be  changed  and 
stores  statistics  on  each  page  for  later 
accuracy  reporting.  With  automatic 
inking  adjustments,  the  system  could 
conceivably  dispense  with  the  video 
display  and  be  run  on-line  from  the 
main  press  control  system.  At  the  ap¬ 
propriate  time,  it  could  simply  be 
turned  on. 

The  Color  Correction  System  is  a 
natural  follow-up  to  the  Goss  digital 
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inker.  And  digital  reference  data  in¬ 
stead  of  a  printed  page  proof  seems  a 
logical  extension  of  the  system,  which 
is  exactly  what  Janis  said  is  ultimately 
sought. 

Before  it  ties  the  system  into  the 
press  controls,  however,  janis  said  that 
Rockwell  intends  to  add  automatic  reg¬ 
istration,  using  computer  analysis  of 
edges  of  adjoining  contrasting  objects 
within  an  image.  The  technique  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Rockwell  research  in  other 
areas. 

The  reference  copy  can  come  from  a 
smaller  proof  press  or  from  an  ap¬ 
proved  production  copy  for  use  at  re¬ 
mote  plants  —  a  USA  Today  page,  for 
example.  A  digital  proof  might  be 
passed  directly  into  the  system  from  a 
prepress  output  device. 

The  process  now  takes  about  two 
minutes  per  page  in  the  lab.  Putting 


the  same  software  algorithms  in 
firmware  will  cut  the  time  to  30  sec¬ 
onds,  said  janis,  who  added  that  even 
faster  speeds  are  expected. 

janis  said  customer  demonstrations 
of  the  off-line  prototype  may  be  given 
as  early  as  the  end  of  this  year  and  a 
beta  test  site  is  expected  in  early  1994. 

At  least  four  manufacturers  are 
keeping  hopes  alive  for  color  offset 
keyless  inking. 

At  MAN  Roland,  work  proceeds  to 
put  its  first  color  keyless  press  into  a 
Finnish  daily.  Rockwell  continues  test¬ 
ing  a  keyless  retrofit  to  a  Goss  Color- 
liner  unit  at  Copley’s  Fox  Valley  Press 
in  Plainfield,  111.,  not  far  from  RGS 
headquarters. 

Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses, 
long  a  leader  in  black-only  keyless  off- 
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Reshaping  Delivery 

Ferag  introduces  Rollpack  at  Nexpo 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FERAG  INC.  JUST  doesn’t  like 
squares. 

For  several  years  now,  the  interna¬ 
tional  postpress  equipment  maker  has 
shown  an  apparent  abhorrence  of  the 
cube  —  and  a  marked  preference  for 
the  circle. 

Consider  the  company’s  logo,  which 
was  adopted  about  seven  years  ago  and 
resembles  a  sporty  racing  car  wheel. 
The  circles  and  spokes  symbolize  Fer- 
ag’s  very  structure,  company  officials 
will  explain. 

In  the  center,  a  sphere  represents 
the  Entrepreneur  —  in  this  case, 
founder  Walter  Riest  and  his  family. 
Emanating  from  the  center  are  three 
spokes  symbolizing  Business,  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Personnel.  An  outer  ring  rep¬ 
resents  Upper  Level  Management  and 
is  encircled  by  yet  another  ring  repre¬ 
senting  Employees. 

Circles  and  spheres  are  not  limited 
to  Ferag’s  logo,  however.  Increasingly, 
the  shape  is  appearing  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  postpress  technology. 

Most  famously,  of  course,  there  were 
the  Variodisc  and  Minidisc  Han¬ 
dling/Storage  Systems. 

When  they  were  introduced  in  the 
early  1980s,  the  discs  challenged  the 
traditional  practice  of  storing  and 
buffering  by  bundling  and  palletizing 
newspapers  or  inserts. 

Now  Ferag  is  introducing  to  the 
United  States  market  a  product  that 
seeks  to  eliminate  the  bundle  entirely 
—  from  the  mailroom  to  the  carrier 
and  even  to  the  retailer. 

Rollpack  and  Rollunit  are  distribu¬ 
tion  units  for,  respectively,  multiple 
copies  and  single-copy  handling. 

Rollpacks  look  like  a  store-bought 
paper  towel  roll  wrapped  in  plastic,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  fanning  method  of  pack¬ 
aging  means  that  single  copies  can  be 
pulled  from  the  center  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  wrapper. 

The  round  shape  is  jarring  to  Amer¬ 
ican  eyes  at  first,  but  Ferag  says  Roll- 
pack  has  won  over  readers,  carriers 
and  retailers  in  the  year  since  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Europe. 


Ferag  Rollpack 


Clearly,  to  Ferag  executives  a  round 
shape  is  far  preferable  to  a  square 
bundle. 

In  fact,  at  a  Nexpo  press  conference, 
Ferag  executive  vice  president  Guido 
Steffan  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  square 


bundle  “a  non-productive  thing,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  evil.” 

The  massive  cost  —  in  machinery, 
space,  manning  and  maintenance  —  of 
producing  a  bundle  as  an  end-product 
of  newspaper  manufacturing  makes  no 
sense,  Steffan  argued. 

“The  bundle  stacker  is  the  first  step 
in  which  you  stop  the  copy  stream,”  he 
said.  “We  thought  we  could  simplify 
the  process  by  keeping  the  copy  stream 
moving.” 

Indeed,  Ferag  describes  the  roll  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Rollpack  machine  as 
“simply  a  rolled-up  section  copy 
stream.” 

Rollpack,  Ferag  says,  can  replace  a 


stacker,  strapper,  topsheet  applicator, 
turning  devices,  bundle  convergers  and 
much  of  the  conveyor  system  required 
for  producing  a  square  bundle. 

“The  philosophy  of  Rollpack  is  to  go 
right  to  the  loading  dock  and  right  into 
the  lorry  [truck],”  Steffen  said. 

Rollpack  also  has  been  designed  to 
accommodate  the  tailored  newspaper, 
he  said. 

A  single  roll  can  handle  any  paper 
count  from  one  copy  to  a  total  of  2,500 
broadsheet  pages,  according  to  Ferag 
executive  vice  president  Herman 
Hazen. 

Labels  —  or  even  point-of-sale  ad¬ 
vertising  posters  —  can  be  inserted  in 
one  step  into  the  rolls. 

“It  is  easy  to  palletize,”  Steffen  said, 
“because  with  Rollpack  the  length  is 
always  the  same  whether  you  have  one 
or  100  copies  in  a  roll.” 

Based  on  tests  at  newspapers  in 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ferag  claims  Rollpack  has  considerable 
advantages  for  carriers  and  retailers. 

Since  carriers  never  have  to  break 
the  binding  to  get  at  newspapers  in  the 


roll,  the  papers  cannot  scatter  in  a  de¬ 
livery  vehicle. 

Rollpack  wrapping  also  produces 
less  waste  than  the  strapping  and  kraft 
paper  of  a  traditional  bundle,  Ferag 
says. 

In  the  tests,  retailers  displayed  Roll- 
packs  with  what  were,  in  effect,  rack 
cards  in  each  roll. 

Single-copy  buyers  quickly  adapted 
to  the  roll,  Ferag  says.  “You  can  basi¬ 
cally  ‘Kleenex’  the  newspaper  out  of 
the  roll,”  Steffen  said,  making  a  verb  of 
the  brand  name  for  facial  tissue. 

Ferag  has  sold  Rollpack  units  to 
three  newspapers  in  Germany  and  one 
in  Denmark. 


Ferag  is  introducing  to  the  United  States  market  a 
product  that  seeks  to  eliminate  the  bundle 
entirely — from  the  mailroom  to  the  carrier  and 
even  to  the  retailer. 
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Bringing  the 
Mailroom  On-Line 

Newspapers  turn  to  computer  systems,  other  industries 
to  solve  manufacturing  problems 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ONCE  UPON  A  time,  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  directors  thought  they  worked 
in  a  unique  industry. 

Newspapers  are  not  like  other  man¬ 
ufacturers,  they  would  say. 

We  have  to  produce  massive  num¬ 
bers  of  ever  more  sophisticated  prod¬ 
ucts  in  an  ever  decreasing  amount  of 
time,  they  would  say. 

And  what  other  manufacturer  has  to 
do  all  that  we  must  do  to  make  a  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  shelf  life  as  short  and  final 
as  a  daily  newspaper? 

Newspaper  operations  workers  pro¬ 
claimed  their  very  special  place  in 
manufacturing  even  with  the  nick¬ 
name  for  their  product:  the  Daily 
Miracle. 

Nowadays,  though,  more  and  more 


leans,  Ferag  was  among  a  few  tradi¬ 
tional  newspaper  vendors  that  an¬ 
nounced  partnerships  with  companies 
experienced  in  other  manufacturing 
industries. 

Other  vendors  announced  products 
that  liberally  borrowed  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  philosophy  of  other,  more  au¬ 
tomated  industries. 

These  new  players  bring  a  good 
news-bad  news  message:  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  saying,  newspapers  do 
not  have  unique  manufacturing  prob¬ 
lems;  on  the  other  hand,  they  add, 
newspaper  manufacturing  thinking  lags 
behind  other  industries. 

Mark  Fernandez  is  one  of  those  out¬ 
siders  who  has  come  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

About  three  years  ago,  his  company, 
Intek  Integration  Technologies  Inc.,  in¬ 


Nowadays,  more  and  more  operations  people  are 
coming  around  to  the  idea  that  there  basically  is 
very  little  that  is  unique  —  and  nothing 
miraculous  —  about  manufacturing  a  newspaper. 


operations  people  are  coming  around 
to  the  idea  that  there  basically  is  very 
little  that  is  unique  —  and  nothing 
miraculous  —  about  manufacturing  a 
newspaper. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  turning 
to  other  industries  for  the  solutions 
to  their  most  vexing  manufacturing 
problems. 

“It  is  time,  really,  for  newspapers  to 
catch  up  with  what  is  already  routine 
in  other  industries,”  said  Barry  Evans, 
vice  president,  systems  engineering,  for 
Ferag  Inc. 

Unfamiliar  partners 

At  this  year’s  Nexpo  in  New  Or¬ 


vestigated  whether  the  automated  soft¬ 
ware  and  distribution  systems  it  had  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  food,  automotive,  aero¬ 
space  and  other  industries  would  work 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

“What  we  found  is  they  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar.  Even  though  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  did  not  want  to  look  at  itself  as  a 
production  industry,  it  certainly  was,” 
Fernandez  said. 

The  problem  was  that  the  newspaper 
industry  had  not  automated  sufficiently, 
he  said. 

“Data  was  communicated  person-to- 
person.  Product  information  had  to  be 
manually  input  into  a  machine,  then 
manually  retrieved,  and  then  manually 


input  for  accounting,”  Fernandez  said. 

“In  effect,  there  were  many  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  being  introduced  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  continued.  “It  is  clear  manual 
entries  will  introduce  error  into  the 
system.” 


Postpress  pressure 

Nowhere  is  that  more  true  than  in 
the  mailroom  and  the  entire  postpress 
process. 

Increasing  demands  for  ever  more 
precise  zoning — and  the  looming 
prospect  of  the  tailored  newspaper — 
have  put  more  pressure  than  ever  on 
the  back  shop. 

“If  you  have  more  than  150  [press] 
starts  and  stops  in  a  night,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  handle  manually.  You 
need  a  computer  system,”  said  Dieter 
Koch,  head  of  the  Baden,  Switzerland- 
based  printing  control  firm  ABB 
Process  Automation  Inc. 

Koch  was  speaking  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  vendor  to  German  newspapers 
which  have  as  many  as  150  zones. 

In  addition  to  zoning.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  are  also  feeling  the  pinch  of 
labor  costs,  which  remain  stubbornly 
high  in  the  postpress  area. 

“The  labor  component  in  the  U.S. 
was  not  that  important,  whereas  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  craft  unions  have  been  well-es¬ 
tablished  for  a  long  time,”  said  John  C. 
Jellovitz,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  ABB  Process  Automation. 

New  systems? 

However,  just  as  the  mailroom  and 
postpress  environment  is  changing,  so  is 
the  equipment. 

For  several  years  now,  vendors  have 
laid  on  ever  more  sophisticated  com¬ 
puterized  controls  and  management  re¬ 
port  capabilities. 

This  equipment  has  evolved  in  much 
the  same  way  front-end  systems  have 
over  the  years:  Proprietary  controls 
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have  been  replaced  by  standard  plat¬ 
forms;  touchscreens  and  mouses  replace 
keyboard  and  buttons;  and  reports  and 
diagnostics  are  detailed  yet  laid  out  to 
be  meaningful  at  a  glance. 

The  big  question  on  the  minds  of 
both  vendors  and  postpress  operators  at 
Nexpo  was  whether  all  this  evolution 
was  enough. 

Just  as  the  move  to  standard  plat¬ 
forms  at  the  front-end  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  better  networks,  so  the  mail- 
room  and  the  postpress  functions  have 
a  new  cry;  systems  integration. 

The  problem,  some  are  saying,  is  that 
all  these  sophisticated  controls  are  of¬ 
ten  not  talking  to  each  other. 

And  almost  always,  they  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  electronic  systems  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  which  drive  the 
demands  for  a  more  sophisticated  post¬ 
press  in  the  first  place. 

Automation  islands 

“Right  now,  there  are  a  lot  of  islands 
of  automation  in  the  mailroom,”  said 
David  C.  Slauter,  manager  of  marketing 
and  administration  for  AM  Graphics’ 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems. 

Some  of  those  islands  are,  to  be  sure, 
fairly  big.  AM  Graphics,  for  instance, 
was  showing  three  extensive  control 
systems  at  Nexpo. 

One,  the  Automated  Mailroom  Con¬ 
trol  System,  can  take  circulation  infor¬ 
mation  to  control  inserting,  bundling, 
labeling  and  truck  dock  distribution  ac¬ 
cording  to  zoning  requirements. 

AM’s  Selective  Inserting  System  bor¬ 
rows  bindery  technology  for  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  control  system. 

Hall  Processing  Systems  was  showing 
its  own  totalizer  system,  which  is  in  on¬ 
going  development.  The  system  uses 
one  of  the  most  standard  of  standard 
platforms:  Windows. 

“Windows  is  nice  because  the  opera¬ 
tor  interface  is  already  done  [for  a  sys¬ 
tem  developer],  so  as  there  are  more 
systems  added  in  the  pressroom,  opera¬ 
tors  will  say,  ‘Oh,  this  is  Windows.’  It 
will  get  sort  of  intuitive  for  them,”  said 
Tom  Wasserbauer,  manager  of  software 
engineering. 

Still,  Hall  and  AM  Graphics  readily 
acknowledge  that  their  systems,  sophis¬ 
ticated  as  they  are,  are  not  the  integrat¬ 
ed  systems  many  are  clamoring  for — or, 
perhaps,  not  so  many  are  clamoring 
for. 

“What  we’ve  found  is  that  everybody 
wants  system  integration,  but  nobody 
wants  to  pay  for  it,”  said  Hall’s  Wasser¬ 
bauer,  adding,  “1  think  eventually  they 


are  going  to  have  to  [adopt  system  inte¬ 
gration]  with  the  way  zoning  is  going.” 

AM  Graphics’  Slauter,  though,  says 
maybe  —  and  maybe  not. 

He  recalled  a  meeting  at  the  recent 
IFRA  during  which  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  were  asked  who  among  them  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  would  be  offering  a  se¬ 
lectively  inserted  paper  —  the  ultimate 
target  of  systems  integration  —  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

“Nobody  raised  a  hand,”  Slauter  said. 

Vendor  packages 

However,  some  other  big  vendors  are 
obviously  betting  that  systems  integra¬ 
tion  will  move  from  buzzword  to  must- 
buy. 

At  Nexpo,  Ferag,  the  big  postpress 
equipment  manufacturer,  announced 
that  it  was  forming  a  partnership  with 
Intek,  the  firm  experienced  in  automat¬ 
ing  other  industries. 

To  seal  the  relationship,  Ferag  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  made  “a  formal  long¬ 
term  financial  commitment”  to  the 
Bellevue,  Wash.-based  company,  whose 
president  is  Mark  Fernandez. 

Their  first  product  is  Smart,  which 


Ferag  bills  as  a  way  to  track  operations 
from  the  time  newsprint  comes  in  the 
door  until  it  leaves  as  a  finished  news¬ 
paper. 

“This  is  not  like  the  so-called  totaliz¬ 
ers  that  count  product,  and  then  tell 
you  how  badly  you’ve  done,”  Ferag’s 
Barry  Evans  said. 

Smart  includes  application-specific 
software  for  handling  newsprint  and 
supplement  storage,  movement  and 
production  scheduling.  Its  production 
control  system  includes  a  pressroom 
and  mailroom  totalizer,  a  scheduling 
and  control  system,  and  a  production 
management  information  and  report 
generating  system. 

GMA  claims  its  own  “total  integra¬ 
tion”  system  for  the  mailroom  with 
GMAX,  a  VAX-based  system. 

GMAX  includes  a  Package  Monitor¬ 
ing  System  that  provides  monitoring 


and  production  programming  before 
and  during  operation.  A  Missed  Insert 
Repair  system  enables  GMA’s  SLS-1000 
inserting  system  to  feed  missed  inserts 
automatically  before  the  package  leaves 
the  inserter.  Another  part  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  control.  Group  Management  Sys¬ 
tem,  generates  reports  and  puts  control 
of  downstream  equipment  in  one  cen¬ 
tral  location. 

Integration  in  Sweden 

Another  big  vendor,  IDAB  Inc.,  was 
showing  an  extensive  system  that  it  re¬ 
cently  installed  in  the  Dagenshyheter 
and  Expressen  newspapers  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden. 

News-Line  generates  a  map  of  the 
newspaper  plant  allowing  electronic 
control  and  monitoring  of  all  material 
handling. 

In  this  automated  operation, 
newsprint  rolls  can  be  automatically 
stored,  called  up  based  on  copy  de¬ 
mand,  and  loaded  on  presses.  When 
the  roll  is  exhausted,  the  core  is  auto¬ 
matically  collected  and  brought  to  a 
waste  disposal. 

Information  is  gathered  automatically 


from  the  purchasing  department,  sup¬ 
plier,  paper  mills  and  circulation. 

This  data  is  integrated  into  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  point  that  new  manifests  for 
newsprint  and  copies  of  the  tabloid  Ex¬ 
pressen  —  which  depends  on  widely 
fluctuating  single-copy  sales  —  are 
made  every  15  minutes,  said  IDAB  con¬ 
trols  manager  Tim  Eick. 

Integration  entrepreneur 
One  small  vendor  at  Nexpo  did  not 
think  much  of  the  systems  offered  by 
the  big  equipment  manufacturers. 

“What  we  feel  is  that  [big  equipment 
vendors]  have  held  the  newspapers 
hostage  long  enough.  The  Halls  and 
the  Ferags  of  the  world  don’t  want  us  in 
their  knickers,”  said  Tim  Cooper,  the 
blunt-speaking  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.-based 
NCS  Inc.  (continues) 


“If  you  have  more  than  150  [press]  starts 
and  stops  in  a  night,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
handle  manually.  You  need  a  computer  system,” 
said  Dieter  Koch,  head  of  the  Baden, 
Switzerland-based  printing  control  firm 
ABB  Process  Automation  Inc. 
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Triple-I  buying  ad  deliverer 


“For  the  past  10  years,  monitoring 
systems  and  management  systems  have 
not  existed,”  he  said. 

NCS’s  solution  is  a  compact  box  run¬ 
ning  NCS  Umbrella  System  Architec¬ 
ture  on  a  VAX  with  inputs  from  sensors 
throughout  the  press  and  production 
areas. 

The  NCS  system,  which  has  been 
sold  to  the  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J., 
and  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  NewS'JouV' 
nal,  tracks  and  controls  functions  from 
the  press  to  the  loading  dock,  including 
bundle  tracking,  inserting,  press,  stack¬ 
er  and  ink  jet  controls,  totalizing,  zon¬ 
ing  and  cart  loading. 

“It’s  all  SQL-compliant  [Standard 
Query  Language]  so  you  can  pull  out 
everything  that  ever  happened,”  Cooper 
said. 

Controls  and  interfaces,  however, 
have  been  designed  to  be  non-threaten¬ 
ing  to  workers.  Cooper  said. 

“In  this  particular  world,  you  have  to 
watch  out  for  the  Big  Brother  factor. 
We’re  not  there  to  trap  [an  employee]  or 
catch  him  up.  What  we  do  allow  him  to 
do  is  his  job,”  he  said. 

At  this  point.  Cooper  says,  postpress 
systems  integration  is  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  entrepreneur. 

“This  particular  industry  has  been  a 
long  way  back,”  he  said,  “because  of  its 
complexity,  and  because  the  vendors 
don’t  want  to  do  it. 

“The  general  printing  industry  is  just 
as  bad.  Management  systems  just  don’t 
exist  —  properly  —  and  it  is  the  OEMs 
who  have  prevented  their  customers 
from  having  information.”  BE^P 


DIGIFLEX  INC.,  A  young  Los  Ange¬ 
les-based  company  that  electronically 
distributes  advertising  to  newspapers, 
has  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Informa¬ 
tion  International  Inc. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed,  and  the 
deal,  announced  at  Nexpo,  was  subject 
to  approval  by  boards  of  both  firms. 

The  deal  would  become  the  latest  in 
a  buying  spree  since  Charles  Ying  took 
over  as  president  of  Culver  City,  Calif.- 
based  triple-I  about  two  years  ago. 

In  a  little  over  a  year,  it  has  gobbled 
up  Camex  and  its  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  systems,  color  system  vendor  Dia¬ 
dem,  and  output  device  maker  Xitron. 
Triple-I  showed  products  from  all  three 
companies  in  its  booth  this  year,  and  it 
is  trying  to  integrate  their  products  into 
its  ad  makeup,  database,  pagination  and 
output  systems. 

DigiFlex  is  a  little-known  competitor 
to  AdSat  in  the  business  of  delivering 
advertising  to  newspapers. 

Instead  of  using  satellites  and  dedi¬ 
cated  hardware  to  print  hard  copies  at 
each  newspaper,  DigiFlex  receives  ads 
electronically  from  ad  agencies,  cus¬ 
tomizes  them  for  each  paper  (adding  lo¬ 
cal  TV  channels,  for  instance),  and 
transmits  them  via  modem  and  phone 
lines  to  newspaper  production  systems, 
where  ads  can  be  output  on  paper  and 
pasted  onto  page  mechanicals  or  come 
out  of  pagination  systems  as  part  of  full 
pages. 


Most  of  DigiFlex’s  work  has  been 
NBC  ads  for  network  television  pro¬ 
gramming.  It  said  it  has  contracts  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  was  testing  at  the  Neu) 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

DigiFlex  charges  the  sender  and 
receiver. 

A  prepared  statement  said  that  the 
two  companies  have  worked  together 
on  computer  file  formats,  and  the 
“working  relationship  has  led  to  the 
eventual  decision  for  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  to  merge  before  DigiFlex  moves  on 
to  the  next  phase.” 

Norman  Branchflower,  who  started 
DigiFlex  as  an  offshoot  of  his  ad  agency 
specializing  in  television  listings,  said, 
“We  have  always  believed  that  the  Digi¬ 
Flex  solution  was  the  right  one  for  the 
industry.  Our  problem  has  been  in  get¬ 
ting  the  industry  to  agree  with  us.  We 
believe  that  triple-I  has  the  technical 
credibility  and  financial  strength  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  both  the  advertisers 
and  newspapers  that  we  are  a  viable  so¬ 
lution  to  their  problems.” 

He  said  DigiFlex  charges  a  $7,500  in¬ 
stallation  fee  and  $25  per  ad. 

Coincidentally,  Branchflower  and 
DigiFlex  operations  vice  president  E.J. 
Dieckman  manned  a  tiny  booth  just 
across  the  isle  from  triple-I,  where 
dozens  of  staffers  from  among  triple-I’s 
350  employees  hustled  products. 

—  George  Garneau 


MycrO'Tek  core  with  Monotype  alive,  kicking 


SALVAGED  FROM  BANKRUPTCY, 
the  remnants  of  Mycro-Tek  Inc.  man¬ 
aged  to  mount  a  Nexpo  exhibit  under 
the  name  of  Monotype  Industries. 

The  company  is  operated  separate¬ 
ly  but  joins  Monotype  Inc.,  the 
British  systems  vendor  QED  Technol¬ 
ogy  Ltd.  and  Harland  Simon  Press 
Control  Systems  under  the  ownership 
umbrella  of  the  U.K.  firm  IPA  Hold¬ 
ings  Ltd. 

The  new  owners  bought  the  rights  to 
service  Mycro-Tek’s  700  installations 
and  paid  $200,000  for  Mycro-Tek’s 
Freedom  Series  system,  closing  the  deal 
just  two  days  before  Nexpo  opened  on 
June  D,  said  Terry  Borchers,  who  spent 
16  years  with  Mycrotek  before  becom¬ 
ing  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 


ager  of  its  successor  company. 

“The  company,  or  entity,  known  as 
Mycro-Tek  is  alive  and  well  and  called 
Monotype  Industries,”  Borchers  said. 

“What’s  new  is  the  fact  that  we’re 
here  ....  It’s  a  miracle  we’re  showing 
anything.” 

Mycro-Tek  last  year  employed  86 
people  in  Wichita,  Kan.  Monotype  In¬ 
dustries  has  26  employees  and  remains 
in  Wichita. 

It  demonstrated  Freedom  with 
Quark  Xtensions,  for  which  it  has  ap¬ 
plied  but  not  yet  received  a  license. 

The  system  has  moved  its  editorial, 
classified  and  page  makeup  software  to 
Macintosh  computers. 

The  system  runs  Oracle  relational 
database  software. 


Smaller  installations  to  about  24 
terminals  use  Apple  equipment  as  file 
servers  and  larger  systems  use  IBM 
RS/6000  file  servers. 

In  a  related  development,  IPA 
Holdings  used  Nexpo  to  launch  QED, 
which  has  180  European  installations, 
and  50  elsewhere.  It  sells  PC  and 
Macintosh-based  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  systems,  mostly  at  larger  papers. 

With  the  remnants  of  Mycrotek  as 
a  sister  company,  QED  has  something 
of  an  entree  into  U.S.  newspapers, 
and  smaller  newspapers. 

Borchers  said  Monotype  Industries 
“will  work  with”  its  affiliates,  but  just 
what  the  relationship  means  to  news¬ 
papers  remains  to  be  seen. 

—  George  Garneau 
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Believe  it  or  not,  we 


just  won  three  national 
awards  for  a  story 
we’re  not  very  proud  of. 


Last  fall  wasn’t  exact¬ 
ly  a  high  point  in  our  state’s 
history. 

The  protest  rallies, 
hate  crimes  and  controversy 
that  surrounded  Measure  9 
practically  tore  communities 
apart.  The  issue  obviously 
hit  a  nerve.  And  the  battle 
got  very  personal. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation 
turned  to  Oregon,  awaiting 
the  outcome.  We  were  the 
spotlight  of  a  national  de¬ 
bate  over  personal  morality 
and  public  policy,  tolerance 
and  family  values. 

And  The  Oregonian  was  there, 
covering  it  all.  The  paper  would  write 
over  300  stories  about  Measure  9  before 
the  issue  came  to  a  climax  during  the 
November  election. 

But  before  the  election.  The 
Oregonian  editorial  department,  headed 
by  Robert  M.  Landauer,  decided  it  was 
time  for  The  Oregonian  to  do  more  than 
just  report  the  news. 


J”!  t 


to  be  “abnormal,  wrong, 
unnatural  and  perverse.” 

So  it’s  over.  At  least 
for  now.  We’ve  gone  back  to 
getting  along  as  best  as  we 
can.  And  Robert  Landauer’s 
twelve  editorials  have  long 
since  been  forgotten. 

But  then  recently  they 
resurfaced,  to  be  awarded 


Slop  TH  three  of  the  highest  honors 

Militant  "Chr 


Agend. 

NO  or 


It  was  time  to  take  a  stand. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  twelve 
editorials,  called  “Oregon’s  Inquisition,” 
in  which  Landauer  declared  the  campaign 
for  the  measure  was  based  largely  on 
myths,  distortions  and  defamations. 

Now  here  it  is,  five  months  later. 
And  as  we  all  know,  the  measure  was 
defeated -the  Oregon  Constitution  will  not 


in  the  newspaper  business 
-  the  National  Headliner 
Award  from  the  Press  Club 
of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
the  1993  Unity  in  Media 
Award  from  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  and  the 
Walker  Stone  Award  from  the  Scripps 
Howard  Foundation  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Yes,  we  are  very  proud  that  these 
editorials  have  won  awards.  But  what 
we’re  really  hoping  is  that  we  never  have 
to  write  another  story  like  that  again. 


be  revised  to  declare  homosexuality  If  It  Matters  To  Oregonians,  It’s  In  The  Oregonian. 


TechBriefe 


Digital  photos, 
transmitter, 
camera,  archive 

ONE  OF  THE  most  talked-about  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  Nexpo  show  was  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press’  PhotoLink,  a  lightweight, 
portable  photo  transmission  system 
melding  Nikon’s  Coolscan  negative 
scanner  and  Apple’s  Powerbook  note¬ 
book  computer. 

The  combination,  with  AP’s  software, 
provides  a  more  powerful  portable  pho¬ 
to  transmitter,  at  about  half  the  weight 
and  cost  of  AP’s  Leaf  transmitter. 

Photographers  in  the  field  simply 
scan  processed  film  negatives  in  the 
Coolscan,  manipulate  and  enhance  col¬ 
or  images  on  the  Powerbook’s  flip-up 
screen,  type  in  cutlines  and  other  textu¬ 
al  information,  and  transmit  by  phone 
lines  through  Powerbook’s  built-in  mo¬ 
dem  to  AP  Leaf  Picture  Desks  or  Mac¬ 
intosh  computers. 

Sold  together,  the  AP  PhotoLink  Pro 
package  costs  about  $10,000.  The  soft¬ 
ware  is  sold  alone  as  AP  PhotoLink  S. 

It  holds  about  100  digitally  com¬ 
pressed  pictures. 

AP  said  it  expects  to  begin  field-test¬ 
ing  the  unit  in  July  and  delivery  in 
August. 

The  system  is  also  designed  to  allow 
Kodak’s  digital  camera  to  unload  picture 
data  into  PhotoLink  for  processing  and 
transmission. 

AP  also  demonstrated  its  new  AP 
Mac  Archive,  a  cheaper  electronic  pho¬ 
to  archive.  Using  Fetch  database  soft¬ 
ware,  it  performs  key  word  searches  on 
a  database  of  up  to  32,000  pictures, 
which  are  stored  on  magneto  optical 
disks  holding  up  to  2,000  photos  each. 

It  costs  $5,000  plus  a  Macintosh  and 
can  be  upgraded  to  the  more  expensive 
AP  Leaf  Preserver. 

Also  attracting  attention  was  Nikon’s 
D-1  experimental  digital  camera.  It  uses 
standard  Nikon  F  series  lenses,  two 
CCD  chips  to  capture  pictures  at  a  res¬ 
olution  of  1180x840  pixels.  It  weighs  3.5 
lbs.  and  shoots  1.7  frames  a  second  at 
the  ASA  rating  of  1200. 

A  credit  card-sized  solid  state  memo¬ 
ry  card  holds  40  color  pictures,  20  in 
high  resolution  mode. 

Nikon’s  John  Harcourt  expected  the 
camera’s  2  megabyte  storage  would  soon 
rise  to  1  gigabyte. 


The  D-1  was  not  for  sale.  Nikon  was 
surveying  showgoers  before  deciding  to 
produce  it  for  sale  or  wait  for  improve¬ 
ments. 

Nikon  also  demonstrated  an  im¬ 
proved  version  of  its  NT-3000  photo 
transmitter. 

It  announced  an  agreement  for  In¬ 
gram  Micro  to  distribute  Nikon’s  Cool¬ 
scan  Film  Scanner  and  ImageAccess 
archive  software  in  the  Americas. 
Coolscan  scans  at  2,700  dots  an  inch 
and  sells  for  $2,195. 

Also  jumping  into  photo  archives  was 
Dupont’s  Crosfield  (Canada)  Inc., 
which  previewed  its  developing  ARKive 
system  that  uses  Mac  or  PC  terminals 
to  access  Sparcstation  file  servers. 


AT  LEAST  THREE  vendors  came  to 
New  Orleans  with  demonstrations  that 
ensured  Nexpo  would  not  be  a  dead 
show  for  them. 

TKS  (USA)  Inc.  and  GMA  Inc. 
went  “live”  in  an  unusual  cooperative 
joint  demonstration  by  two  different 
vendors. 

Separately,  Hall  Processing  Systems 
demonstrated  its  new  totalizer  system 
for  postpress  by  hooking  up  with  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal 
pressroom,  where  the  system  is  being 
tested. 

In  the  joint  TKS/GMA  demonstra¬ 
tion,  GMA’s  News-Grip  Conveyor  Sys¬ 
tem  snaked  across  aisle  4000,  linking 
TKS’s  four-high  Spectrum  tower  high¬ 
speed  press  unit  directly  into  a  Muller 
Martini  PrintRoll  unit. 

The  demonstrations  allowed  TKS  to 
highlight  the  speed  and  color  capability 
of  its  press  while  showcasing  the  stor¬ 
age,  retrieval  and  buffering  capabilities 
of  the  Muller  Martini  PrintRoll. 

In  addition  to  the  occasional  joint 
demonstrations,  the  two  vendors  held 
separate  presentations  of  their  products. 

For  Hall,  the  link  to  the  Memphis 
paper  was  a  way  to  showcase  the  real¬ 
time  capabilities  of  the  Windows- 
based  totalizer  system  Hall  has  under 
development. 

At  the  moment,  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  is  using  the  system  to  shut  down 
the  presses  and  to  generate  manage¬ 
ment  reports. 


As  with  any  “live”  show,  there  have 
been  glitches  in  the  demonstration, 
said  Tom  Wasserbauer,  manager  of  soft¬ 
ware  engineering. 

“It  seems  to  run  best  when  I’m  the 
only  one  here,”  he  said. 

When  an  E&P  reporter  visited,  how¬ 
ever,  access  was  achieved  flawlessly.  No 
production  was  under  way  at  the  time, 
but  the  management  reports  were  all 
there. 

Wasserbauer  said  the  modem  con¬ 
nection  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 
is  unusual  only  in  distance. 

“Jimmy  Hamilton  [Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  director  of  operations]  has  the 
same  configuration  [on  his  computer]  at 
home  and  dials  in  during  the  night  to 
see  how  things  are  going,”  Wasserbauer 
said.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


A  DIVISION  OF  Lockheed  Corp.  has 
what  it  calls  a  “revolutionary”  process 
for  outputting  pages  on  heat-sensitive 
polyester  film  that  needs  no  chemical 
processing. 

CalComp  of  Anaheim  demonstrated 
its  film  output  device  to  produce  pages 
on  Ecofilm. 

“It’s  the  first  on  the  market,”  product 
manager  David  Boxall  said  of  the  film, 
which  he  said  meets  two  needs. 

“The  first  is  for  advanced  electronic 
printing  to  improve  production.  The 
second  is  in  meeting  environmental  re¬ 
quirements,  a  severe  situation  newspa¬ 
per  printers  are  beginning  to  face  today 
and  will  in  the  near  future,”  he  said. 

The  thermal  printer  produces  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive  images.  The  film  is  then 
used  to  burn  offset  printing  plates. 

Boxall  said  the  film  is  cheaper  than 
standard  production  film,  plus  it  re¬ 
quires  no  chemicals  and  can  be  discard¬ 
ed  in  the  office  trash. 

It  uses  no  toner.  Heat  causes  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  coatings  on  the  polyester  film. 

Pages  take  three  minutes  to  produce 
at  resolution  of  406  dots  per  inch. 

Boxall  expects  a  market  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  small  papers  and  shoppers. 

The  unit  is  $30,000  for  the  36- inch¬ 
wide  model,  $24,000  for  the  24-inch. 

CalComp  also  introduced  a  600  DPI 
color  proofer  in  llxl7-inc  format  using 
PostScript.  Also  using  a  thermal  process 
it  produces  a  page  in  under  two  minutes 
and  costs  $9,000.  —  George  Garneau 


Vendors  go  4ive’ 
at  Nexpo 


Cleaner  page  film 
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JIM  MORIN 


Wins  National  Cartoonists  Society's 
Best  Editorial  Cartoonist  Award 


'OA'iw 
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King  Features  is  proud  to  syndicate  the 
outstanding  work  of  Jim  Morin,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  The  Miami  Herald  and  winner  of: 

•  Overseas  Press  Club  Award  for  Best 

Cartoons  on  Foreign  Affairs 

•  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Green  Eyeshade  Award 

•  Inter-American  Press  Association  Award 


Call  your  local  King  Features  representative  or  Richard  Heimlich, 
Director  of  Sales,  for  samples  and  rates  where  available. 

Toll  free:  800-526-KING  •  Collect:  212-455-4000 


216  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017 
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Before  Tailored 


by  John  Consoli 

THE  “TARGETED”  NEWSPAPER 
will  precede  the  “tailored”  newspaper 
product  by  “several  years,”  according  to 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  for  technology 
George  Cashau. 

The  reason,  Cashau  said,  is  that  a 
targeted  newspaper  is  advertiser-driven 
and  customers  will  not  know  they  are 
being  targeted.  It  will  involve  coordi¬ 
nation  only  with  the  advertiser,  and 
the  customer  will  receive  the  entire 
newspaper  package. 

The  tailored  newspaper  will  be  sub¬ 
scriber-driven.  A  subscriber  could  or¬ 
der  daily  whatever  special  sections  of 
the  newspaper  he  or  she  desires  and 
that  order  could  change  from  day  to 
day  —  a  much  more  complicated 
process  to  consummate. 

“A  good  software  program  could  eas¬ 
ily  handle  [the  sorting  of  orders],”  he 


said,  but  “the  mechanical  and  labeling 
requirements  are  much  tougher.” 

Cashau  said  the  announced  rollout 
this  week  of  the  Standard  Advertising 
Invoice  will  be  a  “large  step”  toward 
making  it  easier  for  advertisers  to  use 
an  assortment  of  newspapers. 

He  said  a  task  force  headed  by 
Charles  Brumback,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Chicago-based 
Tribune  Co.  and  head  of  the  NAA 
technical  committee,  is  working  to  de¬ 
velop  a  one-order,  one-bill  network  for 
advertisers. 

“This  will  address  new  national 
business  as  well  as  transactions  with 
major  retailers  that  make  multiple 
buys,”  Cashau  said. 

NAA  is  also  working  on  a  protocol 


that  will  allow  the  exchange  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  electronically. 

The  first  phase  of  this  Electronic 
Data  Interchange  (EDI)  system  is 
nearly  complete  and  the  next  three 
phases  are  expected  to  be  completed 
by  December,  Cashau  said. 

Dillard’s  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is 
“gearing  up  for  electronic  business 
transactions  with  their  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers  and  should  be  in  testing  before 
the  end  of  1993,”  he  said. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  text,  graphics  and  photographs 
—  full  makeup  ad  transmission. 

“Progress  is  being  made  on  Post¬ 
script  versions  of  this  transmission  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  possible 
at  acceptable  speeds  within  the  next 
year,”  Cashau  said. 

Here  is  the  computer-integrated 
manufacturing  system  that  Cashau  en¬ 
visions  a  few  years  from  now: 

“An  advertiser  places  a  targeted  ad 


with  a  newspaper  either  electronically 
or  through  a  back-office  provider. 

“The  newspaper  accepts  the  ad  and 
receives  the  targeted  market  list  of 
customers  from  the  advertiser,  elec¬ 
tronically.  The  newspaper,  via  soft¬ 
ware,  merge-purges  this  list  with  its 
subscriber  list  and  comes  up  with  a  tar¬ 
geted  circulation  number. 

“The  information  on  the  rate  and 
numbers  goes  back  to  the  advertiser 
who  approves  it  and  sends  preprints  or 
an  ROP  request  to  the  newspaper  with 
sizing  position  and  frequency. 

“When  the  OK  is  given,  the  produc¬ 
tion  system  kicks  in  and  the  process 
begins.  A  central  computer  activates 
the  programming  of  the  various  press, 
post-press  and  distribution  equipment 


so  that  the  production  is  completely 
automated. 

“All  preprints  or  production  from 
the  press  would  be  packaged  according 
to  the  target.  Individual  labels  would 
be  attached  to  each  package  and  the 
product  would  be  arranged  in  throw 
order.  Misses  or  errors  would  be  cor¬ 
rected  on  the  fly.  Missed  inserts  or 
packages  without  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  would  be  easily  repairable  with  a 
fully  loaded  product.  This  would  en¬ 
sure  that  the  targeted  recipient  gets  the 
proper  ad. 

“The  data  from  all  of  these  requests 
would  be  saved  and  added  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  profile.” 

Cashau  gave  his  report  at  a  labor  re¬ 
lations  and  technology  seminar  during 
Nexpo  in  New  Orleans.  BECT 

NAA  has  a  heart 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  has  done  an  about-face  in 
its  policy  to  ban  distribution  of  show 
dailies  at  attendees’  hotel  room  doors  at 
the  annual  Nexpo  gathering. 

NAA  had  introduced  its  own  daily 
publication  covering  the  show  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  The  association’s  de¬ 
cision  to  ban  all  other  publications  pro¬ 
voked  an  outcry  from  Graphic  Arts 
Monthly  and  some  exhibitors. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  week’s  confer¬ 
ence,  NAA  eased  its  policy  when  a  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  was  reached  between 
Graphic  Arts  Monthly  and  NAA  to  al¬ 
low  distribution  of  the  GAM  show  dai¬ 
ly  at  the  Hilton  Rivergate  Hotel,  co¬ 
headquarters  hotel  for  Nexpo. 

Four  days  later,  the  ban  was  eliminat¬ 
ed  entirely. 

“We  have  re-examined  our  policy  re¬ 
garding  distribution  of  show  dailies  at 
hotel  doors  of  Nexpo  exhibitors  and  de¬ 
cided  the  policy  is  not  consistent  with 
the  role  of  a  newspaper  association,” 
said  Jim  Donahue,  NAA  senior  vice 
president  for  communications.  “So,  al¬ 
though  the  practice  is  common  among 
many  other  organizations  that  sponsor 
such  events,  we  will  not  repeat  it.” 


The  “targeted”  newspaper  will  precede 
the  “tailored”  newspaper  product  by  “several 
years,”  according  to  NAA^s  George  Cashau. 
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Eclipse  news  ink  is  soybean 
oil  based  and  extremely  low  in 
VOC’s.  It’s  a  big  step  forward  for 
the  environment,  and  a  big  step 
forward  for  your  readers,  too! 
Cleaner  papers.  Virtually  no 
rub-off.  Easy  to  read.  Eclipse 
scores  an  average  .3.44  percent 
blackness  for  typical  rub  stain, 
according  to  NAA  Quality 
Assessment  Manual  Section  A-9..3. 

f 


IW:  INTERl  ECU  ll-.CHNQl.fXrV  AWARD  WINNER 


It  stands  out  sharp  and  black  on 
the  page  and  stays  on  the  page. 

In  addition,  as  readability  goes  up, 
rriaintenance  goes  down.  Eclipse 
provides  the  best  overall  printabi- 
lity  on  press.  Pipe  roller  build-up 
does  not  exist.  Eclipse  requires 
lower  fountain  solution  settings 
with  fast  print  clean-up.  Eclipse 
performs  better  in  the  press  as  well 
as  on  the  page.  ^ 


■Sun  (ilicinical  (a»r|>oralioti  — 

\cu  >  Ink  l>i\  ision 

<).'{|  Coniral  \\ctui<-.  <!arl>la(ll.  N.l  (tTOT'J 
(201)  l  ax  (201)  ‘»;{;{-22'>l 


Like  the  entire  line  of  Sun 
Chemical  news  inks.  Eclipse  is 
made  under  the  Total  Quality 
Management  (TQM)  program: 
your  assurance  of  consistency, 
high  quality,  and  uncompromising 
service.  Call  us  today  for  more 
information  about  Eclipse... 
and  turn  out  the  lights  on  your 
competition! 


Si.  ^  TOTAL 

S£  aiVs  quality 

~  M,  MANAGEMENT 


Thumbs  up  for  MetroColor. 

Continue  to  print  720,000  newspapers  a  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the 
color  capability  and  paging  of  10  Goss®  Metroliner®  presses.  Confronted  with  this 
challenge,  I^ul  Lynch,  Rick  Surkamer,  Chuck  Edwards,  Jay  Bogg  (1-r)  and  others 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  turned  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems.  The  solution  was 
a  partnership  and  MetroColor®  press  equipment.  A  partnership  to  manage  the 
delicate  balance  of  newspaper  production  and  press  installation.  A  MetroColor® 
four-high  tower  for  each  press  so  the  Tribune  could  print  a  section  with  process 
color  on  every  page.  What’s  more,  extensive  classroom  and  on-site  training  of 
press  crews  assured  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new  equipment.  At  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Freedom  Center,  it’s  thumbs  up.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell 
International.  Phone  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 
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Tenuous  Future 

Producing  and  distributing  a  tailored  newspaper  is  not  as  simple  or 
economically  feasible  as  some  thought,  production  execs  are  told 


by  John  Consoli 

PRODUCING  AND  DISTRIBUTING 
a  tailored  newspaper  is  not  feasible  in 
the  current  economic  climate,  and  with 
portable  electronic  delivery  expected  to 
be  commonplace  by  the  end  of  the 
decade  it  may  not  be  wise  for  news¬ 
papers  to  invest  in  such  a  project. 

That  was  the  surprisingly  candid 
message  issued  to  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  executives  this  week  by  Tom 
Simms,  vice  president  for  systems  at 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

“My  guess  is  .  .  .  that  if  we  are  not 
successfully  producing  and  delivering 
household  tailored  newspapers  by  1997 
or  1998,  we  might  as  well  not  invest 
the  effort  and  dollars  necessary  to  do  it 
at  all,”  Simms  told  a  standing-room- 
only  crowd  on  the  opening  day  of  the 


Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
Nexpo  93  conference  and  exposition 
in  New  Orleans. 

“I  believe  use  of  portable  electronic 
services  will  be  commonplace  early  in 
the  21st  century,”  he  said. 

Simms  discussed  the  decision  by 
Knight-Ridder’s  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
not  to  proceed  with  a  four-year  project 
to  begin  distribution  of  a  tailored 
newspaper  in  that  market.  Knight-Rid- 
der  is  also  the  parent  company  of  PNI. 

“We  are,  at  the  moment,  on  hold 
with  the  Wichita  plan,”  he  said.  “The 
clearest  reason:  Start-up  costs  are 
incompatible  with  the  economic 
environment.” 

Simms  said  the  Wichita  plan  would 


require  an  additional  4.5  positions  to 
manage  and  maintain  an  accurate 
database  containing  the  needed  sub¬ 
scriber  and  distribution  information. 

“Our  industry  prides  itself  in  mean¬ 
ingful  and  accurate  subscriber  data¬ 
bases,”  Simms  said.  “The  reality  for 
most  newspapers,  however,  is  that 
while  necessary  and  helpful,  our  CIS 
databases  are  not  nearly  as  accurate  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be  and  certain¬ 
ly  don’t  contain  the  kind  of  psycho¬ 
graphic  and  demographic  information 
necessary  to  produce  and  distribute  a 
truly  custom-tailored  newspaper.” 

The  distribution  of  newspapers  la¬ 
beled  with  specific  customer  names 
and  addresses  is  also  quite  complex, 
Simms  said. 

“Making  sure  the  right  truck  has  the 
right  bundles  in  the  correct  order  so 
that  the  right  carrier  can  deliver  the 
right  newspaper  in  his  or  her  defined 


delivery  sequence  to  the  right  doorstep 
with  no  problems  is  deemed  impossible 
by  some,”  he  said. 

Doing  this  successfully  in  Wichita, 
Simms  said,  would  require  an  addition¬ 
al  four  positions  in  circulation  and  13 
in  the  mailroom. 

A  lesser  concern  about  distributing 
the  tailored  newspaper  is  disaster  con¬ 
trol,  he  said. 

“In  the  night-to-night  routine  of 
running  a  mailroom,  you  only  have  to 
witness  a  few  stacker-jams,  burst  bun¬ 
dles  or  ink-jet  and  under-wrap  mal¬ 
functions  to  have  nightmares  regarding 
how  to  recover  labeled,  sequenced,  in¬ 
serted,  address-specific  newspapers 
that  have  gone  through  one  of  these 


disasters  on  their  way  to  the  loading 
dock,”  he  said. 

Simms  remains  convinced  that  the 
tailored  newspaper  is  doable,  but  all 
the  bugs  have  to  be  worked  out. 

He  pointed  out  that  Knight-Ridder 
and  the  Wichita  Eagle  began  working 
with  software  and  equipment  suppliers 
in  1989  to  come  up  with  a  complete 
business  plan  to  begin  offering  the  tai¬ 
lored  newspaper. 

The  fact  that  it  took  so  long  to 
reach  this  point  and  it  has  not  become 
a  reality  today  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  concept. 

However,  Simms  says,  “After  12 
years  of  work  between  Knight-Ridder 
and  Collier-Jackson,  especially  regard¬ 
ing  CIS  development,  and  after  18 
months  of  work  specifically  related  to 
enhancements  to  support  custom-tai¬ 
lored  newspapers,  we  are  convinced 
that  Collier-Jackson  can  produce  data¬ 
base  software  that  serves  the  psycho¬ 
graphic  and  demographic  needs  of  the 
market.” 

Simms  said  he  is  convinced  that 
Collier-Jackson  can  produce  software 
that  is  “capable  of  driving  the  mail- 
room  equipment  well  enough  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  produce  custom-tailored 
newspapers,”  and  that  both  Graphic 
Management  Associates  and  AM 
Graphics  —  which  were  also  involved 
in  the  Wichita  project  —  “can  both 
deliver  the  computer-controlled  me¬ 
chanical  technology  to  insert  and  label 
newspapers  tailored  for  the  individual 
household.” 

However,  he  says,  mechanical  cus¬ 
tomization  in  the  mailroom  for  the  tai¬ 
lored  newspaper  will  lose  its  value  as 
the  reality  of  electronic  newspapers 
approaches.  BEd?? 

Switch  to  a.m. 

THE  TIMES-REPORTER  of  Dover- 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  will  become  a 
morning  paper  beginning  Sept.  13,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  M.  Jelenic,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  parent 
Journal  Register  Co. 


“Our  industry  prides  itself  in  meaningful 
and  accurate  subscriber  databases,”  Simms  said. 
“The  reality  for  most  newspapers,  however, 
is  that  while  necessary  and  helpful,  our  CIS 
databases  are  not  nearly  as  accurate  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be  ” 
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"W\y  buy  3  pieces  of  equipment- 
when  you  can  buy  1  tbat  does 
a  better  job?" 

Rollpack 

Saves  money! 

It's  a: 

Stacker 
Wrapper 
Strapper 

In  One! 

Save  valuable  mailroom 
floor  space! 


Compared  with  conventional  stocking-packaging  technology,  Rollpack  saves  space. 


F'E'R'ArG' 

It's  the  Smart  Buy! 


To  begin  Rolling-in  your  profits  call  Jeff  Elmore  at:  215-788-0892 

FERAG  INC.  -  190  Rittenhouse  Circle,  RQ  Box  13^  Bristol  PA  19007-0137 


Focus  on  Computers 

Computerized  management  systems — monitoring  everything  from 
page  assembly  to  output  devices — are  shown  at  Nexpo  gathering 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

FIRST,  NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT 
computer  systems  to  perform  functions 
such  as  setting  type  and  creating  ads. 

Now  they  need  systems  just  to  keep 
track  of  the  other  systems. 

Such  is  the  proliferation  of  comput¬ 
ers,  and  the  complexity  of  their  work. 

The  increased  focus  on  computers 
to  track  and  manage  component  sys¬ 
tems,  with  the  intent  of  raising  produc¬ 
tivity,  was  evident  in  exhibitors’  booths 
at  the  newspaper  trade  show  Nexpo  in 
New  Orleans. 

Computerized  management  systems 
were  on  display  to  monitor  everything 
from  ad  and  page  assembly  to  output 
devices. 

“Everybody’s  shooting  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  page,  but  how  do  you  manage 


it?”  said  Martin  Dann,  sales  director 
for  the  U.K.  firm  QED  Technology 
Ltd.,  whose  Q  View  page  production 
management  system  is  going  into 
testing. 

“It  has  become  a  focus  of  the  indus¬ 
try,”  said  Information  International 
Inc.  marketing  vice  president  Harry  M. 
Dahl,  whose  company  demonstrated  a 
system  to  monitor  output  devices. 

Output  Manager  is  designed  “so  the 
production  manager  can  sit  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  know  what  is  going  on,”  Dahl 
said. 

Triple-I  also  offers  systems  to  trace 
and  control  advertising  production. 

In  other  trends,  virtually  all  the 
vendors  of  advertising  and  editorial 
systems  were  renouncing  their  pasts 
as  sellers  of  proprietary  computers 
and  preaching  the  new  gospel  of 


open  systems,  standard  hardware  and 
integration. 

“We  are  an  open  systems  company,” 
Dahl  said  in  remarks  echoed  around 
the  show  floor.  “We  are  going  to  try  to 
solve  newspapers’  problems,  not  hawk 
hardware.” 

After  a  usual  year  of  instability  and 
changing  ownership  among  system 
vendors,  some  familiar  names  had  new 
corporate  parents,  including  Atex,  My- 
crotek,  Camex,  Diadem,  Leaf  Systems 
and  Xitron. 

There  were  also  signs  the  weak  busi¬ 
ness  trend  of  the  last  few  years  was 
breaking.  Smaller  companies  such  as 
Software  Consulting  Services  and  Dig¬ 
ital  Technologies  Inc.  reported  large 
sales  increases  this  year. 

As  newspapers  internally  evolve  into 
a  series  of  databases,  system  suppliers 


emphasized  their  abilities  to  use  soft¬ 
ware  to  integrate  the  databases  gener¬ 
ated  by  often  separate  newspaper 
departments. 

Those  databases  increasingly  are 
downsizing  from  IBM  and  other  mini¬ 
computers  to  networks  of  UNIX  appli¬ 
cation  servers,  according  to  Software 
Consulting  president  Richard  Cichelli. 

Vendors  were  also  touting  enhance¬ 
ments  to  raise  ad  and  classified  systems 
from  simply  production  systems  to 
tools  for  marketing,  selling  and  per¬ 
forming  transactions. 

While  the  so-called  Fourth  Wave  of 
computerized  production  was  more 
firmly  entrenched  than  ever — even  SI  I 
and  Atex  completed  the  shift  from 
their  own  hardware  to  standard  com¬ 
puter  hardware — the  shift  has  not  been 
altogether  painless.  Desktop-style  pub¬ 


lishing  systems  have  grown  to  serve 
larger  and  larger  papers,  but  they  have 
yet  to  fully  tame  systems  of  1,000 
terminals. 

Front  ends 

Atex,  a  dominant  system  supplier 
that  had  fallen  on  hard  times  under  Ko¬ 
dak,  has  moved  quickly  to  revamp  itself 
since  British  entrepreneur  Danny 
Chapchal  took  over  in  January. 

It  has  agreed  to  integrate  with  prod¬ 
ucts  from  other  vendors,  acquired  com¬ 
ponents  from  other  vendors,  and  moved 
to  Bedford,  Mass.,  from  Billerica. 

At  Nexpo,  the  company  introduced 
the  PC-based  editorial  and  ad  systems 
Deadline  and  Enterprise;  six  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  makeup  systems  using 
Quark  software;  a  page  production 
management  system  called  Reflex;  and 
a  system  designed  for  companies  that 
publish  multiple  titles.  Work  Group 
Publishing  System. 

Traditionally  strong  at  large  papers, 
Atex  hopes  its  standard-platform  sys¬ 
tems  will  make  inroads  into  smaller 
papers. 

“In  under  six  months  we’ve  made  the 
transfer  to  open  architecture  and  a 
much  broader  array  of  products  to  serve 
all  tiers  of  the  newspaper  marketplace,” 
said  Atex  spokesman  Mike  Akillian. 

Marketing  vice  president  Rod  Fen¬ 
wick  said  Atex  was  ahead  of  projections 
for  turning  a  profit  in  its  first  year. 

He  said  the  company  was  committed 
to  fixing  the  past  problem  of  failing  to 
deliver  on  promises. 

“We  are  not  showing  any  product 
that  isn’t  going  to  be  available  by  the 
third  quarter  of  1993,”  he  said. 

“We’re  not  selling  hardware  anymore,” 
proclaimed  System  Integrators  Inc. 
spokesman  Roger  Peterson.  “We’re  sell¬ 
ing  a  software  environment:  Mac,  PC, 
Sun.  We  integrate  the  whole  works.” 

SII  stopped  making  proprietary  Coy¬ 
ote  terminals  and  uses  486-based  PCs  it 
calls  RoadRunners. 

SII  demonstrated  its  Synthesis  66 
and  66  XR  systems  for  large  and  midsize 
papers,  respectively. 


Virtually  all  the  vendors  of  advertising  and 
editorial  systems  were  renouncing  their  pasts 
as  sellers  of  proprietary  computers  and 
preaching  the  new  gospel  of  open  systems, 
standard  hardware  and  integration. 
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Peterson  said  sales  have  picked  up, 
including  sales  of  two  66  systems. 

Entering  an  already  crowded  field, 
Hyphen  Inc.  added  to  its  imaging  prod¬ 
ucts  a  new  editorial  system,  developed 
in  Italy,  called  Option,  based  on  Win¬ 
dows  software. 

The  company  announced  the  sale  of 
a  “nearly  $2  million”  imaging  system  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  said  it  was 
starting  a  division  to  handle  business  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Hyphen  also  announced  a  direct  link 
between  the  AP  Leaf  Picture  Desk  serv¬ 
er  and  Sun  Sparcstations  using  Hyphen 
software. 

Its  Production  Tracking  System 
tracks  assembly  of  editorial  or  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  and  operates  on  Sparcsta¬ 
tions  using  Sybase  relational  database 
software. 

Software  Consulting  Services  presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Cichelli  said  business  was 
booming,  with  revenues  up  70%  so  far 
this  year,  30  projects  in  progress,  and 
the  longest  backlog  in  the  firm’s  history. 
He  was  planning  to  expand  a  staff  of  45 
people. 

“More  and  more  of  what  we  see  is 
customers  who  want  to  buy  more  mod¬ 
ules  for  more  applications,”  said  Cichel¬ 
li,  who  professed  to  be  among  the  first 
to  work  with  Quark  Xtensions  in  the 
late  1980s. 

Newspapers  need  systems  that  do 
more,  such  as  classified  systems  that  in¬ 
clude  scheduling  and  telemarketing,  he 
said. 

“Newspapers  want  to  get  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  mode,”  he  said,  describing  the  new 
SCS/Ad  Class.  “It’s  not  about  order 
taking.” 

He  said  his  circulation  systems  let 
newspapers  perform  the  telemarketing 
that  they  pay  outside  vendors  to  do. 

Harris  Corp.,  whose  business  has 
been  pagination  systems  linking  other 
vendors’  front  ends,  dove  into  the  front 
end  business,  introducing  its  own  edito¬ 
rial  and  pagination  system,  NewsMaker. 
It  integrates  wire  services,  libraries  and 
other  sources  on  PCs  running  Windows 
software.  Harris  said  NewsMaker  can 
support  up  to  400  terminals. 

Linotype-Hell  introduced  its  Lino- 
Press  Macintosh-based  ad  system,  in¬ 
corporating  ad  entry  through  output. 

The  Hauppauge,  N.Y.-based  arm  of 
the  German  company  said  the  system, 
using  Macintosh  workstations  and 
UNIX  servers  on  Ethernet  networks, 
speeds  ad  production  and  includes  data 
analysis  and  the  ability  to  interface  with 
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WHENIT 
COMES  TO 
FAX-ON-DEMAND... 

DEMANDING 
PUBUSHERS  COME 
TO  PR  NEWSWIRE. 


Nobody  understands  the  needs  of  editors  and  publishers 
like  PR  Newswire,  and  nobody  knows  fax-on-demand 
quite  like  us.  We've  been  in  the  business  of  transmitting 
vital  news  and  information  for  40  years,  so  it's  no  surprise 
that  our  PRONTO  On-Call  is  the  most  advanced 
fax-on-demand  service  available  today. 

PRONTO  On-Call  enables  publishers  to  provide 
immediate  information  to  interested  readers.  Readers 
simply  call  a  customized  800  number  and  request  more 
detailed  information,  which  is  faxed  to  them  in  seconds. 

With  PRONTO  On-Call,  we  not  only  employ  the 
latest  technological  advances,  but  PR  Newswire  owns  and 
operates  the  total  system  while  many  other  suppliers  only 
serve  as  marketing  arms  for  third-party  providers.  This 
control  allows  us  to; 

*  Maintain  the  very  highest  fax  delivery  quality 
standards 

*  Set  extremely  reasonable  pricing 

*  Provide  immediate  feedback  on  each  job 

*  Be  totally  flexible  in  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  our 
clients. 

Before  setting  up  a  fax-on-demand  service,  talk  to 
PR  Newswire.  You'll  find  that  we're  just  as  demanding 
about  service  and  quality  as  you  are — maybe  even  more. 
For  more  information,  contact  your  local  PR  Newswire 
bureau  or  call  (800)  832-5522,  ext.  540. 
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circulation  and  management  systems. 
LinoPress  is  one  of  the  first  systems  to 
use  Apple’s  System  7  links. 

Linotype-Hell  also  said  it  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  U.K.  firm  Typecraft  Ltd.  to 
integrate  its  PlanBuilder  ad  planning 
system  into  LinoPress. 

Australian-based  Cybergraphic  Sys¬ 
tems  introduced  a  new  platform  that 
lets  it  run  DOS  or  UNIX  operating 
systems. 

Component  Manager  products  allow 
managers  to  track  production  of  ad  and 
editorial  pages.  New  features  include 
automatic  credit  card  authorization 
links  between  classified  sales  and 
banks,  sales  analysis  and  automatic 
rules. 

“Advertising  isn’t  just  putting  dots  on 
paper,”  said  managing  director  Bernard 
Grinberg,  adding  that  newspapers  have 
to  sell,  bill,  collect,  check  credit  and  an¬ 
alyze  data. 

Making  its  debut  at  Nexpo  was  the 
Danish  firm  Computer  Composition 
Inc. 

With  installations  at  more  than  30  of 
Europe’s  larger  papers,  it  waited  until  it 
succeeded  at  small  installations  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  market  here. 

“We  are  a  software  house.  We  don’t 
deliver  hardware,”  said  CCl’s  Johnny  H. 
Thogersen.  “We’re  selling  a  concept  of 
how  to  do  things.” 

Thogersen  said  CCl  supplied  engi¬ 
neering  and  consulting  and  would  work 
with  any  other  systems. 

“We  are  the  first  system  that’s  able  to 
paginate  a  metro  newspaper,”  he  said. 
Using  standard  IBM  or  Sun  computers 
and  powerful  central  databases,  CCI 
systems  paginate  700  pages  a  day  for  a 
German  publishing  group,  he  said. 

CCI  showed  its  news  and  ad  systems, 
based  on  Sparc  or  RS/6000  servers, 
Sybase  or  Oracle  database  software. 

Digital  Technology  International  has 
ridden  the  Fourth  Wave  from  small 
newspapers  to  large  by  installing  “data¬ 
base  solutions  for  Mac-based  systems,” 
said  marketing  director  Garth  Despain. 

He  said  business  was  great,  up  50% 
this  year. 

Using  standard  query  language.  Sun 
servers  and  Sybase  database  software,  it 
can  accept  graphics  from  any  source,  he 
said. 

Following  the  expiration  of  a  market¬ 
ing  agreement  with  SII,  DTI  has  moved 
into  larger  papers  and  is  working  on 
what  will  be  a  500-terminal  system  at 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 


Despain  said  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  buy  a  pagina¬ 
tion  system  for  its  business  section. 

Despain  said  DTI  has  reached  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  with  Autologic. 

One  sign  of  the  increasing  integra¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  department  systems 
was  the  announcement  of  a  “strategic 
alliance”  for  business  systems  vendor 
Data  Sciences  Inc.  and  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  vendor  CompuText  Inc.  to  pro¬ 
vide  classified,  editorial  and  business 
systems. 

Color  systems 

High-end  color  systems  vendor  Sci- 
tex  Inc.  continues  to  thrive  despite  the 
shift  to  low-end  desktop  publishing  sys¬ 
tems,  in  part  by  adapting  its  systems  to 
work  with  Macintosh-based  systems. 

Highlighting  that  trend  was  the  new 
Smart  Scanner  Plus  CCD  scanner 
shown  for  scanning  directly  into  Macin¬ 
tosh  systems.  It  automatically  performs 
color  correction  and  other  functions  on 
the  scan  and  costs  $79,000,  said  Bob 
Holt,  Scitex  marketing  director  and  for¬ 
mer  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  photo 
director. 

It  also  introduced  a  training  program, 
free  with  equipment,  based  on  Macin¬ 
tosh  computers. 

“We  have  made  high-end  capabilities 
available  on  standard  platforms,”  said 
Holt,  who  maintained  that  “good 
enough  color  is  an  oxymoron.” 

DuPont  Newspaper  Systems  shifted 
its  system  from  UNIX  Sparcstations  to 
a  mixture  of  Mac  and  PCs  running 
Windows,  said  marketing  manager  W. 
Brackett  Tucker.  The  Whirlwind  system 
has  50  users  at  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  three  other  installations. 

DuPont  also  demonstrated  a  full-page 
monochrome  scanner  for  digitizing  up 
to  32  separate  ads  per  scan. 

DuPont’s  Crosfield  unit  has  essential¬ 
ly  been  frozen  out  of  the  U.S.  picture 
desk  business  because  the  Associated 
Press  has  provided  its  own  picture  desk 
to  most  U.S.  newspapers  and  has  re¬ 
fused  to  open  the  codes  to  its  Photo- 
Stream  signal  so  that  Crosfield’s 
NewsLine  picture  desk  can  receive  it. 

DuPont  showed  its  new  Solo  News- 
Line  picture  desk  software  for  Macs. 

Diadem,  the  color  system  division  of 
Information  International  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  several  sales  at  Nexpo:  a  color 
prepress  system  to  the  Daily  Herald  in 
suburban  Chicago,  a  Scan-Link  inter¬ 
face  linking  a  Crosfield  drum  scanner 
with  advertising  Macintoshes  and  edi¬ 
torial  PCs  at  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 


Star,  and  a  color  prepress  and  film 
recorder  system  to  the  Fox  Valley  Press 
in  Illinois. 

Diadem  also  announced  a  software 
add-on  to  its  Onyx -Link  system  that  al¬ 
lows  files  that  have  been  raster  image- 
processed  to  be  changed.  BES?? 

NAA  selects 
Nexpo  exhibitor 
award  winners 

FERAG  WAS  THE  large-booth  win¬ 
ner  and  NENSCO  was  the  small- 
booth  winner  in  the  Theme  Award 
category  of  this  year’s  Nexpo  exhibitor 
awards. 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  had 
sponsored  the  exhibitors’  booth  awards 
for  many  years  until  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  took  over  the 
awards  program  for  this  year’s  gathering 
and  changed  the  categories. 

The  Theme  Award  is  given  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  best  exemplify  the  Nexpo 
exposition  theme,  which  this  year  was 
“Managing  Growth  with  Technology.” 

Winners  of  the  NAA  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  Award  for  “The  Most  Attractive 
and  Creative  Exhibit”  went  to  Scitex 
America  Corp.  in  the  large-booth  cat¬ 
egory  and  to  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  in  the  small-booth  category. 

The  NAA  Technology  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  Committee  Award,  given 
to  the  exhibitor  who  has  “The  Best 
Demonstration  of  Working  Newspaper 
Technology,”  went  to  co-winners 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
(GMA)  and  TKS  (USA)  Inc.  in  the 
large-booth  category  and  to  Quark  Inc. 
in  the  small-booth  category. 

In  the  fourth  category,  “Creative 
Marketing  Exhibits  Design,”  the  winner 
was  Mo-Money  Associates  Inc. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Charles  Brumback,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Tribune  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  NAA  technology  and 
telecommunication  committee. 

The  five  judges  included  Henry 
Bradley,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
News-Press  &  Gazette  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  Sandra  Hardy,  vice  president  and 
director,  Calkins  Newspapers,  Yardley, 
Pa.;  Mark  Newhouse,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  the  Star-Ledger, 
Newark,  N.J.;  Homer  Taylor  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  supply,  Knight-Ridder;  and 
Valerie  Millen,  general  manager.  New 
Brunswick  Publishing  Co.,  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
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In  the  past  18  months,  total  industry  capacity  for  newsprint 
has  been  reduced  by  1.5  million  tonnes.  The  next  18  months 
will  see  a  further  reduction  in  capacity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  demand  for  high  content,  high  quality  RCN  will  be 
greater  than  ever . 

Those  who  adapt  and  respond  quickly  will  be  best  able 
to  maintain  your  supply  of  recycled  content  newsprint. 

Meeting  your  product  demands 

We  have  invested  $1.7  billion  in  our  two  largest  mills 
to  produce  high  quality  RCN  at  content  levels  that  will 
meet  government  standards  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  have  the  product. 

Sizing  up  your  needs 

All  publishers  have  one  thing  in  common:  the  need  for 
a  constant,  reliable  supply  of  RCN.  CP  Forest  can  supply 
any  size  operation  within  our  RCN  distribution  network. 
We  have  the  delivery  system. 


Improving  the  quality  of  service 

The  greatest  challenge  our  industry  faces  is  providing 
customers  with  exemplary  service.  Our  response  is  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  giving  you  the  service  you  expect 
and  deserve.  We  are  making  the  commitment. 

Put  our  commitment  to  the  test.  Tell  us  what  you  expect 
from  us.  We’re  ready  to  meet  all  your  needs.  You  see, 
we  believe  what  we  say:  being  big  is  not  good  enough. 
Just  ask  the  dinosaurs. 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 

Four  commitment 

Call:  Seattle  1-800-776-0779 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
Raleigh  1-800-441-3218 


Target  Marketing 
With  Insight 

Applying  artificial  intelligence  to  database  marketing 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TWO  PIONEERS  IN  putting  artificial 
intelligence  to  work  for  newspapers  re¬ 
entered  the  market  three  years  ago. 

Since  then,  William  Toner,  director 
of  Gannett  Co.’s  Advanced  Systems 
Lab,  and  Larry  Sackett,  director  of 
database  marketing  for  Gannett,  have 
been  talking  to  Marvin  Berlin  and 
Michael  Stock,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Artificial  Intelligence  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc. 

The  four  have  been  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  exploiting  the  capabilities 
of  AI  STET  in  the  emerging  area  of 
database  marketing. 

After  CSI-Crosfield  abandoned  ear¬ 
ly  efforts  to  paginate  with  the  aid  of  ar¬ 
tificial  intelligence.  Stock  and  Berlin 
built  a  business  serving  industry  and 


government  with  software  to  diagnose 
complex  system  errors  and  perform  so¬ 
phisticated  statistical  analysis. 

Now  AIT  is  using  its  expertise  to 
help  newspapers’  circulation  and  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  and  news-gathering  ca¬ 
pabilities.  To  do  so,  the  firm  relies  on 
facile  handling  of  large  volumes  of  data 
from  various  sources  for  what  it  calls 
the  task  of  “information  mining.” 

At  the  Newspaper  Computer  Users 
Group  meeting,  held  in  conjunction 
with  Nexpo  in  New  Orleans,  Toner 
and  Stock  outlined  their  efforts  to 
mine  the  wealth  of  information  avail¬ 
able  for  target  marketing. 


AIT’s  founders  have  visions  of 
gloom  and  boom  for  newspapers.  In  a 
conversation  at  his  firm’s  Westchester, 
N.Y.,  headquarters  two  years  ago. 
Stock  worried  about  a  static  industry 
chained  to  a  paper-and-ink  product  in 
a  heavily  electronic  multimedia  future. 

That  gloom  can  turn  to  boom, 
however,  if  newspapers  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  unlock  their  munitions  maga¬ 
zines  to  supply  competitive  firepower. 
According  to  Stock,  the  ammunition 
is  information. 

Available  in  a  variety  of  in-house 
and  external  databases,  that  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  brought  together  and 
made  easily  accessible  and  usable. 

With  databases  tamed  and  their  in¬ 
formation  harnessed,  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  future  of 
information  delivery.  They  will  be¬ 


come,  in  Stock’s  view,  “information 
utilities,”  better  able  to  serve  both  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers. 

The  mechanics  of  targeting  and  tai¬ 
loring  newspapers  continues  to  im¬ 
prove.  So,  too,  do  the  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  delivery  infrastructure  for 
electronic  alternatives. 

The  engine  behind  the  information 
utility,  however,  will  be  smart  software 
that  can  seamlessly  fuse  information 
sources  and  analyze  and  compare  their 
data,  according  to  Stock. 

“Our  competitors  know  how  to  use 
this  against  us,”  Toner  says  of  database 
marketing.  In  trying  to  implement  the 


same  techniques,  he  said,  it  seemed 
that  newspapers  always  had  “one  foot 
nailed  to  the  floor.” 

Toner  said  he  and  Sackett  realized 
that  to  at  least  dip  its  toe  in  the  water, 
Gannett  would  need  some  new  people 
and  new  tools.  With  AIT,  they  set 
about  defining  the  technical  issues,  not 
least  of  which  was  how  to  streamline 
work  with  numerous  disparate  databas¬ 
es,  including  such  “family  jewels”  as 
Gannett’s  own  subscriber  databases. 

Toner  said  that  while  AIT  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  issues,  “There’s  still  a  lot 
there  that  boggles  the  mind.” 

Even  before  that  work  could  com¬ 
mence,  said  Toner,  the  best  among 
many  market  data  providers  had  to  be 
selected.  He  noted  that  the  best  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  always  those  from  the 
best-known  providers. 

Too  many  systems,  he  said,  turned 
out  to  be  little  more  than  campaign 
systems  for  businesses  other  than 
newspapers.  Such  products  had  to  be 
“bludgeoned”  into  service.  He  also  cit¬ 
ed  the  unproductive  task  of  educating 
providers  in  the  ways  of  newspapering. 

The  answers,  said  Toner,  lie  in 
knowledge-based  systems  and  bringing 
the  requisite  skills  in  house.  He  said  a 
half-dozen  or  more  Gannett  staffers 
were  recruited  to  hone  their  skills  for 
the  company’s  database  marketing 
project. 

One  effort  sought  to  link  the  new 
technology  to  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems.  A  resulting  built-in  quali¬ 
ty  tracking  system  allows  customers  to 
see  how  well  a  newspaper  works  for 
them.  Sales-support  data,  for  example, 
can  include  reporting  of  the  percent¬ 
age  of  inserts  delivered  and  reasons  for 
non-delivery. 

Managing  complexity 

“Even  in  1993,  I  think  most  news¬ 
papers  believe  the  purpose  of  informa- 


(See  Insight  on  page  59) 
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With  databases  tamed  and  their  information 
harnessed,  newspapers  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  future  of  information  delivery.  They  will 
become,  in  Stock’s  view,  “information 
utilities,”  better  able  to  serve  both 
subscribers  and  advertisers. 
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Michelle  Berman 


Terry  Schuiadron 


Bob  Rawitch 


H.D.S.  Qreenway 


Michelle  S.  Berman,  who  has  held 
several  positions  at  Hearst  Magazines 
and  Murdoch  Magazines,  has  joined 
the  New  York  Daily  News  as  national 
advertising  manager. 

While  with  Murdoch,  Berman  was 
publisher  of  Seventeen,  lu'Fashion, 
Soap  Opera  Digest  and  Soap  Opera 
Weekly,  advertising  director  of  Neiv 
Woman  and  group  sales  director.  At 
Hearst,  she  rose  to  ad  director  at 
Harper’s  Bazaar.  Earlier,  she  was  an 
account  executive  with  the  agencies 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald  &  Sample  and  Grey 
Advertising. 

Tarry  Schwadron,  assistant  manag' 
ing  editor  in  charge  of  graphics  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  deputy  managing  editor. 

Schwadron  has  served  in  several  ed¬ 
itorial  positions  at  the  Times,  including 
assistant  metro  editor  and  executive 
news  editor.  Previously,  he  worked  for 
the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Bob  Rawitch,  executive  editor  of 
the  paper’s  Valley  and  Ventura  edi¬ 


tions,  was  named  editorial  operations 
director  for  Valley  and  Ventura. 

Alice  Short,  an  assistant  editor  for 
the  Times  View  section  and  earlier 
View/Calendar  editor  for  the  Valley 
edition,  was  appointed  View  editor. 

Short  has  worked  for  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  publication  New 
Management. 

John  Noodham,  a  Times  special 
projects  writer  in  Orange  County  who 
earlier  was  a  reporter  for  the  South  Bay 
edition,  now  is  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Orange  County  edition. 

Needham  has  reported  from  India 
and  Japan  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  worked  on  the  wire  service’s 
foreign  desk  in  New  York. 

Jamos  C.  Laglor,  deputy  director  of 
newspaper  membership  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  been  named  Tokyo  bu¬ 
reau  chief. 

He  succeeds  Thomas  J.  Dygard, 

who  retires. 


Lagier  has  worked  for  the  AP  in 
California,  Hawaii,  New  England,  New 
York  and  Ohio. 

H.D.S.  Groonway,  senior  associate 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor. 

He  succeeds  the  retiring  Lorolla 
McLaughlin,  who  continues  to  write 
a  column  for  the  newspaper. 

Greenway  has  worked  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Time-Life  News 
Service. 

Arthur  E.  WIblo,  former  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  publisher  and  CEO  at  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  senior  advertising 
and  marketing  executive  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Midwest  opera¬ 
tions  general  manager  for  the  public 
relations  firm  Hill  &.  Knowlton,  has 
been  named  president  of  Sullivan 
Communications’  new  publishing  ser¬ 
vices  division. 

Timothy  E.  Ryan,  vice  president  and 
circulation  director  of  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  now  is 
vice  president  for  circulation  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Earlier,  Ryan  was  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Konnoth  Ross,  former  real  estate 
media  manager  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  Metropolitan  Hartford 
magazine. 

David  L.  Kuykondall,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer  of  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers  Inc.,  Irvine,  Calif., 
has  been  named  senior  vice  president 
for  finance. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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R.  Chris  Ordway,  who  has  worked 
in  sales  for  the  Citrus  County  Chroni¬ 
cle  in  Crystal  River,  Fla.,  now  is  circu¬ 
lation  director. 

Carol  Underdonk,  accounting  de¬ 
partment  manager  of  the  News-Enter¬ 
prise  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager. 

Jennifer  Patterson,  manager  of 
the  LaRue  County  Herald  News  in 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  sister  paper  of  the 
News-Enterprise,  assumes  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  marketing  manager  in 
Elizabethtown. 

Patterson  has  worked  in  advertising 
sales  and  management  positions  at  the 
Herald  News,  the  Roane  County  News 
of  Kingston,  Tenn.,  and  the  Spencer 
County  Journal-Democrat  in  Rockport, 
Ind. 

Diana  Griege  Erwin,  a  metro 
columnist  at  the  Orange  County  Regis- 
ter,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  now  is  a  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Wayne  Shepperd,  general  manager 
of  the  News-Times,  Danbury,  Conn., 
becomes  publisher  in  October,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  King,  who  moves  to 
the  parent  Ottaway  Newspapers  of 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  as  operating  vice 
president. 

Linda  Effinger,  who  has  been  field 
training  and  development  manager 
and  division  sales  manager  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  now  is  single  copy 
sales  manager  of  the  Sun-Sentinel,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mario  van  Dongen,  a  general  man¬ 
ager  and  earlier  advertising  manager 
for  Capital  Cities/ABC’s  Pennysaver 
publications,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  sales  for  all  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  editions  of  Pennysaver. 

Howard  Prouty,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Business  Journal, 
has  moved  to  Los  Angeles  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  as  real  estate  sales 
manager. 

John  Harrison,  who  has  worked 
for  several  trade  and  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers,  becomes  director  of 
sales  for  Independent  Newspapers’ 
bilingual  newspaper,  Edicion  Bilingue. 

Jacqui  Lovo  Marshaii,  personnel 
director  at  the  Washington  Post,  has 
joined  the  Miami  Herald  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  human  resources. 

She  succeeds  John  Rohorts,  who 


moved  to  the  Nichols  Institute  in  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  Calif. 

Marshall  has  been  an  employment 
representative  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  at  the  Post  and  human  re¬ 
sources  director  for  Times  Mirror/Mos- 
by  Publishing  in  St.  Louis. 

Barrio  Atkin,  president  of  Atkin 
Associates,  a  consulting  firm  in  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  joined  the  Herald  as  new 
business  development  director. 

Joan  Woriz,  copy  editor  for  the 
Record-Journal  in  Meriden,  Conn., 
now  is  managing  editor  of  the  Nau¬ 
gatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News. 

She  succeeds  Jano  Kaufman,  who 
moved  to  the  Union  News  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Wertz  has  also  worked  as  editor  of 
Northeast  Outdoors  magazine  in  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  and  a  reporter  with  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

Shoroo  S.  Goidfiios,  manager  of 
agency  relations  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Advertising  Club. 

Lawronco  R.  Fullor,  a  regional  vice 
president  with  Gannett’s  newspaper  di¬ 


vision  and  publisher  of  the  Argus 
Leader  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  president  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency. 

He  succeeds  Richard  Hartnett, 
who  is  the  new  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer. 

Mary  J.  Devish,  controller  at  the 
Argus  Leader,  becomes  president  and 
publisher. 

Henry  M.  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
now  is  president  and  publisher  of  Gan¬ 
nett’s  Courier-News  in  Bridgewater, 
N.J. 

Chris  W.  Baldwin,  director  of  tax¬ 
es  for  Gannett,  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  taxes. 

Geerge  R.  Gavagan,  assistant 
controller,  becomes  vice  president  of 
corporate  accounting  services. 

Jeffrey  S.  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Brenttvood  News  in  suburban  Los 
Angeles,  and  Brian  L.  Steffens, 

editor  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  publication  The  Quill, 
have  joined  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.- 
based  American  Newspaper  Consul¬ 
tants  Ltd.  as  associates. 


Thomson  Newspapers  has  sold 


The  Atchison  (KS)  Dciily  Globe,  the  Carthage  (MO) 
Press,  the  Laurel  (MS)  Leader-Call,  the  Rensselaer 
(IN)  Republican,  the  Siskiyou  Dsuly  News  in  Yreka, 
CA,  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Brook,  Crown  Point, 
DeMotte,  Morocco,  and  Remington,  IN 

To  American  Publishing  Company 

We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Protecting 
Phone  Privacy 

Legislation  slated  for  introduction  would  protect  privacy  of 
telephone  records  of  individuals  (journalists),  small  businesses 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  FACT  THAT  every  person  with 
a  telephone  faces  potential  invasion  of 
privacy  should  be  of  special  concern  to 
journalists  trying  to  protect  confiden¬ 
tial  sources. 

Legislation  is  slated  for  introduc¬ 
tion,  however,  that  would  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  telephone  records  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  small  businesses.  Larger 
companies  already  enjoy  certain 
protections. 

“Every  person  who  has  a  phone 
faces  a  potential  invasion  of  his  or  her 
privacy,”  commented  Rep.  Edward  J. 


Markey  (D-Mass.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce’s  Subcommittee  on  Tele¬ 
communications  and  Finance. 

Rep.  Markey  recently  chaired  a 
hearing  on  the  Telephone  Consumer 
Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1993,  which 
he  is  expected  to  introduce  soon. 

Current  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rules.  Rep.  Markey  ex¬ 
plained,  protect  only  telephone  cus¬ 
tomers  with  more  than  20  lines. 

“Residential  customers  and  most 
small  businesses  enjoy  no  protection  in 
this  area,”  he  noted.  “In  my  view  the 
FCC  —  not  for  the  first  time,  1  might 
add  —  got  it  exactly  backward.  Con¬ 
sumers  and  small  businesses  need  even 
more  protection  than  larger  businesses 
because  they  have  less  ability  to  fend 


for  themselves  against  the  telephone 
companies.” 

Gregory  Millman,  a  New  Jersey- 
based  free-lancer,  learned  that  first¬ 
hand  in  1991  after  he  wrote  an  article 
about  how  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser¬ 
vice  was  trying  to  restore  a  tax  break  to 
certain  big  companies  despite  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  such  breaks 
were  illegal. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  Millman’s 
source  for  the  article,  agents  from  the 
Treasury  Department  seized  Millman’s 
long-distance  telephone  records 
{E&P,  Aug.  1,  1992,  P.  9). 

During  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 


tion,  the  agents  also  seized  the  phone 
logs  from  the  Alicia  Patterson  Founda¬ 
tion,  where  Millman  was  slated  to  be¬ 
gin  a  fellowship,  and  from  others  Mill- 
man  had  called,  all  equally  unrelated 
to  the  IRS  story. 

Neither  Millman  nor  Margaret  En¬ 
gel,  director  of  the  Patterson  Founda¬ 
tion,  was  informed  that  Treasury 
agents  had  subpoenaed  the  phone 
records. 

Although  Millman  was  informed  in 
January  1992  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  intended  to  subpoena  his 
phone  log,  the  same  information  al¬ 
ready  had  been  turned  over  to  Treasury 
agents. 

In  May  1992,  Millman  said,  DoJ 
agents  sought  even  more  records. 

Relating  his  story  to  the  House  sub¬ 
committee,  Millman  noted  that  none 


of  the  others  whose  records  had  been 
seized  “had  any  idea  that  they  had 
been  swept  into  the  drift  net  of  a  secret 
criminal  investigation .... 

“They  didn’t  know,  because  there  is 
no  requirement  that  federal  agencies 
notify  people  when  agents  are  combing 
through  records  of  every  call  they  have 
made,  making  lists  of  whom  they  spoke 
with,  seizing  additional  records  from 
names  on  the  list,  combing  through 
them,  making  more  lists,  etc. 

“This  type  of  investigation  opens 
endless  paths  to  the  dogged  investiga¬ 
tor,”  Millman  added.  “One  could  as¬ 
semble  a  complete  chart  of  a  reporter’s 
entire  network,  map  the  connections 
and  relationships  among  all  members 
of  that  network,  who  calls  whom, 
when,  how  often  —  and  all  in  perfect 
secrecy.” 

Lest  anyone  doubt  the  effect  such  an 
investigation  can  have,  Millman  said 
that  since  last  November,  when  he  was 
working  on  a  follow-up  to  the  tax  sto¬ 
ry,  “some  of  my  most  knowledgeable 
and  cooperative  contacts  inexplicably 
failed  to  return  my  repeated  phone 
calls.” 

In  addition,  Millman  said  he  has 
avoided  calling  certain  sources  so  as 
not  to  flag  them  in  case  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  still  going  on. 

“According  to  the  courts,  everything 
the  government  did  to  squelch  these 
sources  is  perfectly  legal,”  Millman 
said.  “It  shouldn’t  be.” 

Engel  pointed  out  to  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  Millman’s  IRS  story  ran 
months  before  he  began  his  fellowship 
with  the  Patterson  Foundation,  yet  the 
phone  records  subpoenaed  covered  all 
the  calls  made  by  the  foundation  13 
months  before  he  even  joined. 

It  was  not  until  four  months  later 
that  the  phone  company  sent  a  form 
letter  to  Engel’s  home  —  where  she 
runs  the  foundation  from  an  attic  of- 


“One  could  assemble  a  complete  chart 
of  a  reporter’s  entire  network,  map  the 
connections  and  relationships  among  all 
members  of  that  network,  who  calls  whom, 
when,  how  often  —  and  all  in  perfect  secrecy.” 
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handling  systems  for  newspapers... 


Every  newspaper,  regardless  of 

circulation,  shares  a  common  goal: 
deliver  a  quality  product,  on  time,  in 
good  condition.  Machine  Design  Service,  Inc. 
has  assisted  newspapers  worldwide  in 
achieving  this  goal  since  1976.  We  provide... 

•  roll  handling 
•  mailroom 
•  bundle  distribution 
•  waste  handling 
•  custom  designed  equipment 

...for  newspapers  of  any  size. 

Call  today  for  a  free  newspaper  handling 
check-up  and  a  free  video  highlighting  many 
of  our  current  systems. 


Roll  Handling 


Waste  Handling  Custom  Equipment 


3535  Larimer  Street  «  Denver.  Colorado  80205  •  (303)  294-0275  ext  126  •  FAX:  (303)  294-0634 


Double 

Continued  from  page  16 

set  in  Asia,  announced  the  July  start¬ 
up  of  keyless  color  at  a  Yomiuri  Shim- 
bun  plant  in  Japan. 

Press  sales  manager  Mike  Shafer 
said  the  keyless  color  will  run  on  a 
common  impression  satellite  unit  for 
better  quality.  He  also  noted  that  be¬ 
cause  engineers  first  had  to  overcome 
difficulties  associated  with  the  down¬ 
stream  inkers  in  the  upper  positions, 
technology  now  can  also  be  offered  on 
Mitsubishi’s  stacked  blanket-to-blanket 
units. 

“We’ve  had  that  color  keyless  testing 
in  the  factory  for  three  years,”  Shafer 
said.  He  noted  that  Mitsubishi  chose 
to  work  through  all  changes  requested 
by  Yomiuri  before  introducing  the 
press. 


KBA  anilox  offset  presses  feature  quick-disconnect  troughs  and  chambers. 


In  addition  to  a  model  of  the  keyless 
offset  Colora  press  sold  to  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  KBA-Motter 
Corp.  demonstrated  a  version  of  its 
anilox  offset  inking  one  version  be¬ 
hind  what  South  Bend  will  use. 

On  an  operating  ink  supply-doctor- 
ing-anilox  setup,  contract  administra¬ 
tor  Floyd  Jones  showed  the  ease  with 
which  inkers  can  be  changed  without 
tools,  the  quick-disconnect  fountains 
and  chambers,  and  switchable  ink 
pumping  —  from  the  trough  to  the 


chamber  and  from  the  chamber  back 
into  the  trough. 

New  to  Nexpo  was  Japan’s  Seiken 
Graphics.  Not  new  to  the  annual  TEC 
show  was  David  S.  Murley,  the  former 
president  of  Crabtree  Vickers’  North 
American  business,  who  now  operates 
his  own  press  engineering  consulting 
company  in  Ontario  and  represents 
Seiken  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific. 

“In  10  years  time,  the  only  presses 
sold  will  be  keyless,"  said  Murley. 

Seiken  bought  all  rights  to  Crabtree 
Vickers’  keyless  technology.  CV  did 
early  work  in  keyless  conversions,  and 
until  about  five  years  ago,  said  Murley, 
Seiken’s  main  business  was  in  letter¬ 
press-to-offset  conversions.  It  also  be¬ 
gan  adding  offset  satellite  units  to  con¬ 
verted  presses  and  to  otherwise  all¬ 
black  letterpress  lines. 


(The  latter  hybrid  presses  succeeded 
owing  to  Seiken’s  modification  of  the 
offset  satellites  to  match  letterpress 
web  tension  at  the  folders.) 

International  sales  manager  Ken  In- 
oue  said  Seiken  will  retrofit  CV  keyless 
technology  to  existing  installations 
and  is  adapting  it  to  its  latest  line  of 
presses.  It  finished  keyless  work  on 
blanket-to-blanket  spot  color  units  and 
is  developing  a  keyless  satellite  unit. 
Seiken  presses  include  its  75,000- 


cph  Type  70  for  larger  dailies.  Type  60 
for  medium-sized  papers  and  single¬ 
width  Type  50.  It  also  supplies  roll¬ 
handling  and  plate  registration 
systems. 

MAN  Roland  promoted  a  full  prod¬ 
uct  line,  with  something  for  everyone 
in  single-  and  double-width  presses. 
The  latter  include  its  new  70,000-cph, 
stackable,  blanket-to-blanket,  water- 
down-first  Geoman. 

Yet  to  be  shown  in  the  United 
States,  Geoman  already  has  several 
European  customers.  Among  its  most 
notable  features  is  its  bearerless  tech¬ 
nology.  It  relies  instead  on  a  three-ring 
bearing  developed  by  SKF  and  li¬ 
censed  exclusively  to  MAN  for  four 
years.  The  low-friction,  no-clearance 
bearing  combines  rotation  and  throw- 
off  functions. 


Other  features  include  slot-type 
plate  lock-ups  with  180-degree  stag¬ 
gered  gap  and  lateral  plate  positioning 
within  towers  for  register  fit  and  fan¬ 
out  compensation. 

According  to  newspaper  applica¬ 
tions  chief  engineer  Greg  Harabin,  the 
new  bearing  design  and  staggered  lock¬ 
up  gaps  eliminate  any  bounce. 

For  its  Uniman  and  Mediaman 
presses,  MAN  simplified  color  ink 
changes  with  an  interchangeable  ink 
fountain  insert.  With  ink  prepared  and 
filled  in  advance,  a  change  can  be 
made  in  under  four  minutes,  according 
to  MAN. 

Harabin  said  the  five-color  flexo 
unit  is  suitable  as  a  satellite  for  a  flexo 
pressline  where  color  is  required  but 
paging  cannot  be  sacrificed  or  as  a 
sprinkle  unit  to  supply  color  to  a  letter- 
press  line. 

The  profile  model  on  display 
showed  two  independent  black  couples 
below,  and  on  the  color  hump,  three 
color  couples,  two  sharing  an  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  The  design  allows  a  web 
from  an  adjacent  unit  to  pick  up  spot 
color  above  while  the  lower  units  con¬ 
tinue  to  separately  print  one-over-one 
black. 

The  five-color  slip-in  is  one  among 
many  possible  combinations  available 
for  the  new,  more  compact  Flexo- 
man  M. 

MAN  also  showed  its  Man  Machine 
Interface  graphical  press  operating 
system. 

TKS  (U.S.A.)  Inc.  joined  the  four- 
high  crowd  with  its  new  Spectrum,  the 
only  big  press  operating  on  the  show 
floor  in  New  Orleans.  After  its  service 


It  is,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  the  times  that  one  major 
advance  in  color  printing,  just  now  emerging  from 
the  lab,  is  not  in  new  equipment  but  in  software. 
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at  Nexpo,  the  press  was  bound  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  all-upright  units  provide  equal¬ 
ly  spaced  impressions  and  accessible 
inkers.  Dampening  is  water  down  first 
from  the  arch.  Inking  can  employ  the 
new  TKS  digital  inker  or  eight/page 
open-fountain  inkers. 

The  Spectrum  is  distinguished  by  its 
Super-Register  Device  to  control  fan¬ 
out  that  occurs  when  a  wet  web  is  re¬ 
peatedly  squeezed.  Paired  concave  and 
convex  rollers  initially  stretch  the  web 
prior  to  first  impression;  before  and  af¬ 
ter  the  third  impression,  staggered  trol¬ 
leys  narrow  the  web  so  that  the  latter 
two  impressions  correspond  to  already 
printed  areas. 

Swiss  pressmaker  Wifag  was  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  at  Nexpo, 
where  technical  affairs  senior  manager 
Peter  Maurer  and  technician-area  sales 
manager  Noel  McEvoy  promoted  the 
quality  and  efficiencies  of  heatset  color 
insetting  —  preprinting  and  rewinding 
of  newsprint  rolls  for  subsequent 
reprinting  on  other  newspaper  web  off¬ 
set  presses. 

Of  course,  Wifag  supplies  the  press 
(the  double-width  OF  790,  which  takes 
single-page  plates,  making  plate 
changes  easier)  and  other  equipment 
needed  for  the  process. 

Preprinted  rolls  from  England’s 
Express  &  Star  regionals  were  also 
exhibited. 

The  rolls  showed  two  possible  appli¬ 
cations  for  insetting:  preprinting  high- 
quality-color  ads  (for  the  later  addition 
of  local  editorial  content)  and 
preprinting  colorful  editorial  matter  in 
a  TV  section  (for  the  later  addition  of 
local  advertising). 

Wifag  proposes  insetting  as  a  cost- 
effective  quality-color  alternative  for  a 
regional  group.  The  idea  is  that  a  cen¬ 
tral  heatset  plant  could  print  color 
pages  for  the  group  papers  cheaper  and 
better  than  if  each  paper  added  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  its  own  press.  Each 
paper  would  then  rerun  the  color- 
printed  rolls  to  add  locally  generated 
text. 

Another  possible  benefit  that  Maur¬ 
er  and  McEvoy  are  looking  to  is  a 
chance  to  compete  for  insert  printing 
using  offset’s  shorter  lead  time  than 
gravure. 

Maurer  and  McEvoy  noted  that 
preprinted  rolls  can  be  run  again  on 
presses  with  slightly  different  cutoffs 
through  engineering  that  controls 
web  speed  and  tension  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  difference  without 
noticeable  slurring,  thereby  main¬ 


taining  apparent  register. 

In  other  matters,  Shafer  noted  that 
Mitsubishi  is  going  over  to  touch¬ 
screen  controls,  which  he  said  are  es¬ 
pecially  efficient  for  smaller  installa¬ 
tions  that  do  not  use  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  version  of  its  computerized  press 
controls. 

The  firm  also  promoted  its  overhead 
drive,  which  moves  the  shaft  and  drive 
from  the  reelroom,  eliminates  vertical 
shafts  and  related  gearing,  makes 
maintenance  easier  with  motors  atop 
units,  and  keeps  things  quieter  (the 
shaft  is  enclosed  and,  unlike  the  reel- 
room,  the  pressroom  will  probably 
have  a  quiet  room). 

At  KBA-Motter,  Koenig  &  Bauer 
president  Hans  B.  Bolza-Schuenemann 
promoted  the  efficiencies  of  what  for 
newspapers  would  be  a  six-page-wide 
press  already  in  use  by  a  large  directo¬ 
ry  publisher  in  the  United  States.  A 
video  showed  the  extra-wide  press  op¬ 
erating  at  an  R.R.  Donnelley  plant  in 
Colorado. 


New  vendors 
in  a  down 
market 

AFTER  THREE  YEARS  of  recession 
and  with  established  press  vendors  in 
North  America  facing  another  year 
with  a  flat  sales  chart,  press  manu¬ 
facturers  from  Switzerland  and  Japan 
chose  1993  to  make  their  Nexpo 
debuts. 

“1  would  say  we  are  still  an  exotic 
press  producer  here  in  the  U.S.,”  said 


Wifag  technical  affairs  senior  manager 
Peter  Maurer. 

The  maker  of  several  types  of  heatset 
and  newspaper  offset  presses  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  to  promote  the  rather  ex¬ 
otic  practice  of  insetting — heatset  color 
preprinting  and  roll  rewinding  for  later 
printing  of  text. 

Most  U.S.  papers’  nearest  experience 
to  insetting  involved  running  Hi-Fi  or 
Spectacolor  webs  of  preprinted  ads. 
Wifag  is  exploring  the  possibility  that 
insetting  may  find  use  among  some 
newspaper  groups  for  whom  centralized 
color  preprinting  may  be  feasible,  even 
profitable. 

“They  just  felt  it  was  time  to  expand 
from  their  base’’  in  the  Far  East,  said 
David  Murley  of  Japan’s  Seiken  Graph¬ 
ics  Inc. 

Seiken  opened  a  suburban  Chicago 
office  in  Buffalo  Grove,  Ill.,  and  re¬ 
tained  Murley.  The  Ontario-based 
printing  equipment  consultant  was 
president  of  Crabtree  Vickers’  North 
American  business  until  controlling 
ownership  of  Crabtree  Vickers  changed 
and  Murley’s  operation  was  closed 
down. 

Nevertheless,  Murley  is  on  somewhat 
familiar  ground.  Seiken  purchased 
rights  to  all  the  keyless  offset  technolo¬ 
gies  that  were  developed  by  Crabtree 
Vickers. 

Why  did  Seiken  choose  to  exhibit  at 
the  first  Nexpo? 

“In  press  sales,”  Murley  said,  “you 
never  do  today  for  today.” 

Press  sales’  long  lead  time,  said 
Murley,  means  that  anyone  who  waits 
for  the  economy  to  brighten  before 
entering  a  new  market  may  very  well 
be  lost  when  press  sales  begin  picking 
up.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Planning  for  Disaster 

Newspapers  tell  Nexpo  audience  about  their  mutual- assistance 
agreement,  which  kicks  in  when  production  is  halted 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BOSTON  GLOBE  EXECUTIVE 
Robert  D.  Sylvester  was  nearing  the 
end  of  his  Nexpo  presentation  about 
the  detailed  mutual-assistance  agree¬ 
ment  the  Globe  and  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  have  in  case  disaster 
halts  production  at  either  paper. 

On  the  screen  was  a  photo  of  the 
“emergency  kit”  of  Journal  section 
fronts,  mastheads  and  column  heads 
the  Globe  keeps  on  hand  if  it  needs  to 
produce  the  Providence  paper. 

“You’ll  notice  these  are  the  Provi¬ 
dence  materials,”  he  explained  a  little 
sheepishly.  “When  I  was  putting  this 
presentation  together,  I  couldn’t  find 
the  backup  copy  of  the  Globe  emer¬ 
gency  kit. 

“I  think  that’s  quite  telling  ...  as  to 
how  emergency  planning  goes,”  said 
Sylvester,  manager  of  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Globe. 


Indeed,  the  disaster  planning  semi¬ 
nar  at  Nexpo  began  with  a  similar 
caveat  from  moderator  Michael  Stern, 
production  manager  of  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  in  New  York. 

“Please  keep  in  mind  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  perfect  plan,”  Stern 
said. 

Nevertheless,  the  recent  spate  of 
natural  and  man-made  disasters  that 
have  struck  newspapers  have  acceler¬ 
ated  disaster  planning  around  the 
country. 

Consider  the  experience  of  just  one 
chain,  Knight-Ridder. 

“Knight -Ridder  [newspapers]  faced 
five  disasters  in  the  past  four  years;  the 
riots  in  Los  Angeles,  the  bombing  of 
the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York, 
Hurricanes  Hugo  and  Andrew,  and  the 
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Bay-area  earthquake,”  said  Ernest  L. 
King,  manager  for  environmental  af¬ 
fairs  at  Knight-Ridder. 

Before  two  of  the  worst  natural  dis¬ 
asters — Hurricane  Andrew  and  the 
California  earthquake — both  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  the 
Miami  Herald  had  extensive  disaster 
plans  ready. 

Yet  both  papers  also  were  helped,  in 
the  end,  by  luck. 

The  hurricane  at  the  last  moment 
veered  away  from  the  Herald’s  down¬ 
town  Miami  office,  and  the  earthquake 
left  Mercury  News  facilities  with  no 
serious  damage. 

“As  we  reflected  on  the  events  of 
October  1989,  however,  we  knew  we 
had  dodged  a  major  bullet,”  said  Mer¬ 
cury  News  vice  president-operations 
Jerry  Polk. 

The  paper  ordered  a  geological  and 
structural  analysis  of  its  site.  One 
result  was  that  the  paper  improved 


the  anchoring  of  much  of  its  heavy 
equipment. 

Miami,  too,  learned  the  importance 
of  employee  communications  as  it  took 
literally  days  to  contact  all  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  2,500  employees,  said  Armando 
Gonzalez,  director  of  engineering  for 
the  newspaper. 

Seeing  the  experience  of  other  pa¬ 
pers  is  one  reason  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  Providence  Journal  began  in 
1991  to  develop  their  mutual-assistance 
plan. 

The  two  papers  were  a  good  fit,  the 
Globe’s  Sylvester  said. 

“We  are  both  broadsheet  news¬ 
papers  with  nearly  identical  deadlines, 
comparable  typefaces  and  spare  press 
capacity.  We’re  close  enough  to  one 
another  to  get  to  the  other’s  site  quick¬ 


ly  but  far  enough  away  so  we  might 
not  suffer  the  same  natural,  power  or 
communications  disaster,”  Sylvester 
said. 

The  plan  cannot  be  invoked  in  the 
event  of  a  labor  dispute,  he  noted. 

Both  papers  have  agreed  the  “host” 
paper  will  print  and  distribute  for  the 
“victim”  paper  a  16-page,  black-and- 
white  newspaper. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant’s  dis¬ 
aster  plan  is  recognized  as  among  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive. 

“Plan,”  however,  might  not  be  the 
right  word. 

“I  look  at  it  more  like  a  reference 
guide  than  a  set  of  plans,”  said  Paul  j. 
Reynolds,  the  paper’s  director  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  engineering. 

It  is  virtually  impossible — and  not 
terribly  useful — to  imagine  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  disaster  scenarios,  he  said. 

Instead,  newspapers  should  compile 
information  such  as  the  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  key  employees  and  equipment 
and  service  vendors. 

The  Courant’s  computerized  plan — 
a  copy  of  which  Reynolds  carries  in  his 
automobile  trunk — includes  such  use¬ 
ful  information  as  a  schematic  for  the 
phone  switchboard,  instructions  for 
starting  the  emergency  generator  and 
maps  to  alternate  printing  and  news¬ 
room  sites. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element 
of  the  plan,  however,  is  a  series  of 
guidelines  for  implementing  the  plan 
itself. 

“The  biggest  problem  we’ve  seen  is 
knowing  when  you  have  a  problem,” 
Reynolds  said.  “The  biggest  problem  in 
planning  for  a  disaster  is  knowing 
when  the  red  flags  are  going  up.” 

Hartford’s  plan  uses  a  simple  traffic 
light  system.  If  one  press  is  lost  for  up  to 
a  half  hour,  it  is  considered  a  green- 
light  situation  and  no  emergency  action 
is  taken;  if  a  press  goes  out  for  an  hour, 
however,  the  press  manager  is  alerted 
under  the  yellow-light  condition. 

Loss  of  a  press  for  more  than  90 
minutes  constitutes  a  red-light  condi¬ 
tion  that  necessitates  getting  a  director 
and  vice  president  involved.  BEOT 
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A  recent  spate  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters 
that  have  struck  newspapers  have  accelerated 
disaster  planning  around  the  country. 
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Introducing  Hyphen's  Production  Tracking  System  (PTS). 

Never  in  your  wildest  dreams  have  you  imagined  a  database  management  system  as 
powerful  as  Hyphen's  PTS.  This  system  dramatically  improves  database  management  while  * 
streamlining  the  production  of  plate -ready  films.  All  in  an  open  systems  environment  that  lets 
you  manage  the  production  of  your  newspaper  or  commercial  publication  using  standard 
platforms  and  networks. 

PTS  is  available  in  both  Editorial  PTS  and  Display  Ad  PTS  versions.  Editorial  PTS  manages 
and  reports  the  status  of  pages  and  page  elements.  It  also  produces  comprehensive  internal 
audit  trails  describing  time  spent  completing  pages  and  who  completed  them.  Display  Ad  PTS 
manages  and  tracks  the  history  of  display  ads,  ad  elements,  pages  and  publications  containing 
the  ads,  and  information  about  accounts.  Plus  it  tracks  the  length  of  time  spent  completing  ads 
and  who  composed  them. 

Both  products  work  in  conjunction  with  Hyphen's  OPI  server  and  use  the  Sybase  relational 
database.  Running  as  a  background  processor  on  the  powerful  Sun™  SPARCstation™  platform, 

it  provides  easy  system  set-  up  and  management  from  the  »  xji - 

Macintosh*  or  soon  to  be  available  Windows™  environment.  ||ijj 5  N  — 

PTS  also  integrates  with  most  existing  front  end  systems.  - ^ - 

For  more  information  on  Hyphen's  PTS,  give  us  a  call  at  181  Baiiardvaie  street 

(508)  988-0880  or  fax  (508)  988-0879.  Of  course,  if  you'd 

like  to  sleep  on  it,  we  wish  you  pleasant  dreams.  Fax:  (sos)  988-0879 


181  Baiiardvaie  Street 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Phone:  (508)  988-0880 
Fax:  (508)  988-0879 


All  products  or  company  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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Adverrising/Promotion 


Alternative 
weeklies  to  form 
ad  networks 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

AFTER  16  YEARS  of  “gridlock,”  the 
nation’s  alternative  weeklies  are  band¬ 
ing  together  to  sell  advertising  in  re¬ 
gional  networks. 

The  85-member  Association  of  Al¬ 
ternative  Newsweeklies  agreed  at  its 
annual  convention,  in  Austin,  Texas, 
to  form  four  regional  ad  sales  networks 
around  the  country. 

“It’s  a  major  step  into  the  future  and 
a  way  to  get  ads  that  would  have  gone 
to  the  dailies  by  default,”  said  Bruce 
Brugmann,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian  and  one  of  AAN’s 
founders. 

The  regional  groups  aim  to  attract 
“the  next  tier  of  advertisers,”  regional 
retailers  who  have  shunned  sales  pitch¬ 
es  from  individual  papers. 

“Multi-city  retailers  have  a  multi¬ 
city  retailing  problem  that  can’t  be 


solved  with  a  single-city  paper,”  said 
Jeff  von  Kaenel,  publisher  of  two  Cali¬ 
fornia  alternatives.  “They  need  a  mul¬ 
ti-city  solution.” 

Von  Kaenel  said  retail  chains  are 
critical  because  the  small,  indepen¬ 
dent  stores  that  have  been  the  alterna¬ 
tives’  bread  and  butter  are  slowly  being 
supplanted  by  regional  and  national 
retailers. 

By  going  after  retail  chains,  the  al¬ 
ternatives  are  trying  to  take  a  bite  out 
of  one  of  the  daily  newspaper  industry’s 
biggest  categories,  just  as  some  daily 
papers  are  shifting  focus  from  the  giant 


national  department  stores  to  smaller 
retailers. 

The  regional  groups  also  have  their 
eyes  on  preprinted  ad  inserts  and  even¬ 
tually  hope  to  offer  national  advertis¬ 
ers  “one-stop  shopping”  to  buy  ads  in 
AAN  papers  across  the  nation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  major  markets. 

While  many  state  press  associations 
have  formed  similar  statewide  ad  sell¬ 
ing  networks,  AAN  is  following  a  suc¬ 
cessful  model,  called  Cal-AAN,  pio¬ 
neered  by  17  alternative  weeklies  in 
California. 

Brugmann  called  the  system  “a 
grassroots  form  of  selling.  This  is  an 
entrepreneurial  approach  to  the  old- 
fashioned  rep  firm  approach,  the  way 
monopoly  papers  are  sold.” 

Cal-AAN  takes  advantage  of  mem¬ 
bers’  salespeople  and  local  contacts  to 
offer  retailers  one-stop  ad  buying  for  all 
alternative  papers  in  the  group. 


After  forming  last  year,  Cal-AAN 
has  attracted  $237,000  in  ad  revenues 
in  the  last  few  months.  Advertisers  in¬ 
cluded  a  regional  tire  store  and  Am- 
trak. 

The  system  has  barely  scratched  the 
surface,  said  von  Kaenel,  who  started 
the  Sacramento  News  &  Review  four 
years  ago  from  a  base  at  the  Chico 
News  &  Review. 

AAN  members  have  been  talking, 
without  success,  about  group  sales 
since  they  first  met  16  years  ago.  Too 
many  differences,  often  between  large 
and  small  papers,  thwarted  an  agree¬ 


ment  until  AAN  members  in  Califor¬ 
nia  got  together  on  their  own  last  year, 
put  aside  their  differences  and  ham¬ 
mered  out  a  deal. 

Cal-AAN  allows  advertisers  to  buy 
ads  in  any  combination  of  alternatives 
they  want,  from  a  minimum  of  three  to 
all  17,  with  a  combined  1.1  million  cir¬ 
culation.  The  more  papers  they  buy 
into,  the  bigger  the  discount  advertis¬ 
ers  get,  from  3%  to  10%  off  each  pa¬ 
per’s  regular  rate. 

Commissions  of  8%  are  split  by  the 
paper  that  makes  the  sale  and  the  pa¬ 
per  that  collects  and  distributes  money 
for  AAN,  for  this  year  Coast  Weekly. 

AAN  members  from  around  the 
country  met  at  the  convention  and 
agreed  tentatively  to  form  regional 
sales  networks.  Further  meetings  were 
scheduled  to  iron  out  details. 

“We  are  going  to  participate  as  heav¬ 
ily  as  we  can,”  said  John  Kurtz,  ad  di¬ 
rector  for  Pitch  Weekly  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  said  a  group  presentation 
would  add  a  great  deal  of  legitimacy  to 
the  alternatives  making  a  pitch  to  a 
major  regional  office  of  a  national 
retailer. 

The  regional  networks  envision 
sharing  information  and  putting  on 
sales  seminars,  and  they  hope  to  get 
sales  support  and  a  PR  boost  from 
AAN’s  permanent  office,  when  it 
opens. 

The  alternatives’  problem  is  that 
they  get  no  respect  from  advertisers, 
according  to  ad  agency  personnel  who 
spoke  on  a  panel  at  the  convention. 
Many  advertisers  and  low-level  agency 
personnel  reject  alternatives  out  of 
hand  if  they  are  distributed  free  or  are 
unaudited.  The  alternatives  are  also 
hurt  by  a  lack  of  standardized  reader- 
ship  research. 

“Most  of  our  clients  have  never 
heard  of  you  guys,”  said  Pat  Dorner, 
who  helps  sell  Miller  beer  at  Backer, 
Speilvogel  &  Bates  in  New  York. 

Though  the  alternatives  have  too 
little  research,  she  said,  “I  like  you  for 
your  targeted  audience.” 

“I’m  sold  on  weeklies  but  I  can’t  get 
any  of  my  clients  to  buy  them,”  said 
Mark  Hanzlik  of  American  Commu¬ 
nications  in  Federal  Way,  Wash. 
“They  just  don’t  understand  what  you 
can  do  for  them  in  terms  of  delivering 
business.” 

He  said  that  “one-order,  one-stop 
shopping  is  essential  to  your  future. 


“Most  of  our  clients  have  never  heard  of  you 
guys,”  said  Pat  Dorner,  who  helps  sell  Miller  beer 
at  Backer,  Speilvogel  &  Bates  in  New  York* 
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Newspaper  associations 
question  constitutionality 
of  alcohol  ad  warning  labels 


That’s  what  everybody  is  looking  for.” 

Patty  O’Toole,  director  of  media  ser¬ 
vices  for  Cramer,  Krasselt  in  Phoenix 
said  alternative  publications  such  as 
Rolling  Stone  have  grown  “fairly  main¬ 
stream”  and  get  major  national  ads. 
One  example  is  the  ads  for  General 
Motors’  Saturn  cars  in  Utne  Reader, 
the  compilation  of  alternative  press. 

Advertisers  generally  see  the  alter¬ 
native  press  as  having  a  left-wing  bias 
and  “They  love  to  hate  you,”  she  said. 

The  alternatives  say  they  have  a 
closeness  with  their  educated,  young 
readers  that  dailies  cannot  match. 
They  also  point  to  what  they  say  is  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  among  adver¬ 
tisers  with  daily  newspapers. 

Advertorial  insert 
changes  color  when  I 
exposed  to  sunlight 

READERS  OF  THREE  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  received  an  advertorial  in¬ 
sert  that  changed  color  when  exposed 
to  sunlight. 

On  May  18,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times 
Leader,  the  Scranton  Times  and  the 
Scranton  Tribune  carried  the  advertise¬ 
ment  for  Transitions  Comfort  Lenses, 
plastic  prescription  lenses  with  a  tint 
that  adjusts  to  sunlight  produced  by 
Transition  Optical  Inc.,  Pinellas  Park, 
Fla. 

The  insert,  designed  by  the  St. 
George  Group,  an  advertising  agency 
in  Pittsburgh,  used  photochromic 
printing  technology,  which  allows  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  black-and-white  insert 
to  change  to  color  when  exposed  to 
sunlight. 

Themed  insert 

NEWS  AMERICA  ESI  Inc.,  a  division 
of  News  Corp.  Ltd.,  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Stock  Car  Auto  Racing  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  themed  insert  in  April  1994. 

“This  will  offer  NASCAR  sponsors  a 
chance  to  reach  a  large  audience  by  ty¬ 
ing  in  their  NASCAR  involvement,” 
said  Brian  France,  NASCAR  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  marketing  and  corporate  com¬ 
munications. 

The  promotion  features  a  nationally 
distributed  free-standing  insert,  which 
includes  a  consumer  sweepstakes.  The 
April  insert  date  coincides  with  the 
ESPN  telecast  of  the  1994  Winston  500 
NASCAR  Cup  event  at  Talladega 
(Ala.)  speedway. 


by  Debra  Qersh 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  requiring 
warning  labels  on  all  advertising  for  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  may  be  “constitu¬ 
tionally  suspect,”  according  to  two 
newspaper  associations. 

In  comments  filed  with  a  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  contemplating  the  issue, 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  noted,  “Laws  that  force  the 
press  to  bear  the  burden  of  enforcing 
government  legislation  impermissibly 
infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

The  newspaper  associations  also 
pointed  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 


sions  holding  that  “ttuthful  advertis¬ 
ing  relating  to  lawful  activities  or 
products  is  entitled  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protections.” 

The  NAA  and  NNA  comments 
were  filed  following  a  recent  hearing 
on  S.647,  the  Sensible  Advertising 
and  Family  Education  (SAFE)  Act  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce,  Science  and  Transportation 
(E&P,  May  22,  P.  28).  It  is  not  unusu¬ 
al  for  those  who  do  not  testify  to  file 
comments  with  a  committee  after  a 
hearing. 

“It  is  highly  questionable  public  pol¬ 
icy  for  Congress  to  use  restrictions  on 
protected  speech  as  a  shortcut  attempt 
to  remedy  alcohol  abuse  problems,”  the 
NAA  and  NNA  commented. 

“Moreover,  particularly  in  light  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  af¬ 
fording  more  protection  to  legitimate 
commercial  speech,  we  believe  such  re¬ 
strictions  will  not  pass  constitutional 
muster. 

“Other  less  intrusive  measures,  such 
as  public  education  campaigns,  public 


service  announcements,  alcohol  treat¬ 
ment  programs  or  stiffer  penalties  for 
driving  while  under  the  influence, 
would  be  less  offensive  to  the  First 
Amendment  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  more  effective  public  policy 
options,”  they  continued. 

“NAA  and  NNA  believe  a  very 
troubling  precedent  is  set  whenever 
the  government  dictates  the  content  of 
speech  by  private  entities.  Regulation 
of  commercial  speech  should  be  a  last- 
resort  action  of  government,”  they 
commented. 

“Only  where  there  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  showing  that  an  identifiable 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  other 
means,  and  that  the  means  selected 


can  be  effective,  can  the  government 
turn  to  measures  that  restrict  speech.” 

According  to  the  NAA  and  NNA, 
“The  case  has  not  been  articulated 
which  would  support  as  harsh  a  statu¬ 
tory  restriction  on  commercial  speech 
as  that  embodied  in  S.647.”  BEcfF 

Denver  daily 
offers  Newscard 

THE  DENVER  ROCKY  Mountain 
News  has  begun  a  marketwide  retailer 
discount  program  for  subscribers  with 
its  Newscard,  given  to  six-  and  12- 
month  paid-in-advance  subscribers. 

The  card  entitles  subscribers  to  dis¬ 
counts  at  participating  retailers.  The 
program’s  aim  is  to  improve  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  reader  retention  rate. 

The  introduction  of  the  program  was 
announced  in  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  newspaper  inserts,  statement 
stuffers,  merchant  point  of  purchase,  ra¬ 
dio  and  direct  mail. 


‘‘It  is  highly  questionable  public  policy  for 
Congress  to  use  restrictions  on  protected  speech  as 
a  shortcut  attempt  to  remedy  alcohol  abuse 
problems,”  the  NAA  and  NNA  commented. 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


Cross-continent 
ad  agreement 

IN  A  CROSS-CONTINENTAL  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Washington  Times  and  Neza- 
visimaya  Gazeta  of  Russia  are  now  of¬ 
fering  advertising  in  each  other’s  news¬ 
papers. 

The  agreement,  using  both  dollar 
and  ruble  payments,  allows  Russian  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  attract  American  consumers 
by  purchasing  ad  space  in  the  Times, 
and  encourages  American-based  busi¬ 
nesses  to  attract  consumers  in  Russia 
through  advertising  in  the  Gazeta. 

The  Russian  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
first  private-enterprise  newspapers  in 
Russia,  owned  and  operated  by  its  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters.  Its  title  translates  to 
“Independent  Newspaper,”  and  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  about  225,000.  The 
paper  focuses  on  political  news  and 
commentary,  and  has  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  version  which  is  available  in  the 
United  States. 

“With  all  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Russia  during  the  past 
few  years,  more  American  corporations 
are  interested  in  doing  business  over 
there,”  said  Peter  Pitts,  Times  director  of 
marketing. 

“The  response  from  Russian  busi¬ 
nesses  has  been  tremendous,”  said  Cyn¬ 
thia  Neu,  U.S.-based  publisher  of  the 
Gazeta.  “We  are  very  excited  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  thus  far  and  hope  that  Ameri¬ 
can  businesses  will  also  utilize  this 
opportunity.” 

Nil  service 
on  hold  in  S.C. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  Commission 
of  Columbia,  S.C.,  has  decided  to  put 
off  ruling  on  granting  N 11  service  un¬ 
til  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  makes  a  decision  on  the 
matter. 

Multimedia  Newspapers,  owners  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Nevus,  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  service,  along  with  Infodi- 
al  and  several  other  companies. 

“The  public  service  commission  de¬ 
cided  not  to  grant  anyone  a  511  or  Nil 
service  until  the  FCC  had  made  a  rul¬ 
ing  down  the  road  on  numbers,”  said 
Bern  Mebane,  president  of  Multimedia. 

That  could  be  quite  a  while.  Current¬ 
ly,  the  FCC  is  waiting  for  a  director  to 


be  appointed  by  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  a  rul¬ 
ing  will  be  made  one  way  or  the  other. 

N 11  service  would  allow  a  company 
to  provide  information  via  a  three-dig¬ 
it  number,  similar  to  the  familiar  “411” 
and  “911”  services  phone  companies 
use.  So  far,  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  have  been  granted  the  use  of  Nil 
numbers  in  their  states.  Those  news¬ 
papers,  both  owned  by  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  are  offering  information  ser¬ 
vices  through  the  numbers,  with  the 
phone  companies  providing  billing  sys¬ 
tems  similar  to  directory  assistance. 

Multimedia  is  also  applying  for  Nil 
service  in  two  other  states,  for  its 
Asheville,  N.C.,  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  newspapers.  The  Alabama  hear¬ 
ing  is  set  for  July  1,  and  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  hearing  is  set  for  July  20. 

One  issue  state  public  service  com¬ 
missions  are  wrestling  with  is  whether 
N 11  service  should  be  granted  on  a  lo¬ 
cal,  state  or  regional  level. 

“We  believe  Nil  should  be  a  local 
type  of  service,  that  way  Durham 
[N.C.]  and  Asheville  [N.C.]  could  both 
have  it,”  said  Cecil  Kelly,  head  of  Mul¬ 
timedia  operations.  “However,  if  N 11 
is  awarded  on  a  state  or  regional  basis, 
there  are  a  limited  amount  of  numbers 
that  can  be  assigned.” 

The  Greenville  Nevus  now  carries 
Brite  audiotex  systems  standard  pack¬ 
age,  but  was  planning  to  expand  its 
services  to  include  fax-back  services, 
direct  connect,  local  sports  and  recipe 
reviews,  Kelly  said.  Those  plans  are  still 
in  place,  although  a  different  delivery 
system  will  have  to  be  found. 

Research  tool 

MARKETING  CONFERENCES  IN 

the  advertising  industry  are  abuzz  with 
“brand  equity.” 

While  generally  assumed  to  be  solely 
for  consumer  packaged  goods,  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau,  New  York, 
has  found  that  it  extends  much  beyond 
that.  Brand  equity  represents  more 
than  an  image;  it  represents  the  overall 
power  of  the  brand  name. 

Thus,  Simmons  is  applying  a  new  re¬ 
search  tool,  EQX,  to  corporations,  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers,  television  networks, 
and  programs  to  discover  the  brand  eq¬ 
uity  of  media. 


EQX  measures  a  brand’s  strengths 
and  weaknesses  based  on  what  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  consumer  and  how  that 
impacts  in  a  competitive  environment. 

A  three-stage  process  of  interviewing 
is  used  to  determine  what  respondents 
consider  important,  their  ideal  in  a  cat¬ 
egory,  and  how  they  position  the  media 
to  reflect  their  opinions. 

The  reader  is  then  asked  how  the  me¬ 
dia  should  be  improved.  The  equity  of 
each  medium  is  based  on  its  relative 
strengths  of  image  versus  its  competitors. 

N.J.  daily  touts 
itself  on  TV 

A  NEW  TELEVISION  commercial 
touting  its  consistent  appearance  for 
nine  years  in  the  Associated  Press  Sports 
Editors’  Top  10  sports  sections  is  being 
used  by  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Using  quick  cuts  and  humor,  the  spot 
opens  with  a  baseball  fan  slurping  a  gi¬ 
ant  soda  at  the  ballpark.  He  suddenly 
realizes  he  has  to  go  to  the  bathroom, 
and  is  torn  between  staying  to  watch 
the  game  and  visiting  the  men’s  room. 
When  he  finally  can’t  wait  any  longer, 
he  runs  to  the  men’s  room,  jumping, 
pushing  and  stepping  over  people. 

Just  as  the  men’s  room  door  slams 
shut,  a  ball  is  hit  and  the  crowd  cheers 
wildly.  The  tag  line  says,  “If  you  missed 
it,  catch  it  in  The  Record,  voted  one  of 
the  Top  10  Sports  Sections  by  AP 
Sports  Editors.” 

The  spot  was  created  by  the  Lunar 
Group,  Florham  Park,  N.J.,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Tate  &  Partners,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Co-op  direct  mail 
network  is  formed 

A  COAST-TO-COAST  independent 
co-op  direct  mail  network  has  been 
created,  the  outcome  of  an  agreement 
by  the  W.A.  Storing  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Mail  West  Inc,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
named  the  National  Independent  Co- 
Op  Network. 

Storing’s  co-op  mailers  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  East,  Midwest  and  South. 
Mail  West’s  dealers  are  primarily  in  the 
Southwest  and  on  the  West  coast.  As 
one  organization,  NICON  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  37  million  households. 
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Ad  Data 


April  1993 

Advertising  Data 

The  following  are  the  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  for  March.  Due  to  the  merger  be¬ 
tween  Media  Central  and  LNA  Newspa¬ 
per,  linage  information  formerly  supplied 
by  LNA  Newspaper  is  not  available  at 
this  time. 

Linage  formerly  supplied  by  LNA 
Newspaper  will  be  supplied  by  Competi¬ 
tive  Media,  the  merger  of  Media  Central 
and  LNA  Newspaper,  when  a  new 
method  of  recording  linage  information 
has  been  agreed  upon. 

At  that  time,  linage  information  for 
previous  months  will  be  available  on 
diskette  from  £6??. 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


1993 

1992 

FULL 

PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN  RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

....  27,354 

23,047 

Preprint  Local . 

36,745 

33,105 

ROP  National . 

5,029 

5,817 

Preprint  National . 

210 

515 

Classified . 

28,372 

29,077 

Total . 

...  97,710 

91,561 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,109 

13,422 

Preprint  Local . 

66,030 

62,975 

ROP  National . 

2,529 

2,074 

Preprint  National . 

11,840 

14,160 

Classified . 

13,368 

13,025 

Total . 

...  105,876 

105,656 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  203,586 

197,217 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  755,452 

726,660 

ALBANY,  ORE. 

Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

22,478 

24,037 

ROP  National . 

291 

172 

Classified . 

18,863 

16,670 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

42,311 

41,278 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

167,300 

167,513 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

17,106 

7,655 

16,705 

9,087 

Preprint  Local . 

1,863 

35,642 

7.364 

32,727 

ROP  National . 

577 

1,495 

Classified 

13,032 

84 

12,022 

152 

Total . 

32,578 

43,381 

37,586 

41,966 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,316 

1,056 

7.181 

1,305 

Preprint  Local . 

22,140 

1,696 

20,648 

ROP  National . 

212 

611 

Preprint  National . 

8,546 

9,599 

Classified . 

7,007 

8,159 

Total . 

22,081 

23,196 

27,246 

21,953 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

54,659 

66,577 

64,832 

63,919 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

222,544 

211,963 

242,564 

181,242 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Banner-m 


ROP  Local . 

9,424 

9,691 

Preprint  Local . 

1,723 

1,892 

ROP  National . 

250 

101 

Classified 

8,241 

7,341 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

19,638 

19,025 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

69,038 

66,177 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-m 


ROP  Local . 

37,403 

34,117 

9 

Preprint  Local . 

37,625 

8,545 

38,188 

9,726 

ROP  National . 

896 

1,741 

4 

Preprint  National . 

86 

189 

Classified . . 

25,514 

26,352 

Total . 

101,524 

8,545 

100,587 

9,739 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

15.894 

17,417 

Preprint  Local . 

43,849 

22,840 

32,825 

13,874 

ROP  National . 

632 

677 

Preprint  National . 

9,871 

10,948 

2 

Classified . 

9,294 

8,565 

Total . 

79,540 

22,840 

75,863 

13,876 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

181,064 

31,385 

176,450 

23,615 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

577,503 

78,636 

521618 

67,021 

BISMARCK,  N.D. 


Tribune-mS 


ROP  Local . 

29,354 

36,362 

ROP  National . 

924 

1,429 

Classified . 

16,922 

16,720 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

47,200 

54,511 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herald  nmes-mS 


ROP  Local . 

31,367 

32,311 

Preprint  Local . 

75,116 

75,790 

ROP  National . 

811 

575 

Preprint  National . 

3,572 

3,369 

Classified . 

34,703 

30,100 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

145,569 

142,145 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

515,052 

499,039 

BUFFALO, 

,  N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

34,056 

39,059 

Preprint  Local . 

2.058 

4,744 

3,077 

5,987 

ROP  National . 

4,412 

7,119 

Classitied . 

31,612 

33,821 

Total . 

72,138 

4,744 

83,076 

5,987 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,794 

15,618 

Preprint  Local . 

3,048 

12,684 

2,004 

11,246 

ROP  National . 

4,318 

3,762 

Preprint  National . 

284 

3,491 

305 

2,935 

Classitied . 

9,884 

10,313 

Total . 

32,328 

16,175 

32,002 

14,181 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

104,466 

20,919 

115,078 

20,168 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

389,114 

88,035 

395,781 

82,192 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

Dispatch-e 


ROP  Local . 

13,689 

12,621 

ROP  National . 

1,806 

2,314 

Classified . 

11,062 

11,635 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

26,557 

26,570 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

97,805 

100,304 

1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

CHAMPAIGN,  lU. 

News  Gazette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

36,054 

248 

39,074 

735 

Preprint  Local . 

80,625 

40,119 

94,428 

35,088 

ROP  National . 

1,454 

846 

Preprint  National . 

15,222 

15,867 

Classified . 

29,132 

27,977 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

161,487 

40,367 

178,192 

35,823 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

613,050 

126,387 

629,040 

93,012 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Observer-mS 


ROP  Local.... 

74,889 

114,152 

76,742 

118,861 

Preprint  Local . 

10,614 

76,357 

10,559 

83,770 

ROP  National 

6,981 

799 

7,049 

385 

Preprint  National . 

8,874 

3,898 

8,557 

1,663 

Classified . 

99,202 

47,907 

103,471 

48,175 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

200,560 

243,113 

206,378 

252,854 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

680,933 

773,809 

681,693 

741,521 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Times/News-Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local .  59,944  13,730  62.889  8,744 

Preprint  Local .  159,376  164,393 

ROP  National .  2,164  3,466 

Preprint  National .  2,772  3,969 

Classified .  84,403  77,599 


GRAND  TOTAL...  308,659  13.730  312,316  8,744 

YEARTO  DATE...  1,095,750  34,523  1,105,222  33,991 


CONWAY,  ARK. 


Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 


ROP  Local . 

22,265 

22,274 

Preprint  Local . 

20,518 

22,170 

ROP  National . 

160 

60 

Preprint  National . 

261 

Classified . 

9,986 

8,492 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

52,929 

53,257 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

176,343 

175,231 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local . 

97,021 

64,312 

96,984 

51,346 

Preprint  Local . 

45,520 

98,238 

43,764 

79,294 

ROP  National . 

18,104 

978 

21,036 

1,408 

Preprint  National . 

8,772 

9,333 

Classitied . 

82,786 

79,357 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

252,203 

163,528 

250,474 

132,048 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

891,113 

465,287 

837,730 

426,288 

DULUTH, 

MINN 

. 

News-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

35,677 

6,710 

35,499 

5,750 

Preprint  Local . 

28,784 

64,359 

30,050 

70,574 

ROP  National . 

1,634 

10 

1.888 

Preprint  National . 

14,250 

17,125 

125 

Classified . 

49,824 

42,541 

669 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

130,169 

71,079 

127,103 

77,118 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

433,388 

192,003 

406,702 

186,254 

DURHAM,  N.C 

Herald-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

44,152 

46,438 

ROP  National . 

2,433 

4,207 

Classified . 

42,371 

43,220 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

88,956 

93,865 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

337,310 

342,734 

EAU 

CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader-Telegram-eS 

ROP  Local.. 

34,434 

33,647 

Preprint  Local . 

38,268 

41,441 

41,974 

33,780 

ROP  National . 

1,048 

1.567 

Preprint  National . 

8,174 

9,548 

Classitied... 

33,746 

32,784 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

115,670 

41,441 

119,520 

33,780 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

443,843 

127.852 

428,369 

107,384 
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1992 

FULL  PART 
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FULL 

RUN 
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EDMONTON,  ATLA. 


Journal-m* 

ROP  Local . 

.  789,152 

723,395 

PreprinI  Local . 

.  1,017,706 

1,235,377 

ROPNalional . 

.  309,732 

297,712 

Preprint  National . 

51,455 

59,208 

Classilied . 

.  697,959 

700,710 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,866,004 

3,016,402 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


ERIE,  PENN. 


Daily  Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

27,163 

25,788 

Preprint  Local . 

29,096 

29,792 

ROP  National 

807 

1,218 

Classilied . 

31,086 

28,574 

Total . 

88,152 

85,372 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local.  .. 

12,257 

16,225 

PreprinI  Local . 

44,423 

35,201 

ROP  Nalional . 

716 

585 

Preprint  National . 

8,224 

8,280 

Classilied . 

18,435 

20,903 

Total . 

84,055 

81,194 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

172,207 

166,566 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

619,256 

594,857 

FORT  LAUDERDALE, 

,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local . 

97,387 

155,371 

91,305 

169,506 

Preprint  Local . 

50,748 

47,508 

44,275 

37,820 

ROPNalional . 

16,134 

5,027 

18,356 

1,134 

Preprint  Nalional . 

11,924 

1,045 

14,168 

1,265 

Classified.,,. 

165.522 

55,627 

150,912 

62,613 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

341,715 

264,578 

319,016 

272,338 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,460,918 

1,175,471  1 

1,348,728  1 

1,120,133 

FREDERICK, 

Post  &  News-m/e 

MD. 

ROP  Local . 

43,538 

44,210 

Preprint  Local . 

101,094 

110,841 

ROP  Nalional . 

564 

608 

Classified . 

41.978 

40,853 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

187,174 

196,512 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

640,069 

635,318 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Time-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

23,448 

22,490 

ROP  Nalional . 

3,108 

7,477 

Classilied . 

19,653 

17,739 

Total . 

46,209 

47,706 

Time-S 

ROP  Local . - . 

7,729 

8,141 

ROPNalional . 

2,289 

3,237 

Classified 

8,962 

8,226 

Total . 

18,980 

19,605 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

65,189 

67,311 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

222,498 

223,426 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

22,342 

20,753 

Preprint  Local . 

9,927 

83,971 

10,452 

87,279 

ROP  National . . . 

672 

1,332 

Preprint  National . 

9,682 

11,936 

Classified . 

24,695 

19,510 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

67,318 

83,971 

63,983 

87,279 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

265,377 

248,237 

229,741 

255,435 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-mS 


ROP  Local . 

60,654 

34,891 

57,589 

36,010 

PreprinI  Local . 

.  115,068 

103,974 

ROPNalional . - . 

6,222 

6,483 

PreprinI  Nalional . 

16,512 

18,576 

Classified . 

75,993 

67,660 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  274,449 

34,891 

254,282 

36,010 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,026,218 

129,972 

935,248 

117,147 

LAKE  CHARLES,  LA. 

American  Press-mS 


ROP  Local . 

31,479 

33,601 

ROPNalional . 

881 

1,021 

Classified . 

7,841 

7,285 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

57,648 

61,139 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-a/d 


47,038 

18,882 

44,159 

21,113 

Preprint  Local . 

67,381 

38,371 

ROP  National . 

508 

129 

1,807 

PreprinI  National . 

589 

Classified . 

23,690 

14,190 

24,356 

17,530 

Total . 

71,236 

101,171 

70,322 

77,014 

Courier-Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,502 

344 

25,902 

263 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

780 

66,672 

1,150 

56,507 

Preprint  Nalional . 

Classilied . 

13,378 

8,939 

12,875 

11,188 

Total . 

38,660 

75,955 

39,927 

67,958 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

109,896 

177,126 

110,249 

144,972 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

400,525 

649,474 

401,800 

507,317 

MANCHESTER, 

N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 

ROP  Local . 

44,512  ' 

46,774 

ROP  National . 

1,876 

1,299 

Classified . 

31,992 

29,789 

Total . 

78,380 

77,862 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,703 

14,565 

ROPNalional . 

144 

425 

Classilied . . 

16,985 

16,634 

Total . 

30,832 

31,624 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

109,212 

109,486 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

403,516 

406,378 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


Times  Herald-Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

74,831 

83,615 

Preprint  Local . 

60,768 

179,784 

57,729 

138,132 

ROP  National . 

1,279 

2,137 

Preprint  Nalional . 

15,009 

360 

18,069 

Classified . 

63,848 

62,244 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

215,735 

180,144 

223,794 

138,132 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

804,544 

515,292 

836,224 

397,452 

LIMA,  OHIO 


News-eS 


ROP  Local . 

35,574 

29,801 

PreprinI  Local . 

80,667 

67,246 

ROP  Nalional . 

617 

713 

Preprint  National . 

13,390 

16,900 

Classified . 

22,988 

24,007 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

153,236 

138,667 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

551,397 

493,956 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Star-m 


ROP  Local . 

15,936 

15,474 

PreprinI  Local . 

4,830 

3,977 

ROP  National . 

194 

803 

Preprint  National . 

60 

Classilied . 

11,718 

12,324 

Total . 

..  32,678 

32,638 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 


Independent-mS 


ROP  Local . 

32,547 

39,421 

PreprinI  Local . 

30,911 

13,304 

33,759 

15,594 

ROPNalional . 

841 

1,318 

Preprint  National . 

176 

Classified . 

16,196 

15,227 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

80,671 

13,304 

89,725 

15,594 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

299,526 

37,997 

312,356 

44,410 

GREENSBURG,  PENN. 


Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

24,087 

24,655 

PreprinI  Local . 

18,047 

24,111 

11,428 

25,912 

ROP  National . 

965 

964 

PreprinI  National . 

130 

Classified. 

37,397 

29,318 

Total . 

80,496 

24,111 

66,365 

26,042 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,671 

19,768 

Preprint  Local . 

31,029 

25,156 

38,200 

23,342 

ROP  National . 

222 

656 

Preprint  Nalional . 

14,169 

15,080 

Classified. 

18,022 

12,793 

Total . 

83,113 

25,156 

86,497 

23,342 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

163,609 

49,267 

152,862 

49,384 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

648,219 

142,691 

578,179 

141,696 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Journal-Star-meS 


ROP  Local . 

47,460 

44,937 

Preprint  Local . 

81,320 

79,523 

ROP  National . 

798 

1,461 

PreprinI  Nalional . 

10,798 

13,782 

Classified . 

36,890 

36,554 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

177,266 

176,257 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

620,224 

625,168 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


Pharos-Tribune-eS 


ROP  Local . 

16,156 

15,969 

Preprint  Local . 

39,135 

40,242 

835 

ROP  Nalional . 

171 

195 

Preprint  National . 

556 

468 

Classified . 

9,337 

9,761 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

65,355 

66,635 

835 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

225,109 

624  214,484 

915 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram-m 


ROP  Local . 

49,658 

25,953 

52,269 

25,817 

Preprint  Local . 

66,016 

57,649 

74,314 

59,017 

ROPNalional . 

8,119 

2,480 

11,605 

2,700 

PreprinI  Nalional . 

11,914 

693 

12,688 

520 

Classified . 

54,909 

3,776 

59,270 

5,262 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

190,616 

90,551 

210,146 

93,316 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

597,937 

289,180 

673,616 

286,934 

Press-e 


ROP  Local . 

21,868 

20,872 

PreprinI  Local . 

7,167 

6,061 

ROPNalional . 

194 

803 

PreprinI  National . 

60 

60 

Classified . 

13,147 

13,754 

Total . 

42,436 

41,550 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,226 

4,964 

PreprinI  Local . 

7,019 

5,800 

ROP  Nalional . 

219 

108 

PreprinI  National . 

504 

426 

Classified . 

3,737 

3,720 

Total . 

16,705 

15,018 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

91,819 

89,206 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

353,086 

345,871 

HASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local . 

.  39,985 

42,936 

PreprinI  Local . 

.  35,633 

25,210 

ROP  National . 

.  2,639 

3,605 

Preprint  National.. 

37 

Classified . 

.  41,107 

34,003 

Total . 

.  119,364 

105,791 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

.  36,340 

43,204 

Preprint  Local . 

33,030 

25,126 

ROP  Nalional 

2,588 

3,539 

Preprint  National. 

37 

Classified . 

32,296 

33,416 

Total . 

.  104,254 

105,322 

50 
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RUN  RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Tennessean-S 

Telegram-S 

27,529 

24,267 

20  091 

Preprint  Local . 

47,414 

27,564 

Preprint  Local . 

38,177 

34,003 

ROP  National . 

1,932 

1,755 

ROP  National . 

552 

1,159 

Preprint  National . 

11,658 

10,124 

Preprint  National . 

5,213 

3,990 

23,605 

19,134 

19093 

Total . 

.  112,138 

82,844 

Total . 

83,126 

77,215 

GRANDTOTAL., 

.  335,756 

293,957 

GRANDTOTAL... 

153,253 

3,530 

151,294 

5,072 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,083,542 

1,024,290 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

479,837 

9,205 

471,892 

13,419 

1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-ntiS 

ROP  Local .  69,323 

Preprint  Local .  130,212 

ROP  National .  13,162 

Preprint  National .  15,064 

Classifieri .  185,376 

GRAND  TOTAL...  413,137 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  N/A 


23,933 

69,994 

26,543 

35,738 

139,494 

18,180 

31,560 

780 

16,510 

650 

7,800 

1%,033 

8,320 

68,251 

440,211 

67,073 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Flampshire  Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

39,566 

36,737 

Preprint  Local . 

29,025 

31,476 

34,314 

22,704 

ROP  National . 

283 

254 

Preprint  National . 

129 

258 

Classified . 

14,858 

14,228 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

83,861 

31,476 

85,791 

22,704 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

279,021 

83,979 

289,818 

46,311 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-m 


ROP  Local . 

21,979 

20,491 

Preprint  Local . 

57,346 

59,213 

ROP  National . 

6,236 

5,542 

Preprint  National . 

5,182 

1,689 

Classified,, 

20,056 

20,723 

GRANDTOTAL... 

110,824 

107,658 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,398,617 

1,416,242 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph-mS 


ROP  Local . 

19,566 

22,227 

Preprint  Local . 

14,224 

15,530 

25,382 

24,208 

ROP  National . 

1,018 

1,691 

Preprint  National . 

783 

131 

65 

Classified., 

10,017 

11,353 

GRANDTOTAL... 

45,608 

15,530 

60,784 

24,273 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

160,466 

54,549 

207,353 

65,642 

OLYMPIA,  WASH. 

Olymplan-mS 


ROP  Local .  42,002  44,591 

Preprint  Local .  123,053  112,331 

ROP  National .  1,531  1,660 

Classilied .  42,504  41,353 


GRAND  TOTAL,,.  209,090  199,435 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  655,908  598,351 


ONTARIO,  ORE. 


Argus  Observer-eS 


ROP  Local . 

10,533 

11,393 

Preprint  Local . 

40,055 

44,247 

ROP  National . 

1,089 

1,299 

Classified . 

9,229 

11,394 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

60,906 

68,333 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

217,302 

245,338 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

....  21,t22 

18,128 

Preprint  Local . 

37,862  2,147 

34,835 

3,711 

ROP  National . 

763 

895 

Preprint  National . 

336 

Classified. 

5,371 

6,346 

GRANDTOTAL 

...  65,118  2,147 

60,540 

3,711 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  245,839  7,135 

221,022 

8,236 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  31,171 

3,515 

29,243 

4,997 

Preprint  Local . 

23,509 

28,258 

ROP  National . 

9% 

1,440 

Classified. 

14,451 

15 

15,138 

75 

Total . 

....  70,127 

3,530 

74,079 

5,072 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 


Journal-BulletIn-m 


ROP  Local . 

55,295 

15,460 

46,810 

14,642 

Preprint  Local . 

13,613 

121,785 

4,498 

48,486 

ROP  National . 

4,182 

49 

3,681 

49 

Preprint  National . 

11,965 

275 

Classified . 

35,949 

1,059 

34,099 

730 

Total . 

109,039 

150,318 

89,363 

63,907 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

41,127 

2.254 

33,987 

2,567 

Preprint  Local . 

52,531 

88,831 

30,573 

91,444 

ROP  National . 

3,311 

2,800 

Preprint  National . 

13,140 

1,371 

7,282 

1,544 

Classified . 

16.136 

293 

15,257 

345 

Total . 

126,245 

92,749 

89,899 

95,900 

GRANDTOTAL... 

235,284 

243,067 

179,262 

159,807 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

583.006 

278,695 

506,053 

191,077 

READING,  PENN. 

Eagle-TImes-e 


ROP  Local . 

43,135 

40,897 

Preprint  Local . 

36,110 

44,213 

ROP  National . 

598 

832 

Classified . 

37,982 

42,024 

Total . 

117,825 

127,966 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

20.567 

23,162 

Preprint  Local . 

6,505 

42,955 

9,730 

22,740 

ROP  National . 

551 

383 

Preprint  National . 

9.090 

9,810 

Classilied . 

19,717 

19.794 

Total . 

56,430 

42,955 

62,879 

22,740 

GRANDTOTAL... 

174,255 

42,955 

190,845 

22,740 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

620,138 

138,730 

645,994 

71,020 

Gazette-Journal-m 

RENO, 

NEV. 

ROP  Local . 

83,080 

74,819 

Preprint  Local . 

,.  156,525 

164,789 

ROP  National . 

2,336 

2,861 

Preprint  National . 

11,090 

12,024 

Classified . 

74,125 

69,000 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  327,156 

323,493 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,044,190 

1,017,987 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dlspatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

50,966 

11,420 

47,131 

4,488 

Preprinf  Local . 

25,024 

4,478 

32,206 

2,892 

ROP  National . 

3,982 

65 

4,672 

60 

Preprint  National . 

78 

685 

110 

771 

Classified . 

42,636 

35,332 

2,686 

Total . 

122,686 

16,648 

119,451 

10,897 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,971 

30,328 

Preprint  Local . 

28,960 

1,519 

37,274 

3,%7 

ROP  National . 

1,595 

1,413 

Preprint  National . 

9,637 

10,878 

Classified . 

26,957 

24,401 

Total . 

95,120 

1,519 

104,294 

3,967 

GRANDTOTAL... 

217,806 

18,167 

223,745 

14,864 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

725,853 

52,905 

704,003 

43,473 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local .  55,202  21,852  54,442  26,528 

Preprint  Local .  118,662  151,198 

ROP  National .  5,177  183  5,833  61 

Preprint  National .  14,396  15,782 

Classilied .  59,777  542  56,807  863 


GRAND  TOTAL...  253,214  22,577  284,062  27,452 
YEAR  TO  DATE.,.  967,866  82,046  1,047,570  94,821 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Post-Dlspatch-m 


ROP  Local . 

48,891 

29,916 

45,592 

22,581 

Preprint  Local . 

49,153 

41,764 

ROP  National . 

2.325 

661 

5,797 

1.000 

Preprint  National . 

258 

210 

Classified . 

45,300 

5,1% 

39,816 

7,110 

Total . 

145,927 

35,773 

133,170 

30,691 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,755 

24,978 

Preprint  Local . 

43.0% 

43,682 

ROP  National . 

2,168 

4,386 

Preprint  National . 

10,508 

11,333 

Classified . 

33,828 

31.740 

Total . 

115,355 

116,119 

GRANDTOTAL... 

261,282 

35,773 

249,289 

30,691 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

971,491 

121,893 

903,444 

84,862 

SAN  BERNARDINO, 

Sun-mS 

CALIF. 

ROP  Local . 

51,766 

61,066 

Preprint  Local . 

79,146 

80,274 

ROP  National . 

4,744 

5,4% 

Preprint  National . 

10.146 

13,811 

Classified . - 

73,072 

54,948 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

218,874 

215,597 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

738,704 

693,686 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-Tribune-mS 


ROP  Local .  127,891  24,0%  142,725  23,472 

ROP  National .  19,662  2,567  27,871  2,011 

Classilied .  119,913  15,751  125,361  6,274 


GRANDTOTAL...  267,466  42,414  295,957  31,757 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  953,622  112,346  1,000,624  99,534 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-nt 


ROP  Local . 

39,818 

13.603 

37,514 

12,591 

Preprint  Local . 

49.392 

43,680 

ROP  National . 

15,078 

746 

20,958 

721 

Preprint  National . 

780 

130 

Classified . 

32,637 

36,573 

Total . 

137,705 

14,349 

138,855 

13,312 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

35,575 

12,112 

29,582 

11,917 

Preprint  Local . 

49.392 

43,680 

ROP  National . 

14,240 

746 

20,018 

599 

Preprint  National . 

780 

130 

Classilied . 

32,309 

36,235 

Total . 

132,296 

12,858 

129,645 

12,516 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,941 

2,742 

16,256 

3,755 

Preprint  Local . 

55,766 

53,820 

ROP  National . 

8,167 

634 

9,576 

248 

Preprint  National . 

27,300 

19,370 

Classified . 

18,411 

19,257 

Total . 

127,585 

3,376 

118.279 

4,003 

GRANDTOTAL... 

397,586 

30,583 

386,779 

29,831 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,554,020 

104,903 

1,546,263 

110,780 

SANTA  MONICA, 

Outlook-e 

CALIF. 

ROP  Local . 

23,290 

26,960 

Preprint  Local . 

14,652 

14,652 

ROP  National . 

4.333 

7,639 

Classilied . 

21,4% 

27,316 

GRANDTOTAL... 

63,773 

76,567 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

248.845 

271,991 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines, 
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SHELBYVItLE,  TENN. 


Times-Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

21,658 

20,487 

Preprint  Local . 

16,932 

23,628 

ROP  National . 

153 

619 

Classified.. 

4,564 

4.840 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

43,307 

49,574 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

SITKA,  ALASKA 


Daily  Sentinel-e 


ROP  Local . 

5,686 

5,944 

Preprint  Local . 

10 

4 

ROP  National . 

446 

291 

Classilied.. 

1,392 

1,473 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

7,514 

7,708 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

26,658 

31,312 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

34.088 

34,904 

Preprint  Local . 

10,688 

10,156 

ROP  National . 

3,700 

3,509 

Preprint  National . 

103 

191 

Classilied. 

44,250 

42,842 

Total . 

92,829 

91,602 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,582 

13,032 

Preprint  Local . 

5,871 

5,885 

ROP  National . 

1,299 

1,737 

Preprint  National . 

1,278 

1,658 

Classified. 

18,042 

17,705 

Total . 

34,072 

40,017 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

126,901 

131,619 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

462,411 

479,310 

STAMFORD, 

CONN. 

Advocate-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

29,762 

29,367 

ROP  Nabonal . 

3,108 

7,456 

Classilied . 

18,495 

17,438 

Total . 

51,365 

54,261 

Advocate-S 

ROP  Local . 

8,936 

9,582 

ROP  National . 

2,289 

3,268 

Classilied . 

8,393 

7,495 

Total . 

19,618 

20,345 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

70,983 

74,606 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

246,201 

253,991 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


Post-Standard-m 


ROP  Local . 

28,937 

14,668 

30,400 

16,620 

PreprirY  Local . 

85,862 

96,109 

ROP  National . 

2,658 

2,380 

Classified 

19,726 

18,546 

Total . 

137,183 

14,668 

147,435 

16,620 

Herald  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

28,987 

7,912 

31,085 

9,103 

Preprini  Local . 

95,121 

104,826 

ROP  National . 

2,589 

2,351 

Classified . 

18,420 

17,882 

Total . 

145,117 

7,912 

156,144 

9,103 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,035 

391 

14,661 

453 

Preprini  Local . 

88,852 

82.458 

ROP  National . 

1,399 

964 

Preprint  National . 

9,778 

12,890 

Classrtied 

13,697 

13,326 

Total . 

127,761 

391 

124,299 

453 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

410,061 

22,971 

427,878 

26,176 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,493,007 

70,470 

1,467,184 

73,616 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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TACOMA,  WASH. 


Morning  News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

54,248 

1,973 

50,308 

1,626 

Preprini  Local . 

74,504 

13,078 

81,947 

17,387 

ROP  National . 

4,902 

12,536 

195 

Preprint  National . 

12,664 

20,182 

64 

Classilied . 

45,229 

1,222 

55,062 

1,682 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

191,547 

16,273 

220,035 

20,954 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

702,585 

58,379 

916,792 

147,394 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Blade-m 


ROP  Local . 

36,746 

5,783 

33,088 

6,881 

Preprint  Local . 

33,201 

32,886 

ROP  National . . 

2,147 

337 

2,635 

116 

Preprint  National . 

306 

Classified . 

16,694 

544 

14,808 

620 

Total . 

89,094 

6,664 

83,417 

7,617 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,567 

15,383 

Preprint  Local . 

46,809 

48,699 

ROP  National . 

1,647 

1,577 

Preprint  National . 

13,104 

15,120 

Classified . 

11412 

12,050 

Total . 

89,539 

92,829 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

178,633 

6,664 

176,246 

7,617 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

647,875 

20,964 

602,799 

23,603 

TOPEKA, 

KAN 

Capital-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,475 

49,783 

Preprint  Local . 

21,948 

62,236 

23,500 

63,453 

ROP  National . 

871 

1,489 

Preprint  National . 

7,281 

9,051 

Classified . 

30,485 

28,943 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

95,779 

69,517 

112,766 

63,453 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

359,508 

139,034 

397,962 

215,006 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 


ROP  Local .  48,584  50,116 

Preprint  Local .  84,294  84,294 

ROP  National .  5,671  9,269 

Preprint  National .  14,695  14,695 

Classilied .  46,944  56,775 


GRAND  TOTAL...  200,188  215,149 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  732,735  775,961 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


World-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,252 

2,229 

37,914 

2,423 

Preprint  Local . 

3,556 

599 

2,806 

1,030 

ROP  National . 

755 

2,447 

Preprint  National . 

119 

57 

380 

Classified 

34,061 

30,618 

Total . 

80,743 

2,885 

73,785 

3,833 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,373 

19,256 

Preprint  Local . 

7,522 

5,836 

ROP  National . 

1,427 

1,865 

Preprint  National . 

1,983 

2,033 

Classified . 

20,776 

18,514 

Total . 

51,081 

47,504 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

131,824 

2,885 

121,289 

3,833 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

488,638 

11,937 

447,151 

11,461 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO 

Times-News-mS 


ROP  Local .  27,170  25,775 

Preprini  Local .  82,035  79,149 

ROP  National .  257  274 

Classilied .  26,208  22,839 


GRAND  TOTAL...  135,670  128,037 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  469,089  458,743 


WASHINGTON,  PENN. 

Observer-Reporter-m 


ROP  Local .  22,382  22,266 

Preprint  Local .  34,701  37,735 

ROP  National .  1,099  583 

Preprint  National .  516 

Classilied .  29,386  24,264 

Total .  87,568  85,364 


1993 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,888 

4,881 

Preprint  Local . 

28,509 

29,985 

ROP  National . 

156 

70 

Preprint  National . 

387 

258 

Classified . 

8,396 

5,312 

Total . 

42,336 

40,506 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

129,904 

125,870 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

480,126 

400,125 

WILLMAR, 

West  Central  Tribune-m 

MINN. 

ROP  Local . 

17,943 

20,099 

ROP  National . 

789 

586 

Classilied . 

6,931 

6,991 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

25,663 

27,676 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

92,450 

89,932 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 


Star-e* 

ROP  Local . 

537,004 

540,448 

Preprint  Local . 

977,795 

907,564 

ROP  National 

199,579 

142,518 

Preprint  National . . 

141,140 

107,395 

Classified . 

284,702 

329,162 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,140,220 

2,027,087 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  7,202,246 

6,939,509 

Note;  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

49,946 

11,912 

54,031 

10,628 

Preprint  Local . 

12,204 

40,930 

10,583 

30,626 

ROP  National 

3,046 

2,525 

Preprint  National . 

1,284 

728 

606 

Classified . 

48,076 

47,501 

Total . 

114,556 

53,570 

114,640 

41,860 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,016 

2,198 

19,955 

2,918 

Preprint  Local . 

9,022 

31,607 

10,726 

37,139 

ROP  National 

1,560 

1,761 

Preprint  National . 

11,644 

14,207 

Classified . 

23,072 

22,275 

Total . 

65,314 

33,805 

68,924 

40,057 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

179,870 

87,375 

183,564 

81,917 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

596,111 

240,839 

592,845 

230,327 

YAKIMA,  WASH. 


Herald-Republic-m 
ROP  Local . 

28,428 

32,035 

ROP  National . 

2,171 

1,857 

Classilied . 

52,515 

44,527 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

83,114 

78,419 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

297,107 

287,953 

Note:  In  the  May  29  issue,  total 
advertising  data  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle  included  Part  Run  figures. 
The  Houston  Post,  however,  did  not 
include  Part  Run  figures  in  its  totals. 


TV  ad  bill  passed 

THE  SENATE  COMMERCE  Commit¬ 
tee  has  approved  S.329,  the  Campaign 
Advertising  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1993. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  John  C. 
Danforth  (R-Mo.),  calls  for  offering  the 
lowest  unit  rate  for  political  ads  on 
broadcast  or  cable  and  regulates  the  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  such  rates  would  ap¬ 
ply  (E&P,  May  29,  P.  26). 
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THE  LEADING  EDGE 


by  Michael  Conniff 

Sleeping  with  the  enemy 


U.S.  Court  of  Appeals’  decision 
to  allow  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  (RBOCs)  into  the  business  of 
providing  information  just  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  newspapers. 

1  realize  that  such  a  thought  is 
patently  heretical  to  traditional  ink- 
stained  newspaperthink.  But  before 
you  smack  me  upside  the  head  with  a 
rolled-up  copy  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  let’s  take  a  walk  down  memory 
lane  —  a.k.a.  the  movie  business. 

The  motion  picture  industry  fought 
Sony  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  put  a  stop  to  the  putatively  il¬ 
legal  practice  of  videotaping  in  the 
home.  Paramount  and  other  studios 
spent  millions  of  dollars  defending 
their  claim  that  the  existence  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  record  movies  spelled 
nothing  but  gloom  and  doom  for  the 
movie  business. 

Lucky  for  them,  the  movie  people 
lost  that  battle  in  court,  and  the  video¬ 
cassette  rental  and  purchase  business 
turned  into  revenue  from  heaven.  The 
1992  box  office  gross  was  a  boffo  $4.87 
billion,  according  to  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Association  of  America,  but  there 
were  also  4.5  billion  videocassette 
rental  transactions.  According  to  the 
Paul  Kagan  Associates  research  firm, 
the  rental  market  generated  an  even 
more  boffo  $8.2  billion  in  revenue  last 
year,  while  sales  of  videocassettes  ac¬ 
counted  for  $3.7  billion. 

Had  it  not  lost  in  court,  the  movie 
business  would  be  on  permanent 
rewind,  thanks  to  its  own  rhetoric. 

Lose-lose  or  win-win? 

On  paper  —  pardon  the  expression 
—  the  biggest  loser  in  the  court  deci- 

(Conniff  is  editor  of  the  Kelsey  Report,  a 
media  market  intelligence  service.) 
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sion  is  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA),  an  organization 
which  has  vociferously  argued  that  any 
entrance  into  information  services  is  a 
direct  threat  to  (a)  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  (b)  competition  among  infor¬ 
mation  providers  in  the  local  loop.  The 
newspaper  association,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  and  other 
groups  have  tried  for  more  than  10 
years  to  waylay  the  inevitable,  most  re¬ 
cently  with  full-page  newspaper  ads 
that  said,  “Don’t  Baby  the  Bells/Keep 
Competition  Alive.” 

Back  in  1991,  Cathy  Black,  then  the 
newly  installed  head  of  the  newspaper 
association,  was  quoted  as  saying,  “If 
these  huge,  protected  companies 
[RBOCs]  are  allowed  control  over  both 
the  transmission  lines  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  sent,  they  will  be  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  monopoly  position  to 
hamper  other  information  services, 
maybe  even  to  drive  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  ....  To  suddenly  say  it’s  all  right 
for  the  biggest  monopolies  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  world  to  compete  with  rivals  it 
could  crush  in  a  week  is  to  invite  a  con¬ 
centration  of  media  power  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  in  North  Korea.” 

The  RBOCs,  no  strangers  to  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  countered 
with  their  own  published  offensive: 
“Once  again,  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  stifle  competition 
and  limit  individual  choice.” 

Don’t  know  much 
about  history 

Given  their  history  of  anti-competi- 
tive  behavior,  the  RBOCs  are  certainly 
capable  of  discriminating  against  news¬ 
papers  —  particularly  smaller  news¬ 
papers  —  but  it  will  never  be  in  their 
best  interest  to  do  so.  RBOCs  that 
open  the  door  to  all  comers  will  gener¬ 
ate  revenue  from  every  single  call,  a  far 
better  strategy  in  the  long  term  than 
trying  to  eat  everybody’s  lunch,  thereby 


guaranteeing  lousy  service  and  loads  of 
consumer  complaints. 

Sure,  RBOCs  will  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  providing  information  directly 
—  of  “owning”  the  content.  They  are, 
after  all,  already  in  a  modest  multibil- 
lion-dollar  content  business  known  as 
the  yellow  pages.  However,  the  real 
competitor  for  newspapers  will  not  be 
RBOCs  but  other  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  the  likes  of  Dow  Jones  and  Cox 
trying  to  get  a  piece  of  the  pie  in  local 
markets.  And,  ironically,  the  real  com¬ 
petitor  for  RBOCs  may  well  be  other 
RBOCs. 

I  n  fact,  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
appellate  court  decision,  Cox  Enterpris¬ 
es  Inc.  and  BellSouth  Corp.  were  found 
to  be  immersed  in  discussions  that 
could  lead  to  a  joint  venture  in  infor¬ 
mation  services  —  a  joint  venture  that 
might  sound  like  the  worst  doomsday 
scenario  come  true  to  the  nattering 
nabobs  of  NAA  negativism:  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  electronic  classifieds  and  yellow 
pages. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  story  of  the  talks 
was  broken  by  none  other  than  the 
Cox-owned  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  Cox,  known  more  for 
newspapers  and  cable  television,  is  no 
stranger  to  telecommunications.  Can 
you  name  New  York  Telephone’s  most 
bitter  enemy  in  the  local  loop?  Why,  it’s 
none  other  than  Teleport  Communica¬ 
tions  Group  Inc.,  which  happens  to  be 
nearly  30%  owned  by  Cox  Cable  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc. 

And  earlier  this  spring,  in  case  you 
missed  it,  Cox  Cable  Communications 
announced  a  partnership  with  RBOC 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  for  cable  and 
telephone  operations  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cox  is  not  alone  when  it  comes  to 
(See  Edge  on  page  59) 
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Vendors’  agreements 


HighWater  Designs  Inc.,  a  Man' 
Chester,  N.H. -based  firm  owned  by 
HighWater  Designs  Ltd.,  Cheltenham, 
U.K.,  acquired  Advanced  Gateway 
Seluliens  Inc. 

Under  Jeff  D.  Rapson,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  of  AGS,  the  U.S.  company  sells 
and  supports  High  Water’s  Color  Gate¬ 
way,  Color  Highway  and  PC-based 
port  boards. 

According  to  Rapson  (earlier  a 
Xenotron  national  sales  manager), 
HighWater  is  adding  technical  support 
staff  and  will  develop  regional  distribu¬ 
tors  and  national  OEM/resellers  for  the 
products  as  parts  of  prepress  solutions. 
Having  worked  with  HighWater  for  18 
months,  AGS  was  its  principal  U.S. 
distributor. 

Scilex  Cerp.  Lid.,  Herzlia,  Israel, 
signed  a  preliminary  agreement  to  in¬ 
vest  $10  million  in  newly  issued  com¬ 
mon  shares  of  RasterOps  Corp., 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.  At  a  share  price  of 
$8,  Scitex  said  the  deal  will  make  it 
RasterOps’  largest  shareholder,  with 
more  than  13%  of  the  stock.  Scitex 
also  gets  a  three-year  warrant  to  buy  up 
to  20%  of  the  company  at  $9  per  share. 
A  definitive  agreement  is  expected  by 
June  30. 

The  agreement  calls  for  collabora¬ 
tion  in  distribution  and  marketing  of 
Scitex  products,  development  of  color 
transformation  and  calibration  tech¬ 
nology  and  PostScript  RlPs.  The  com¬ 
panies  may  also  pursue  joint  work  in 
digital  video,  an  area  of  RasterOps  ac¬ 
tivity  since  it  acquired  Truevision  last 
year. 

Scitex  president  Arie  Rosenfeld  said 
the  investment  represents  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  long-term  relationship  that 
will  help  Scitex’s  strategy  of  becoming 
“a  significant  participant  in  the  desk¬ 
top  publishing  industry  .  .  .  with  a  wide 
range  of  color  prepress  solutions.” 

Publishing  Partnership  Inc., 

Manchester,  N.H.,  acquired  the  world¬ 
wide  marketing  rights  to  the  2300 
product  line  from  Du  Pent  Imagi- 
tex.  It  markets  directly  in  the  Ameri¬ 


cas  and  will  retain  the  existing  2300 
System  distribution  channels  for  Euro¬ 
pean  sales  and  support.  PPl  provides 
hardware  and  software  support  and  on- 
call  maintenance  services  for  what 
originally  was  the  Crosfield/Hastech 
2300  front-end  system. 

To  extend  system  life,  it  will  offer  up¬ 
grades  to  make  the  proprietary  systems 
compatible  with  desktop  publishing 
products,  including  PostScript  output 
drivers,  fully  compatible  PC  worksta¬ 
tions  and  bridges  to  Macintosh  pagina¬ 
tion  and  display  ad  workstations. 

PPl  also  is  developing  a  Windows- 
based  classified  and  editorial  front-end 
system  enabling  newspapers  to  use  off- 
the-shelf  editing,  calculating  and  other 
applications  and  Novell,  OS/2  or  Win¬ 
dows  NT  as  a  database  platform.  It  also 
offers  an  OPl  server/production  con¬ 
trol  database,  PostScript  typesetters 
and  system  integration  services. 

ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  will  supply 
its  PelBox  3000  as  the  output  recorder 

for  the  llek  Color  Graphics  entry- 
level  color  system,  providing  resolution 
of  up  to  3048  Ipi  and  maximum  imag¬ 
ing  width  of  12". 

Another  agreement,  with  the 
Printing  Products  Div.  of  Bloom's 
Inc.,  will  allow  the  Enfield,  Conn.- 
based  graphic  arts  materials  supplier 
to  sell  ECRM  products  throughout 
New  England. 

National  Digital  Corp.,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  entered  a  worldwide  dis¬ 
tribution  agreement  allowing  Hyphon 
S.p.A.,  Bologna,  Italy,  to  offer  all 
NDC  products,  including  NewsEvent 
picture  desk  software,  which  will  be 
sold  as  a  stand-alone  product  or  as  “the 
final  piece”  of  Hyphen’s  Windows- 
based  editorial  system. 

The  Associalod  Press,  New  York, 
and  Baseviow  Products  Inc.,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.,  teamed  up  to  develop 
Macintosh  software  to  automate  recep¬ 
tion  and  pagination  of  finan  cial  mar¬ 
ket  tables. 

I  Free  to  AP  SelectStocks  users,  the 


two-part  package  includes  Mac  Stocks 
2.0,  an  update  to  an  existing  wire-cap¬ 
ture  program  that  automatically  places 
stock  information  into  Mac  folders  and 
purges  old  files. 

It  also  includes  Mac  Stocks  Plus,  a 
QuarkXPress  XTension  that  binds  page 
templates  to  the  market  data  files,  then 
automatically  flows,  justifies  and  prints 
the  pages  at  designated  times,  allows 
users  to  fix  ungainly  fractions  and  pro¬ 
tects  against  printing  old  data. 

(The  Associated  Press  is  also  provid¬ 
ing  a  Helvetica-based  font  created  spe¬ 
cially  for  agate  tables  that  includes  pre¬ 
built  fractions  down  to  1/16;  smaller 
fractions  can  be  customized  with  Mac 
Stocks  Plus.) 

Oxy>Dry  Corp.,  Itasca,  111.,  was 
granted  exclusive  rights  to  make  and 
sell  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  the  Her¬ 
bert  Products  Inc.  lon-O-Vac  paper 
cleaning  systems  in  conjunction  with 
its  own  Automatic  Blanket  Washers. 
Since  1974,  the  Westbury,  N.Y.,  firm 
has  licensed  Oxy-Dry  to  make  and 
market  lon-O-Vac  through  German  af¬ 
filiate  Oxy-Dry  GmbH. 

The  combined  brush  and  vacuum 
device  treats  high-lint  and  dusty 
stocks  before  printing,  reducing  piling 
on  lead  print  unit  blankets.  It  is  of¬ 
fered  for  web  presses  greater  than  20" 
web  widths. 

Nikon  Inc.'s  Nikon  Electronic  Imag¬ 
ing  Dept.,  Melville,  N.Y.,  signed  a  dis¬ 
tribution  agreement  by  which  the 
Product  Group  for  Imaging  of  Ingram 
Micro,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  will  distrib¬ 
ute  Nikon’s  Cool  Scan  LED  film  scan¬ 
ner  and  ImageAccess  image  archiving 
software  throughout  the  Americas. 
Nikon  called  the  arrangement  the  first 
stage  of  broad-based  distribution  of  the 
compact  new  scanner.  Among  the 
world’s  largest  microcomputer  products 
distributors,  Ingram  sells  to  60,000  re¬ 
sellers  in  65  countries. 

Trumatch  Inc.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  Colorfinder  fanhook 
and  ColorPrinter  software  visual  refer¬ 
ence  tools  for  accurate  four-color  selec¬ 
tion  and  matching,  already  available 
through  the  Scilex  Graphic  Arts 
Users  Association,  are  now  also 
distributed  by  the  Linotype-Hell 
User  Group,  Smyrna,  Ga. 
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King  Press 
installs  in  Slovakia 

KING  PRESS  CORR,  Joplin,  Mo.,  is 
installing  Process  King  offset  printing 
equipment  to  replace  older  machinery 
at  Concordia  Press,  Bratislava,  Slova¬ 
kia,  a  recently  privatized  newspaper  and 
magazine  printer. 

Originally  to  be  a  12-unit,  two-folder 
in-line  press  with  several  clutching  po¬ 
sitions,  the  order  was  changed  within 
two  weeks  of  delivery  to  reconfigure  the 
equipment  for  separate  heatset  color 
printing. 

Four  units,  with  space  for  a  dryer  and 
chill  rolls,  are  going  in  parallel  to  the 
larger  pressline,  to  which  the  web  can 
he  carried  as  needed  by  angle  bars  over 
the  folder  on  the  four-unit  press.  The 
side-by-side  presses  have  a  common 
drive.  Kingtrol  consoles  and  Essex  Ink 
Key  Controls  are  located  beside  inspec¬ 
tion  tables  near  the  folders. 

Concordia  changed  its  order  to  meet 
competition  from  another  printer  also 
installing  heatset  equipment.  Financing 
was  arranged  through  private  firms,  lo¬ 
cal  and  U.S.  banks  and  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank. 

King  executive  Jim  Hall  said  the  or¬ 
der  follows  five  presses  sold  into  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  two  years. 
He  said  King  sees  “quite  a  market”  in 
Eastern  Europe,  where  the  firm  has 
three  sales  representatives. 

New  ink  book 

ROP  COLOR  INK  Book,  Volume  8, 
designed  so  that  newspapers,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies  may  achieve  color 
uniformity  across  the  industry,  is  now 
available  from  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 


IDAB  NOTONLY 
MAKES  IT  WE  MAKE  IT 
ALLWORKTOGETHER. 


Our  advanced  software  and  cost  Software  is  extrennely  critical  to 
systems  integration  capabilities  com-  successful  systems  integration.  Ours 
bined  with  our  extensive  range  of  is  written  by  in-house  IDAB  engineers 
products  enables  us  to  help  newspa-  who  understand  the  process  of  mak- 
pers  find  the  right  solution  to  increase  ing  newspapers  and  how  to  best  make 
productivity  and  reduce  operating  it  all  work  together. 

IDAB 

Incorporated 

An  IDAB  International  Company 

For  more  information,  write  or  call:  IDAB  Incorporated 
One  Enterprise  Parkway  *  Suite  300  •  Hampton.  VA  23666-5841  »  804-82S-2260. 
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Canadian  government 
says  technology 
circumvents  law 

Task  force  to  review  laws  to  protect  domestic 
companies  from  foreign  firms  which  transmit 
publications  electronically  for  printing  in  Canada 


by  Allan  Harman 

THE  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 
has  ordered  a  task  force  review  of  laws 
protecting  the  domestic  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  light  of  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  that  allows  the  electronic  trans¬ 
mission  of  foreign  publications  for 
printing  in  Canada. 

Government  officials  concluded  that 
the  technology  has  circumvented  a  28- 
year-old  tariff  code  designed  to  block 
U.S.  magazines  filled  with  Canadian 
advertising. 

The  tariff  code  is  aimed  at  so-called 
split  runs  —  Canadian  editions  of  foreign 
magazines  that  barely  differ  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  publication  but  replace  the  original 
advertisements  with  Canadian  ads. 

(Harman  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


These  split-run  magazines  —  and 
four  succeeding  issues  —  can  be 
stopped  at  the  border,  but  the  Canadi¬ 
an  government  fears  that,  under  the 
present  rules,  it  cannot  stop  the  elec¬ 
tronic  transmission  of  the  publication 
for  printing  in  Canada. 

Communications  Minister  Warren 
Beattie  ordered  the  task  force  review, 
which  is  to  recommend  ways  of 
strengthening  the  protection,  after 
Sports  Illustrated  printed  a  Canadian 
edition  that  attracted  C$250,000  in  40 
pages  of  advertising. 

A  joint  statement  from  the  federal 
Communications  and  Revenue  depart¬ 
ments  said  the  new  electronic  tech¬ 
nologies  were  not  envisioned  when 
regulations  were  set  up  in  1965. 

The  Sports  Illustrated  Canada  edi¬ 
tions  are  being  edited  and  produced  in 


New  York  with  the  page  proofs  trans¬ 
mitted  electronically  to  a  printer  in 
Toronto.  Nothing  physically  crosses 
the  border  so  the  tariff  code  does  not 
apply. 

“What  is  essential  to  us  is  to  ensure 
a  strong  advertising  base  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  magazine  industry,”  Beattie  said. 
“The  government  will  move  quickly  to 
close  any  loophole  that  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  bypass  policy  by  printing  in 
Canada.” 

Meantime,  Time  Canada  managing 
director  Sandra  Berry  said  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  was  planning  to  publish  a  Cana¬ 
dian  edition  51  times  a  year  if  the  cur¬ 
rent  test  run  of  six  issues  this  year  is 
successful. 

The  magazine’s  publisher,  U.S.  me¬ 
dia  conglomerate  Time  Warner,  said  it 
planned  to  expand  to  12  Canadian  is¬ 
sues  next  year  and  then  look  at  weekly 
publication. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  said  there  are  40  foreign 
publications  with  Canadian  circulation 
of  more  than  50,000  that  could  justify 
split-run  editions. 

The  Canadian  objection  to  split 
runs  is  that  they  can  offer  lower  ad 
rates  than  Canadian  competitors  be¬ 
cause  they  have  already  covered  the 
cost  of  producing  the  magazine  in  their 
home  markets  with  advertising  there. 

Canadian  Magazine  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  executive  director  Catherine 
Keachie  said  revenue  lost  to  split  edi¬ 
tions  could  be  crucial  to  the  survival  of 
many  Canadian  publications. 

The  Canadian  magazine  industry 
has  revenues  of  more  than  C$800  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  and  a  work  force  of  more 
than  6,400. 

Keachie  said  a  great  deal  of  the 
Sports  Illustrated  Canada  advertising 
would  have  been  placed  in  Canadian 
magazines  if  the  U.S.  publication  had 
not  undercut  the  market. 

However,  Berry  said  the  concerns  of 
Canadian  magazines  were  exaggerated. 
She  observed  that  many  of  the  ads 
placed  in  Sports  Illustrated  Canada 
would  not  have  run  in  other  magazines 
because  Sports  Illustrated  is  targeted  at 
men. 

Foreign  publications  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  Berry  said,  because,  under  the 
Income  Tax  Act,  Canadian  advertisers 
cannot  claim  deductions  for  ads  in 
publications  that  have  less  than  80% 
Canadian  content. 

Sports  Illustrated  Canada  had  only 
30%  Canadian  content.  It  has  no  edi- 


Quality  Doesn’t 
^  Have  to  Cost  Extra 


Stauffer  Gold  Is  a  name  you  can  count  on 
for  efficient  and  economical  Front-End,  Business  and 
Library  Systems  for  your  newspaper.  Our  systems  have 
features  that  turn  complex  problems  into  easy  solutions, 
without  sacrificing  your  budget. 


Macintosh®  based 

FRONT-END  STBTEUS 

•Pagination 

•Color 

•Editorial  Database 
•Remote  Access 
•Networking 
•Display  Ad  Make-Up 


UNDC™  based 
BUSINESS  STSTEXS 
•Advertising 
•Circulation 
•Classified 
•General  Ledger 
•Payroll 

•Accounts  Payable 

Now  Available:  Low  cost  Audiotezt  systems 
for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 


IBM  &  Macintosh® 

UBRART  STSTEUB 

•Remote  Access 
•Full-Text  Searches 
•Photo  Archiving 
•Complete  Interfacing 
•Networkable 
•Large  Storage  Capacities 


SYSTEL/VISi 

P.O.  Box  1330  (417)  782-0280  Joplin,  Mo  64802 

UNDt  to  a  trademark  of  ATOT.  Macintosh  to  a  registered  trademark  ot  Apple  Computer,  bic. 
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Alternate  Postal  Delivery 
offers  new  delivery  software 


torial  staff  based  in  Canada  and  relied 
on  free-lancers  and  U.S.  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  writers. 

The  cover  story  in  its  first  Canadian 
edition  featured  Larry  Walker,  the 
Canadian-born  all-star  outfielder  for 
the  Montreal  Expos. 

“We  are  operating  within  the  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  regulations,”  Berry  said. 
“Are  we  operating  legally?  We  believe 
we  are.” 

Canadian  revenue  officials  have  said 
they  will  not  make  a  final  decision  un¬ 
til  they  have  compared  the  Canadian 
and  U.S.  editions  of  Sports  Illustrated. 

The  Toronto  Star  quickly  went 
through  the  same  process  and  did  not 
like  what  it  found.  In  an  editorial,  the 
Star  said  the  fact  that  Sports  Illustrated 
Canada  was  not  a  Canadian  magazine, 
but  a  special  edition  of  an  American 
magazine,  showed  up  everywhere  in 
the  editorial  content. 

“If  it  had  been  printed  in  the  U.S.,  it 
-ikely  would  have  been  stopped  at  the 
border,”  the  Star  said.  “The  protections 
are  needed  because  it  is  so  easy  for 
American  publications  to  cover  their 
editorial  and  other  costs  in  the  giant 
U.S.  market  and  then  to  undercut 
Canadian  magazines  for  advertising 
dollars  here.  It’s  almost  pure  gravy  for 
them.” 

The  Star  also  commented  that  im¬ 
ports  did  not  prevent  the  electronic 
beaming  of  a  U.S.  edition  for  printing 
in  Canada.  “The  laws  that  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  Canadian  magazine  industry 
up  to  now  need  to  be  updated  to  ac¬ 
count  for  technological  change.”  BE^P 

Fax  media  service 

A  NEW  FAX  media  service  for  adver¬ 
tising  executives  has  been  introduced 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  has  two 
sponsors,  Nick  At  Night  and  MTV, 
Music  Television. 

Monday  Media  Edition  consists  of 
six  pages  of  media-related  news  and  in¬ 
formation  from  the  pages  of  the  paper 
and  is  transmitted  every  Sunday 
evening  to  an  exclusive  list  of  media  de¬ 
cision-makers  chosen  by  the  sponsor. 

The  new  fax  service  will  target  recip¬ 
ients  outside  the  New  York  area  and  is 
looking  to  extend  the  reach  of  the 
newspaper. 

Sponsors  can  place  up  to  two  ads  per 
fax  issue,  a  strip  ad  on  the  front  page 
and  a  one-half  page  ad  within  the  text. 
Sponsorships  vary  in  cost  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  subscription  list  and  oth¬ 
er  factors.  Sponsors  must  also  be  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  paper. 


ALTERNATE  POSTAL  DELIVERY 
Inc.  has  created  a  new  software  pro¬ 
gram  that  combines  demographic  and 
mapping  information. 

EVE,  introduced  at  APD’s  recent  af¬ 
filiate  meeting  in  Chicago,  targets 
prospects  along  a  wide  range  of  demo¬ 
graphic  definitions,  from  ethnic¬ 
sounding  surnames  to  recent  purchas¬ 
es  of  luxury  automobiles. 

EVE  displays  all  homes  in  a  given 
area  that  meet  advertiser-specified 
demographic/psychographic  profiles. 
This  helps  a  newspaper  company 
pinpoint  prospects  for  product  sam¬ 
ples  or  promotional  materials  that  it 
delivers. 

Alternate  delivery  routes  can  be 
planned  from  computer  maps  that  pin¬ 
point  prospects. 

“This  goes  beyond  PRISM  or  Clari¬ 
tas.  This  moves  targeting  from  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  a  household  level,”  said 
Stan  Henry. 


Henry,  along  with  Phillip  D.  Miller, 
is  a  controlling  owner  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.-based  firm. 

“The  big  battle  is  who  is  going  to  get 
there  first:  the  direct  marketing  people 
or  the  newspaper?”  Henry  added. 

Among  the  innovations  of  EVE  are 
stop  dates  on  demographic  informa¬ 
tion  to  ensure  that  decisions  are  not 
based  on  obsolete  data. 

“Some  information  may  be  good  for 
two  years,  but  some  may  be  good  for 
just  a  few  months,”  according  to  Jon  D. 
Dragon,  vice  president/information 
systems. 

EVE  is  part  of  an  effort  that  APD 
says  it  believes  will  eventually  change 
the  language  of  advertising  from  CPM, 
cost  per  thousand,  to  “cost  per 
prospect.” 

Two  Florida  newspapers,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  will  be  beta  sites  for 
the  program.  BEOT 


City  Photo  &  KODAK  offer 
special  pricing  to  newspapers  for 
XL-7700  printer 

Kodak  XL  7700  Digital 
Continuous  Tone  Printer 

•  Reconditioned  Product  with  a  90-day  warranty 

•  Service  contracts  available 

•  Quantities  are  limited 

•  Shipping  costs  are  not  included  in  price 

NEWSPAPER  PRICE  $12,600 


WITH  PURCHASE  OF  A  PRINTER,  SPECIAL  PRICINt;  AVAILABLE  ON 
NEW  DCS-200  OR  NEW  RFS-2035 


KODAK  DCS  200 
DIGITAL  CAMERA 


KODAK  RFS-2035 
35MM  FILM  SCANNER 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


In  Brief 


Publisher  charged 
with  selling  ads  in 
phony  union  journals 

A  FEDERAL  GRAND  jury  has  indicted  a  New  Jersey  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  wife  and  six  employees  for  allegedly  luring  hun¬ 
dreds  of  large  companies  to  buy  advertising  based  on  phony 
claims  their  messages  would  appear  in  two  union-sanctioned 
journals. 

The  indictment  by  a  Newark  grand  jury  charged  Edward 
Doyle,  owner  of  America  Labor  News  Inc.  of  Matawan,  and 
the  others  with  using  false  claims  to  extract  $500,000  worth 
of  advertising  from  over  200  companies,  including  Coca- 
Cola,  Rockwell  International,  20th  Century  Fox  and  Kelly 
Springfield  Tire. 

The  group  is  accused  of  conspiring  to  create  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  American  Labor  News  and  The  Teamster  were 
affiliated  with  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
when  in  fact  they  were  not. 

Raymond  Wren,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  for  the  inspector  general’s  Office  of  Labor  Racketeering, 
said  the  Teamsters  union  “is  adamantly  opposed  to  such  pub¬ 
lications  and  has  advised  us  they  do  not  endorse  them.” 

Doyle  was  also  charged  with  misusing  the  Teamsters  union 
trademark. 

Fidelity  expands 
Boston  area  papers 

FIDELITY  INVESTMENTS’  COMMUNITY  Newspaper 
Co.  has  acquired  15  Boston-area  weeklies  and  a  daily  from  an 
affiliate  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  cost  was  not  disclosed  for  buying  the  money-losing  pa¬ 
pers  from  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.’s  Beacon  Newspaper 
Group,  said  Karen  Ernst,  vice  president  of  Community’s  par¬ 
ent  company.  Fidelity  Capital. 

Community  said  the  deal  makes  it  the  largest  weekly  group 
in  New  England,  with  72  weeklies  circulating  663,000  papers 
in  96  communities. 

The  Beacon  papers  include  the  daily  Marlboro  Enterprise 
and  Hudson  Daily  Sun,  which  are  essentially  one  paper  cov¬ 
ering  two  towns,  and  join  Community’s  Tab,  North  Shore, 
Norfolk  and  Cape  Cod  weekly  groups. 

Beacon’s  190  employees  remained  on  the  job. 

“We  are  now  the  true  suburban  alternative  to  the  Boston 
Globe,"  Stephen  Cummings,  Community’s  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  said  in  a  prepared  statement  announcing  plans  for  a 
flexible  group  advertising  package. 

Community  is  owned  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Boston-based 
investment  company  Fidelity  Investments. 

Beacon,  whose  parent  company  is  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co.,  which  owns  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  continues  to 
operate  its  private  mail  and  direct  mail  operations.  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  also  owns  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette. 

Ernst  said  Community  intended  to  operate  the  Beacon  pa¬ 
pers  and  would  consider  improving  their  editorial  and  re¬ 
designing  them.  — George  Garneau 


Stock 

6/15/93 

6/8/93 

6/16/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

13.25 

13.00 

10.50 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

47.625 

47.00 

43.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

540.50 

537.50 

475.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.00 

23.75 

22.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

27.00 

28.75 

31.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.50 

50.00 

44.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.25 

53.875 

57.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.25 

28.00 

27.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.75 

21.625 

21.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.75 

20.125 

18.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NIX2)  * 

36.00 

36.50 

26.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.625 

27.75 

29.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  18.(X) 

18.75 

15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

29.00 

28.50 

30.125 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

26.75 

27.875 

28.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.50 

30.375 

34.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

50.375 

51.50 

40.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

232.00 

240.75 

221.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/15/93 

6/8/93 

6/16/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.875 

12.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.125 

12.625 

11.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.375 

19.75 

14.25 

Reuters  (c) 

60.625 

60.625 

61.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.25 

18.375 

16.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

15.50 

15.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.00 

12.125 

16.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.125 

23.625 

21.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.64 

4.68 

4.17 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

40.00 

40.125 

30.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  Z4, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


COX  NEWSPAPERS’  ATLANTA  Journal-Constitution  has 
formed  a  separate  business  unit  to  manage  its  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  newspaper  into  the  world  of  electronic  media. 

Journal-Constitution  Electronic  Information  Services 
will  handle  services  delivered  by  phone,  facsimile  and  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  including  the  existing  Access  Atlanta 
services. 

David  C.  Scott,  a  Cox  Newspapers  vice  president,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  unit  but  will  continue  as  a  corporate 
executive  to  develop  electronic  services  at  other  Cox  News¬ 
papers  properties. 

The  Journal-Constitution  plans  to  include  in  its  stories  ref¬ 
erences  to  related  information  available  by  phone,  fax  or 
computer. 


Subsidiary  to  run 
Atlanta  info  services 
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Insight 

Continued  from  page  34 

tion  is  to  produce  their  product,  not  to 
run  their  business,”  Stock  said. 

In  outlining  newspaper  marketing 
challenges  to  an  audience  largely 
composed  of  system  managers.  Stock 
lambasted  newspapers  for  lacking  a 
strategic  marketing  approach. 

He  later  said,  “People  tend  to  know 
how  to  make  money  but  not  always  how 
to  get  and  pull  together  the  information 
needed  to  make  the  decisions  to  make 
money.” 

AIT’s  Insight  process  works  in  five 
steps. 

First,  it  fuses  newspaper  circulation 
and  advertising  data  with  external 
sources  of  demographic,  psychographic, 
business'to'business,  government  and 
other  information  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  “can  be  sliced,  diced,  mixed  and 
matched.”  Moreover,  Insight  was  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  data  from  different 
sources  in  different  formats. 

The  second  step  allows  easy  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  data  through  an  object-ori¬ 
ented  taxonomy,  which  allows  the  de¬ 
veloper  “to  manage  underlying  com¬ 
plexity  in  such  a  way  that  the  end-user 
never  knows  how  complicated  it  really 
is.” 

The  user  can  set  up  the  system  to  dis¬ 
play  data  in  a  useful  graphical  form. 
Each  time  a  user  selects,  combines  and 
compares  information  of  various  types 
from  different  sources,  the  custom 
analysis  creates  a  new  “virtual  record.” 

The  analysis  and  reporting  level  can 
integrate  with  such  standard  applica¬ 
tions  as  an  Excel  spreadsheet  or  Mapln- 
fo  mapping  software.  Stock  said  Insight 
uses  so-called  fuzzy  logic  on  several  lev¬ 
els  to  make  intelligent  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  comparison  and  joining  of  fields 
in  different  databases. 

Following  analysis  are  the  system’s 
targeting  and  scripting  capabilities, 
which  allow  the  user  to  input  requests 
or  task  instructions  in  plain  English — 
for  example,  identify  what  experience 
has  shown  to  be  moneymaking  circum¬ 
stances,  perhaps  a  business  offering 
connected  with  a  specific  segment  of 
the  population  at  an  opportune  time. 

User  skills  and  experience  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  system,  which  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  react  when  data  analysis 
shows  that  a  given  situation  exists.  This 
last  step,  the  output  or  results,  may  be  a 
suggested  response.  The  data-driven 
system  “knows”  what  it  needs  to  know, 
according  to  Stock,  so  it  will  automati¬ 
cally  be  triggered  as  the  first,  fusion  step 


delivers  appropriate  data. 

Stock  used  the  gold  mine  of  public- 
domain  data  as  an  example  of  useful  fu¬ 
sion  of  internal  and  external  databases. 
Linking  crime  records  to  carrier  routes, 
he  said,  might  show  targeted  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  sales  of  security  services,  alarms 
or  lighting. 

The  software  objects  at  the  fusion 
step  work  with  “disparate  dirty  data”  to 
transparently  deliver  data  that  are 
“clean,  reconciled  and  uniform.” 

This,  and  the  design  throughout. 
Stock  called  “approachable  technolo¬ 
gy”  that  allows  anyone  with  business- 
side  responsibilities  to  work  with  In¬ 
sight  on  a  desktop  or  laptop  computer 
without  the  need  for  any  knowledge  of 
programming. 

In  the  future.  Stock  continued,  tar¬ 
geting  and  scripting  will  contain  many 
default  templates  with  situations  to  ex¬ 
plore  or  questions  to  he  answered.  It 
was  later  suggested  that  the  technology 
is  a  fertile  field  for  a  user  group  to  swap 
scripting  ideas. 

Hot  links  to  live  input  is  another  pos¬ 
sibility.  Business  wires  could  feed  the  fu¬ 
sion  step,  as  could  daily  in-house  edito¬ 
rial,  circulation  and  classified  input. 

Stock  concluded  that  “the  biggest 
problem  that  newspapers  face”  is  the 
need  for  management  to  recognize  the 
need  to  invest  and  commit  “to  using  in¬ 
formation  to  run  the  business,  just  like 
you’d  go  out  and  buy  that  $20  million 
press.” 

He  added,  “The  question  is:  Will 
anyone  care  about  those  presses  30 
years  from  now?  I  don’t  know,  but  I 
know  if  you  don’t  do  this,  you  won’t  be 
around.”  BESF 


Edge 

Continued  from  page  53 

newspaper  companies  sharing  a  bunk 
with  competitors.  BellSouth  Cellular 
Corp.  announced  last  week  that  it  was 
expanding  its  Personal  Info  Clips  audio- 
tex  trial  from  Los  Angeles  to  three  mar¬ 
kets  in  Florida  —  Orlando,  Daytona 
and  Melbourne.  The  information  will 
be  supplied  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.’s  Per¬ 
sonal  Info  Network. 

Dow  Jones  is  famous  for  its  flagship 
Wall  Street  Journal,  of  course,  hut  it  is 
also  the  proud  owner  of  the  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  a  chain  of  smaller  publica¬ 
tions  in  towns  rich  in  newspaper  histo¬ 
ry  such  as  Danbury,  Conn. 

Sometimes  you  can’t  tell  the  enemy 
without  a  scorecard. 


The  point  is  that  prescient  newspa¬ 
per  executives  anticipated  the  entrance 
of  the  RBOCs  into  information  services 
and  quite  rightly  saw  the  “threat”  as  a 
great  opportunity.  Beyond  the  Beltway, 
newspapers  large  and  small  have  been 
working  with  their  local  RBOCs  for 
years  because  it  makes  good  business 
sense  for  both  sides. 

NAA  lobbyists  will  now  point  their 
cannons  toward  the  halls  of  Congress, 
even  though  it’s  hard  to  imagine  Bell 
Atlantic  staging  an  Inchon-like  assault 
and  crushing  the  Washington  Post  to  a 
pulp. 

Now  that  might  make  a  great 
movie,  but  I  think  I’ll  wait  for  the 
videotape. 


Numbers  up 
at  Nexpo 

THE  NUMBER  OF  newspaper  vendors 
exhibiting  at  this  year’s  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  Nexpo  93  exposi¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans  increased  15.5% 
from  321  to  380. 

Last  year’s  exposition  was  held  in 
Atlanta. 

Some  of  the  increase  was  due  to  an 
additional  number  of  vendors  in  atten¬ 
dance  because  of  the  NAA  Marketing 
Conference,  which  this  year  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  technical  exposi¬ 
tion  and  conference. 

Exposition  floor  footage  was  up  this 
year  from  233,950  square  feet  in  Atlanta 
to  243,500. 

Early  attendance  figures  were  also  up. 
NAA’s  Connections  workshop  on  June 
11  and  12,  just  prior  to  the  start  of  Nex¬ 
po,  drew  300  attendees,  double  last 
year’s  total.  Sunday’s  opening  “New 
Ideas  Breakfast”  drew  400  attendees,  up 
from  240  last  year. 

Total  attendance  at  Nexpo  as  of  June 
14  was  11,500,  topping  the  total  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  close  of  last  year’s  show, 
which  was  11,375. 

Those  figures  do  not  include  NAA’s 
marketing  conference  attendees,  who 
were  also  visiting  this  year’s  Nexpo. 

Ohio  names 
Hall  of  Famers 

PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  photog¬ 
rapher  John  Kaplan  from  Block  News¬ 
papers  and  longtime  Associated  Press 
Supreme  Court  reporter  Richard  Carel- 
li  were  among  10  individuals  inducted 
into  Ohio  University’s  new  College  of 
Communication  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Rivals  Turned  Partners 

Cox  and  BellSouth  announce  a  joint  information  services  venture 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

TWO  FORMER  RIVALS  have  an¬ 
nounced  an  “agreement  in  principle” 
to  form  a  company  that  delivers  elec¬ 
tronic  information  services  based  on 
newspaper  classified  and  yellow  pages 
advertising. 

The  joint  venture  of  BellSouth  En¬ 
terprises  and  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  both 
of  Atlanta,  will  be  owned  equally  by  the 
two  companies  under  the  agreement. 

BellSouth  owns  BellSouth  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Corp.,  publishers  of 
the  Real  Yellow  Pages.  Cox  Enterprises 
is  a  multimedia  company,  which  owns 
several  newspapers,  including  the  flag¬ 
ship  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

While  the  two  have  worked  togeth¬ 
er  before,  establishing  a  511  service  in 
Atlanta  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  for 
Cox-owned  newspapers,  this  kind  of 
cooperation  was  thought  improbable 
after  the  newspaper  industry’s  fierce 
lobbying  to  keep  telephone  companies 
out  of  electronic  delivery  of  informa¬ 
tion  (E&P,  Feb.  29,  1992,  P.  7). 

“Through  the  Palm  Beach  Post,  we 
have  been  providing  information  ser¬ 
vices  using  the  511  number  since 
March,”  said  David  Easterly,  president 
of  Cox  Newspapers.  “If  authorized,  we 
hope  to  make  the  services  of  this  joint 
venture  also  available  using  511.” 

Recently,  Cox  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  511  in  the  Atlanta  area  as 
well. 

Plans  call  for  electronic  classified 


services  to  be  introduced  in  Atlanta 
later  this  year  and  eventually  expand 
to  West  Palm  Beach. 

The  joint  venture  will  have  its  own 
management  team,  overseeing  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business,  including  sales, 
marketing,  advertising,  promotion,  op¬ 
erations,  billing  and  collection.  It  will 
operate  under  the  direction  of  a  six- 
person  board  of  directors,  three  from 
each  parent  company. 

The  new  company  will  work  with 
other  newspaper  companies  to  offer 
similar  comprehensive  services  in  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  southeastern 
United  States. 

The  deal  is  not  final,  as  it  hinges  on 
the  development  of  “mutually  accept¬ 
able  definitive  agreements,”  according 
to  a  joint  press  release  announcing  the 
venture. 

The  service  will  initially  be  accessed 
with  conventional  telephones  by  dial¬ 
ing  a  single  telephone  number.  Ser¬ 
vices  will  be  accessed  either  through 
an  audiotex  system  or  an  attendant,  at 
the  beginning. 

Callers  will  be  charged  on  a  per-call 
basis.  In  later  stages,  callers  will  be 
able  to  access  information  via  person¬ 
al  computer,  videotext,  screenphone  or 
fax  machine. 

The  companies  believe  the  venture 
will  add  value  for  the  advertisers  of 
both.  Ads  will  be  updated  as  frequently 
as  necessary,  allowing  advertisers  to 
customize  their  messages  to  announce 
sales,  events  or  special  store  hours. 
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Eventually,  services  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  go  beyond  yellow  page  and 
classified  ads  to  include  such  areas  as 
home  banking  and  shopping  services. 

“This  is  a  great  model  for  news¬ 
papers  which  want  to  move  into  the 
electronic  world  and  are  willing  to 
work  with  new  partners,”  said  Easterly. 

In  February  1992,  Easterly  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  in 
favor  of  regulating  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies  as  providers  of  elec¬ 
tronic  information.  He  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that,  because  of  service  prob¬ 
lems  with  local  phone  companies, 
partnerships  between  newspapers  and 
the  RBOCs  could  not  happen  “until 
the  rules  are  clear  and  everybody  tends 
to  their  business.” 

Easterly,  in  a  prepared  statement, 
told  the  committee  then  that,  for  elec¬ 
tronic  information  services  to  grow, 
“Newspapers  are  going  to  need  a  fair 
and  reasonable  working  relationship 
with  their  local  phone  companies. 

“We  are  eager  to  contract  with  the 
phone  companies  to  manage  the  traffic 
and  provide  a  billing  service  that 
would  make  this  venture  economically 
viable,  but  our  experience  to  date 
shows  that  phone  companies  are  not 
content  with  that  seemingly  natural 
role.  They  want  the  entire  business  for 
themselves,  not  a  piece  of  it,”  Easterly 
testified. 

Newspaper  classified  advertising 
would  suffer  “devastating  results”  if 
RBOCs  were  unregulated.  Easterly  said 
at  the  time. 

“A  50%  loss  in  the  classified  want- 
ad  categories  of  real  estate,  automotive 
and  employment  would  represent  a 
dollar  loss  equal  to  60%  of  typical 
newspaper  profits,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Easterly 
did  indicate  a  willingness  to  work  with 
any  of  the  six  regional  Bell  companies, 
“as  long  as  the  one  phone  company  we 
must  rely  upon  for  service  is  not  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  advantage  of  us.” 

Since  then,  the  rivals  appear  to  have 
taken  the  advice  of  Rep.  Hamilton 
Fish  Jr.  (R-N.Y.),  who  had  said  that  the 
two  should  replace  competition  with 
cooperation.  BEd^P 
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Privacy 

Continued  from  page  40 

fice  —  informing  her  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  records  had  been  given  to  the 
government. 

“Being  told  that  your  phone  compa¬ 
ny  has  copied  the  numbers  of  who 
you’ve  called  and  who  has  called  you 
gives  you  a  feeling  of  violation,”  Engel 
testified.  “1  had  a  strong  visual  image 
of  men  walking  up  the  stairs  to  my  of¬ 
fice  and  standing  next  to  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  telephone.  It’s  a  creepy  feeling,  to 
survey  your  own  familiar  room  with  the 
chill  that  someone  has  been  there,  tak¬ 
ing  things.” 

Engel  also  explained  that  “Because 
of  past  lawsuits  by  journalism  groups, 
the  Justice  Department  is  supposed  to 
notify  journalists  before  it  seizes  tele¬ 
phone  records,  but  the  IRS  and  most 
other  federal  agencies  do  not  feel 
bound  by  this  agreement.” 

The  privacy  problem,  however, 
should  not  be  corrected  just  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  she  said.  “Our  telephones  are 
electronic  versions  of  our  freedoms  of 
expression  and  association.  To  have 
these  contacts  copied  and  distributed 
without  a  decent,  or  even  common- 
sense  reason,  is  unprincipled.  It  is  un¬ 
democratic  and  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed,”  Engel  told  the  subcommittee. 

Bell  Atlantic,  one  of  the  seven  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies,  does 
not  release  customer  toll  records  with¬ 
out  a  valid  court  order  or  subpoena, 
explained  Edward  D.  Young  III,  vice 
president  for  federal  regulatory  matters 
and  associate  general  counsel. 

Although  Title  III  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  require  a  customer  be 
notified  within  10  days  after  the  carri¬ 
er  gives  the  information  to  legal  au¬ 
thorities,  Young  said  that  already  is 
consistent  with  Bell  Atlantic  policy. 

Bell  Atlantic,  which  receives  some 
7,000  toll  billing  record  subpoenas  a 
year,  in  certain  instances  will  delay  no¬ 
tifying  a  customer  that  his  records  have 
been  subpoenaed.  Young  added. 

“First,  Bell  Atlantic  will  delay  noti¬ 
fying  a  customer  if  we  receive  a  valid 
court  order  directing  us  not  to  tell  a 
customer  that  his  or  her  records  have 
been  subpoenaed,”  he  explained. 

“Second,  we  will  delay  notifying  a 
customer  if  a  law  enforcement  agency 
or  legislative  body  gives  us  a  certifica¬ 
tion  for  nondisclosure  informing  us 
that  customer  notification  could  im¬ 
pede  an  ongoing  investigation,”  Young 
said,  adding  that  such  requests  must  be 
renewed  every  90  days,  but  if  that  ex¬ 


pires,  the  customer  will  be  notified. 

While  Young  noted  that  the  current 
proposal  would  not  affect  the  way  Bell 
Atlantic  does  business,  he  did  mention 
that  clarification  of  what  qualifies  as  a 
law  enforcement  agency  would  help 
avoid  disputes  in  the  future. 

Rep.  Markey’s  bill  requires  that  a 
customer  be  notified  within  10  days  af¬ 
ter  the  phone  records  have  been 
turned  over  to  lawful  authorities,  un¬ 
less  the  carrier  is  prohibited  from  do¬ 
ing  so  by  a  court  order  “or  other  lawful 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  subject  of  a  criminal  investigation 
from  being  informed  of  its  pendency.” 

The  bill  also  addresses  other  issues 
regarding  customer  proprietary  net¬ 
work  information  (CPNI),  such  as 


Caller  ID  and  using  records  for  mar¬ 
keting  purposes. 

Also  testifying  were:  Richard  L. 
Sampson,  president,  American  Alarm 
and  Communications  Inc.,  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm 
Association  and  the  Alarm  Industry 
Communications  Committee;  John  R 
McDonald,  senior  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  the  Reuben  H.  Don¬ 
nelley  Corp.,  on  behalf  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  John  Sodolski,  president,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Telephone  Association;  Betty 
J.  Porter,  owner  of  Ansaphone  Service 
Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Telemessaging  Services  International; 
and  Kent  Stuckey,  general  counsel, 
CompuServe  Inc.  BECT 


Seattle  Times  expands  workshop 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  has  extended 
its  Urban  Newspaper  Workshop 
(UNW)  to  include  advertising  sales  in 
which  students  put  their  training  into 
actual  practice. 

Last  year,  the  four-year-old  workshop 
for  high  school  minorities  created  an 
advertising  component  to  bolster  its  ex¬ 
isting  editorial  instruction. 

This  summer,  the  advertising  en- 
rollees  will  sell  ads  to  selected  clients 
for  their  workshop  publication,  with 
all  proceeds  going  to  student  scholar¬ 
ships. 

After  receiving  instruction  in  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  design  and  marketing,  each 
student  will  work  with  Times  marketing 
personnel  to  fashion  a  full-page  ad  for 
one  of  six  sponsors.  Among  them  are 
the  Bon  Marche  department  stores,  J.C. 
Penney,  Bartell  Drugs,  a  book  store  and 
an  insurance  firm. 

Bellevue  Mall,  next  door  to  Seattle, 


will  provide  the  youngsters  with  addi¬ 
tional  sales  experience  by  running  a 
banner  page  in  the  workshop  paper. 
The  students  will  sell  ads  to  mall  mer¬ 
chants,  create  the  layouts  and  see  the 
ads  through  production. 

Darrell  Oldham,  the  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  marketing  director  and  coordinator 
of  the  advertising  portion  of  UNW, 
said,  “It’s  a  tribute  to  the  program  and 
the  community  that  we  sold  six  paid 
sponsorships  in  three  weeks.  Mike  Mc- 
Murray,  Bartell  Drugs’  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  said  his  company  believes  that  the 
workshop  “represents  an  opportunity  to 
plant  seeds  of  development  for  the 
future.” 

Also  sponsoring  UNW  are  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Dow  Jones  News¬ 
paper  Fund. 

The  program  is  directed  by  Times  ed¬ 
itorial  columnist  Don  Williamson. 
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Hackneyed  work  is 
hacked  at  meeting 

Speakers  display,  discuss  and  ‘dis’  clicked  drawings 
at  a  lively  editorial  cartoonists  convention  session 


by  David  As  tor 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  heard 
a  stereo  presentation  on  stereotypes  at 
a  raucous  convention  session  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

Two  speakers  pumped  out  a  CD 
(cliche  demonstration)  in  which  they 
displayed  and  discussed  numerous  car¬ 
toons  with  overused  themes.  The  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  audience  responded  with 
laughter,  hoots  and  quips  —  and  a  bit 
of  embarrassment  or  indignation  when 
they  saw  slides  of  their  own  work  on 
screen. 

One  speaker.  Jack  Ohman  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services,  wondered  jokingly  if  he 
had  insulted  enough  people  to  make 
this  his  last  AAEC  convention. 

But  he  and  the  other  session  speak¬ 
er,  Joel  Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her- 


Joel  Pett 


ald'Leader  and  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate,  reduced  some  of  the  potential 
resentment  by  including  some  of  their 
own  editorial  cartoons  among  the 
slides. 

“I’m  Joel,  and  I’ve  gone  20  days 
cliche-free,”  deadpanned  Pett.  “I’m 
taking  it  one  cartoon  at  a  time.” 

Pett  reported  that  the  most  overused 
images  he  and  Ohman  found  were 
takeoffs  on  U.S.  soldiers  raising  the 
American  flag  at  Iwo  Jima. 

The  session  co-hosts  also  showed 
scores  of  other  cartoons  containing 
cliches  AAEC  members  should  think 
about  avoiding.  Included  were  varia¬ 
tions  on  bigger  fish  swallowing  smaller 
fish,  the  Energizer  bunny,  the  lying 
Pinocchio’s  long  nose.  Mount  Rush- 
more,  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,  “the  buck  stops  here,”  Tru¬ 
man  holding  the  newspaper  saying  that 
Dewey  won,  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 
and  mazes. 

“I’ve  seen  so  many  mazes  in  cartoons 
about  Mideast  policy,”  commented 
Ohman. 

“Where’s  the  Statue  of  Liberty?” 
shouted  Detroit  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Draper  Hill  from  the  audience, 
citing  one  of  the  few  cliches  not  dis¬ 
played. 

Ohman  and  Pett  did  display  car¬ 
toons  that  pictured  big  metal  screws 
boring  through  people  to  show  them 
being,  well,  screwed. 

“A  screw  through  the  back  . . . ,”  said 
Ohman  as  he  showed  a  slide. 

“And  a  screw  through  the  front,” 
added  Pett  as  the  next  slide  came  into 
view. 

Then  there  are  the  ubiquitous  “one- 
teardrop”  cartoons,  such  as  those 
showing  the  Cat  in  the  Hat  crying  over 
the  death  of  Dr.  Seuss,  a  Muppet  char¬ 
acter  weeping  for  the  late  Jim  Henson 
and  the  American  Eagle  mourning  the 


explosion  of  the  Challenger  space 
shuttle. 

“This  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most 
obvious  cliches  we  have,”  said  Pett, 
who  expressed  astonishment  that  some 
teardrop  obituary  cartoons  end  up  in 
“best-of”  collections. 

To  hammer  home  their  point,  Pett 
and  Ohman  showed  several  cartoons 
that  might  be  used  to  mark  the  future 
deaths  of  prominent  people.  Included 
were  drawings  of  the  CBS  eye  logo 
with  a  tear  for  Walter  Cronkite,  “Mr. 
Peanut”  with  a  tear  for  Jimmy  Carter,  a 
tape  recorder  with  a  tear  for  Richard 
Nixon  and  a  penis  with  a  tear  for  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy.  (Or  was  it  a  tear?) 

While  these  and  other  drawings 
elicited  a  lot  of  laughter,  several  car¬ 
toonists  talking  informally  after  the 
session  did  say  that  they  would  make  a 
serious  effort  to  use  fewer  cliches  in  the 
future. 

But  others  said  familiar  images  are 
not  always  undesirable. 

For  instance,  a  couple  of  session  at¬ 
tendees  remarked  that  some  seemingly 
cliched  cartoons  might  actually  be 
puncturing  cliches. 

Another  attendee  said  “recogniz¬ 
able”  images  are  necessary.  “We  have 
to  use  cliches  in  cartoons,”  commented 
Walt  Handelsman  of  the  New  Orleans 
TimeS'Picayune  and  Tribune  Media. 
“We  have  to  use  things  readers  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with.”  He  said  this  helps  car- 
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toonists  make  their  points  —  and 
make  them  in  a  way  readers  can  grasp 
quickly. 

Pett,  however,  stated  that  cliches 
should  not  be  relied  on  too  much.  “At 
some  point,  we  have  to  come  up  with 
something  more,”  he  said. 

As  the  session  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate  announced  that  a 
cliched  cartoon  award  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  at  next  year’s 
AAEC  convention  in  New  Orleans. 

Then  Draper  Hill  had  the  final  word 
when  he  made  a  mock  request  indicat¬ 
ing  that  he  felt  AAEC  members  could 
not  do  their  jobs  without  using  some 
cliches.  “Can  we  have  a  note  to  our  ed¬ 
itors,”  he  asked,  “explaining  why  the 
editorial  cartoon  died  today?”  BEd?? 

James  Baker  doing 
a  column  for  LATS 

JAMES  BAKER  WILL  author  a  10- 
times-a-year  column  on  world  affairs 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
starting  next  month. 

Baker  was  President  Bush’s  secretary 
of  state  from  1989  to  August  1992,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  traveled  to  approxi¬ 
mately  90  countries. 

In  the  Reagan  administration.  Bak¬ 
er  served  from  1985  to  1988  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  and  chairman  of 
the  president’s  Economic  Policy  Coun¬ 
cil  and  from  1981  to  1985  as  White 
House  chief  of  staff. 


James  Baker 


Baker  —  who  has  also  led  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns  for  George  Bush, 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Gerald  Ford  —  is 
currently  a  senior  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Baker  &  Botts,  senior  counsel 
to  the  Carlyle  Group  and  a  member  of 
the  boards  of  Rice  University  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars. 

The  63 -year-old  Marine  veteran  has 
a  B.A.  from  Princeton  University  and  a 
law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  is  a  native  of  Houston. 

Monthly  column  for 
writer  and  diplomat 

ACCLAIMED  AUTHOR  AND  diplo¬ 
mat  Carlos  Puentes  is  writing  a  month¬ 
ly  column  on  international  issues  for 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

Puentes,  whose  feature  will  be  in 
Spanish  and  English,  is  the  author  of 
Old  Gringo  and  other  novels.  He  has 
also  written  short  stories,  poems,  plays, 
non-fiction  books,  essays  and  newspa¬ 
per  op-ed  pieces. 

The  64-year-old  Puentes  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Newsweek,  New 
York  Review  of  Books,  The  Nation, 
Vogue  and  publications  in  various  oth¬ 
er  countries.  His  work  has  appeared  in 
24  languages. 

Puentes  was  Mexico’s  ambassador 
to  Prance  from  1974-77  and  served  at 
the  United  Nations  and  on  various 
international  commissions.  He  di¬ 
vides  his  time  between  Mexico  City 
and  London. 

His  initial  column  clients  include 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Denver  Post, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Houston 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  non-U.S.  newspapers. 


Wright  has  package 
of  political  portraits 

DICK  WRIGHT  IS  self-syndicating  a 
weekly  package  of  political  portraits. 

Among  his  clients  so  far  are  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Post  and  Courier, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Wright  —  based  at  4570  Lynn  Porest 
Dr.,  Gainesville,  Va.  22065  —  is  an  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  for  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 
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‘Starr’  creator  talks 

“BRENDA  STARR”  CREATOR  Dale 
Messick  spoke  last  month  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  Cartoonists 
Society. 

The  ST-year-old  Messick  no  longer 
works  on  the  Tribune  Media  Ser- 
vices'distributed  “Brenda,”  but  does  do 
the  “Granny  Glamour”  comic  for  se¬ 
nior  publications.  She  is  also  working 
on  an  illustrated  autobiography. 

In  other  speaking  news,  Witty  World 
magazine  founder  Joe  Szabo  recently 
addressed  audiences  at  the  Communi¬ 
ty  College  of  Philadelphia  and  else¬ 
where. 

Szabo,  who  produces  the  “Car¬ 
rousel”  cartoon  feature  distributed  in¬ 
ternationally  by  United  Media,  has 
also  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Commission  for  Freedom 
and  Justice  Through  Humor.  The 
United  Nations-sanctioned  group  is 
based  in  Canada. 

Long-range  weather 

A  FEATURE  THAT  offers  long-range 
weather  forecasts  is  being  syndicated. 

The  “Long  Range  ‘DryDay’  Fore¬ 
cast”  is  designed  to  help  readers  plan 
weather-sensitive  outdoor  activities.  It 
has  an  80-85%  accuracy  rate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  distributor,  Ruch  Weather 
Services  (RWS). 

Clients  include  the  Orange  County 
Register  and  other  newspapers.  “Dry- 
Day”  has  also  been  available  for  years 
to  industries  such  as  public  utilities, 
construction  and  agriculture. 

The  1981-founded  RWS  —  which 
customizes  its  feature  for  various  parts 
of  the  country  —  is  based  at  13302 
Sussex  PL,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Its  president,  Paul  Ruch  Jr.,  and  re¬ 
search  director,  Paul  Ruch  Sr.,  devel¬ 
oped  their  forecasting  system  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

Children’s  literature 

A  COLUMN  FOCUSING  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  that  can  be  borrowed 
from  local  libraries  and  purchased  is 
being  self-syndicated. 

“Books  to  Borrow  . . .  Books  to  Buy” 
provides  three  reviews  of  books  (one  to 
borrow  and  two  to  buy)  each  week 
along  with  more  general  discussion 
about  reading,  education,  kids,  parent- 
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ing  and  more.  The  discussion  part  of 
the  column  often  includes  reader  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Kendal  A.  Rautzhan’s  feature  also 
has  a  section  in  which  local  librarians 
from  each  newspaper  client’s  circula¬ 
tion  area  recommend  books  available 
at  their  libraries. 

Rautzhan  —  based  at  RD#3,  Box 
198-B,  Sunbury,  Pa.  17801  —  distrib¬ 
utes  her  column  to  more  than  a  dozen 
daily  papers  in  Pennsylvania  and  seven 
other  states. 

Wolff  goes  to  China 

“THE  ACES”  BRIDGE  columnist 
Bobby  Wolff  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  went  to  China  earlier  this 
month  to  cement  relations  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  nation  he  expects  to  soon  be 
the  world’s  largest  bridge-playing 
country. 


Bobby  Wolff 


Wolff,  who  is  president  of  the  World 
Bridge  Federation,  presented  gold 
medals  to  Chinese  leaders  Deng  Xi¬ 
aoping  and  Wan  Li  for  their  support  of 
bridge.  The  Beijing  ceremony  was  tele¬ 
vised  live  throughout  China. 

The  same  day,  more  than  4,000 
bridge  players  competed  at  the  Great 
Hall. 

China  will  host  the  1995  Bermuda 
Bowl  and  Venice  Cup  competitions  — 
two  major  events  in  world  bridge  play. 

Gorilla  in  her  midst 

EDITH  LANK’S  “HOUSE  Calls”  col¬ 
umn  has  plenty  of  fans,  one  of  whom 
went  absolutely  ape  over  the  real-estate 
feature. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
writer  was  in  her  Rochester,  N.Y., 
home/office  last  month  when  the 
doorbell  rang.  She  opened  the  door, 
and  was  handed  a  “balloon-a-gram”  by 
someone  dressed  as  a  gorilla. 

Attached  were  some  chocolate  kiss¬ 
es  and  a  letter  from  a  reader  seeking 
advice  on  a  real-estate  matter. 

Lank  told  E&P  that  she  receives 
(and  answers)  hundreds  of  letters  a 
month,  but  never  had  one  delivered  in 
such  a  way  before. 

‘Cover’  anniversary 

A  WEEKLY  SYNDICATED  entertain¬ 
ment  package  has  reached  its  first  an¬ 
niversary  with  48  newspaper  clients 
and  1.2  million  circulation. 

The  heavily  illustrated  “CoverStory” 
—  which  can  be  customized  to  local 
specifications  —  focuses  on  music, 
movie,  television  and  sports  personali¬ 
ties  as  well  as  other  topics. 

Its  publisher  is  former  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  features  editor  Paul  Camp. 

“CoverStory”  is  a  division  of  the  Des 
Plaines,  Ill. -based  Thomson  News¬ 
papers. 

Audiotex  agreement 

AN  AGREEMENT  HAS  been  made 
for  Brite  Voice  Systems  to  supply  ser¬ 
vices  to  customers  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate’s  “Talking  Personals”  audio¬ 
tex  offering. 

The  Wichita,  Kan.-based  Brite  said 
the  agreement  adds  38  newspapers  to 
its  “900  Voice  Personals”  client  base. 
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we  have  handed  out  a  variety  of  in¬ 
formation  to  employees  on  our  oper¬ 
ation,”  he  explained. 

When  Blethen  became  the  Times 
publisher  in  1985,  he  recalled,  the  in¬ 
dependently  owned  paper  was  a  “tradi¬ 
tional,  button-downed,  closed-mouth¬ 
ed  kind  of  operation.” 

He  said  that  he  and  Sizemore,  who 
became  president  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
cided  they  would  fully  share  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  company  with  workers. 

“We  would  be  extremely  open,”  he 
remarked. 

This,  Blethen  continued,  has  taken 
the  form  of  periodic  memos  to  the  staff, 
at-large  face-to-face  Q&.A  sessions, 
smaller  meetings  with  people  in  various 
departments  and  employee-manage¬ 
ment  dinners.  Questions  are  solicited 
in  advance  for  the  general  sessions  and 
more  can  be  asked  from  the  floor. 

“We  let  them  know  what’s  going  on,” 
the  publisher  said.  “They  can  ask  me 
anything  except  about  my  salary.” 

Even  that  was  revealed  (purported¬ 
ly)  in  a  May  23  Times  story  by  staff  re¬ 
porter  Terry  McDermott  that  took 
what  many  Times  managers  regarded 
as  an  overly  critical  view  of  the  JOA. 

Despite  declining  advertising  and 
circulation,  McDermott  wrote,  Blethen 
“recently  bought  a  $1.6  million  water¬ 
front  home,  drives  to  work  in  either  a 
Lexus  sports  coupe  or  a  company-paid 
$30,000  Range  Rover,  and  last  year 
earned,  in  combined  income  from  his 
job  as  publisher  and  his  position  as 
part  owner  of  the  company,  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000  in 
salary,  bonuses  and  dividends.” 

Blethen,  who  called  the  figure  a 
“guess,”  said  that  several  managers 
were  upset  by  the  disclosure  and  the 
article’s  generally  bleak  look  at  the 
JOA  and  the  future  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

“1  told  them  not  to  worry  because 
our  employees  have  come  to  expect 
that  type  of  thing,”  Blethen  said. 

Regarding  the  latest  memo,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  stated:  “We  know  we  will  have  to 
reduce  our  force.  We  are  trying  to  do  it 
without  layoffs.  We  will  do  what  we’ve 
been  doing  with  fewer  people.” 

One  benefit  of  management’s  open 
policy  is  that  employees  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  how  the  local  and  re¬ 
gional  economy  impact  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  are  learning  more  about  the 
whole  newspaper  and  how  it  works, 
Blethen  observed.  BEiS?? 
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only  three  or  four  African-Americans 
among  several  dozen  people  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  minority  hiring. 

“To  me  that  doesn’t  bode  too  well 
for  the  future  of  alternative  news¬ 
papers,”  Hammer  said.  “Don’t  proclaim 
to  be  for  diversity  if  you  don’t  cover  the 
black  community  except  in  a  conde¬ 
scending  way.  Some  stories  need  to  be 
written  by  an  African-American  re¬ 
porter.” 

He  said  the  alternatives,  mainly  cen¬ 
tered  in  urban  areas  with  large  minor¬ 
ity  populations,  need  to  reach  out 
more  to  hire  minorities  and  cover  mi¬ 
nority  communities. 

Alternatives  say  they  just  cannot  pay 
as  much  as  their  well-funded  daily  ri¬ 
vals  to  attract  minorities.  It  is  a  refrain 
that  is  repeated  from  editors  at  small 
dailies  who  complain  that  competition 
is  stiff  for  a  small  pool  of  qualified  mi¬ 


nority  journalists,  and  smaller  papers 
paying  smaller  salaries  just  cannot 
compete. 

“We  just  don’t  have  that  kind  of 
money,”  said  one  alternative  editor 
who  lost  several  candidates  to  a  metro 
paper. 

The  session  at  least  addressed  the  is¬ 
sue.  Ironically,  AAN  turned  to  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  —  the  epitome  of  what  the  al¬ 
ternatives  decry  in  terms  such  as  “cor¬ 
porate,”  “monopoly,”  “cookie  cutter” 
daily  newspapers  —  for  its  expertise  on 
hiring  and  promoting  minorities  and 
women. 

“This  is  an  education  for  us,”  AAN 
president  Scott  Spear  explained  about 
inviting  LaBarbara  Bowman,  who 
heads  Gannett’s  college  recruitment. 
The  alternatives  and  dailies  may  be 
fierce  rivals,  he  said,  “but  we  have 
things  to  learn  and  we  are  civilized.” 

Bowman  said  the  alternative  press 
has  a  big  advantage  over  small-town 
dailies  in  Middle  America  because  the 
alternatives  operate  in  larger  cities, 
where  minorities  are  concentrated  and 
often  want  to  stay. 


Mercedes  de  Uriarte,  University  of 
Texas  journalism  professor  and  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  section  ed¬ 
itor,  praised  the  alternative  papers  for 
reporting  what  the  dailies  ignore  and 
said  they  have  “particular  strengths  to 
attract  minority  writers.” 

The  alternatives’  biggest  attraction, 
de  Uriarte  said,  is  their  content.  Mi¬ 
nority  journalists  who  are  allowed  to 
cover  minorities  in  a  serious  way  will 
remain  rather  than  face  the  “liberal, 
smug”  approach  that  often  produces 
mainstream  coverage  “insulting”  to 
minorities. 

She  urged  the  alternative  papers  to 
look  to  alternative  sources,  beyond  col¬ 
lege  journalism  departments  and  cam¬ 
pus  papers. 

Minorities  often  find  college  papers 
inhospitable,  and  journalism  programs 
do  not  teach  the  “critical  thinking” 
that  alternatives  want,  according  to  de 
Uriarte. 

She  urged  the  alternatives  to  get  to 


know  minority  educators,  conduct 
open  houses,  hire  interns  and  watch 
for  minority  reporters  who  get  discour¬ 
aged  covering  “mundane”  local  meet¬ 
ings  at  suburban  bureaus  of  metro 
dailies. 

However,  the  issue  goes  beyond 
numbers  of  minority  faces,  said  de  Uri¬ 
arte,  who  consults  on  minority  hiring. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  oldest  alter¬ 
native  papers  are  the  nation’s  black  pa¬ 
pers,  which  have  been  chronicling  the 
“parallel  realities”  of  African-Ameri¬ 
cans  for  years. 

“Newsroom  culture  must  change  to 
retain  minorities,”  she  said.  When  it 
comes  to  covering  minority  communi¬ 
ties,  she  told  the  alternative  editors, 
“You  have  visited  the  issue,  but  you 
haven’t  lived  it.” 

In  one  effort  to  aid  diversity,  AAN 
and  its  affiliate,  the  Institute  for  Alter¬ 
native  for  Journalism  in  New  York, 
have  put  together  $20,000  to  fund  fel¬ 
lowships  for  two  minority  journalists. 
This  year  they  will  work  at  Metro 
Times  in  Detroit  and  the  Sacramento 
News  &  Review.  BECT 


Knight  Fellows 
named 

TWELVE  U.S.  JOURNALISTS  and 
seven  from  other  countries  have  been 
awarded  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships  at 
Stanford  University  for  the  1993-94 
academic  year. 

Financial  support  for  the  fellows 
comes  primarily  from  a  grant  from  the 
John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation. 

Winners  of  the  fellowships  from  the 
United  States  were  Bryan  Brumley,  the 
Associated  Press;  Kate  DeSmet,  the  De¬ 
troit  News;  Doug  Foster,  free-lance 
journalist,  Albany,  Calif.;  Robert  T. 
Garrett,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal; 
Michelle  Johnson,  the  Boston  Globe; 
Kim  Komenich,  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Bob  Minzesheimer,  USA  To¬ 
day;  Mary  Murphy,  CBS  News;  David 
Schrieberg,  the  Sacramento  Bee;  Jason 
Seiken,  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Philip  Trounstine,  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News;  and  Don 
Williamson,  the  Seattle  Times. 

Participants  from  other  countries  are 
Tom  Backmansson,  the  Finnish  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  Helsinki;  Leda  Beck,  O 
Estado  de  Sdo  Paulo;  Tabita  Simawati 
Gunawan,  the  Jakarta  Post,  Indonesia; 
Desmond  Latham,  Radio  702,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  South  Africa;  Jeffrey  Simp¬ 
son,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail; 
Maria  Speck,  Deutsche  Presse-Agentur, 
Munich,  Germany;  and  Mitsuhiro 
Yoshida,  Chugoku  Shimbun,  Hiroshi¬ 
ma,  Japan. 

Price  hikes 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Chronicle 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner  have 
raised  their  single-copy  price  from  35y 
to  50^. 

The  combined  Chronicle/Examiner 
Sunday  paper  went  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

The  seven-day  home-delivery  price 
also  climbed,  from  $10.80  to  $12. 

Readers  were  told  the  increases  were 
necessary  to  “more  fairly  reflect  the  cur¬ 
rent  costs  of  newspaper  production  and 
distribution.”  The  two  papers  are  under 
a  joint  operating  agreement. 

Across  San  Francisco  Bay,  the 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group  (ANG) 
lifted  its  daily  newsstand  price  from  25y 
to  35y  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  on  Sunday. 
Home-delivery  charges  were  not 
changed.  The  ANG  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  Hay- 
ward  Daily  Review,  the  Fremont  Argus, 
the  Alameda  Times-Star  and  the  Tri- 
Valley  Star  in  Pleasanton. 


Alternatives  say  they  just  cannot  pay  as  much 
as  their  well-funded  daily  rivals  to  attract 
minorities.  It  is  a  refrain  that  is  repeated 
from  editors  at  small  dailies. 
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terior,  was  supposedly  a  target  in  the 
same  plot.) 

At  the  Legislature,  lawmakers  did 
away  with  blind  trust  ownership,  the 
legal  mechanism  that  had  enabled 
land  fraud  to  flourish,  but  the  action 
was  not  retroactive.  Past  records  stayed 
sealed.  Law  enforcement  investigators 
were  effectively  stymied:  They  had  no 
way  to  identify  the  ultimate  recipients 
of  the  tens  of  millions  lured  to  this 
capital-poor  state  by  the  worldwide 
peddling  of  worthless  desert  lots. 

The  Jacobs  family  renamed  the  Em¬ 
prise  Corp.  Otherwise,  it  has  been 
business  as  usual. 

John  Harvey  Adamson,  who  admits 
planting  the  dynamite  under  Don’s 
new  white  Datsun,  is  in  prison.  Adam¬ 
son  made  a  deal  and  most  likely  will  go 
free  in  1996,  his  reward  for  testifying 
against  Dunlap  and  Robison. 

According  to  Adamson,  Dunlap 
wanted  Bolles  killed  as  a  favor  to  Kem¬ 
per  Marley,  one  of  Arizona’s  richest 
and  most  powerful  figures  and  another 
target  of  Don’s  exposes.  Adamson 
claims  Dunlap  offered  him  $50,000  to 
kill  Bolles,  Babbitt,  and  a  former  Mar- 
ley  advertising  flack  named  A1  Lizanetz 
who  had  gone  public  with  criticism  of 
his  former  boss. 

Marley,  a  man  with  a  past,  forgave 
over  a  million  dollars  of  Dunlap  debt 
after  Don’s  death.  Marley  died  of  can¬ 
cer  in  1991.  He  was  never  charged  in 
the  murder. 

The  dog-racing  executive,  who  the 
defense  contends  was  behind  Don’s 
killing,  also  died  naturally. 

Bradley  Funk,  a  local  partner  to  Em¬ 
prise  and  the  Jacobs  family  in  Arizona’s 
tracks,  dropped  dead  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  in  1990.  Dunlap’s  lawyers  claim 
that  Funk,  or  people  close  to  Funk, 
had  Bolles  killed  and  then  framed 
their  client. 

Major  questions  still  plague  the 
case. 

A  few  days  after  the  bombing,  au¬ 
thorities  gave  partial  immunity  to  local 
attorney  Neal  Roberts,  a  friend  to  both 
Adamson  and  Dunlap.  According  to 
the  deal,  Roberts  cannot  be  prosecuted 
for  acts  committed  “after  the  fact.”  In 
exchange,  Roberts  gave  investigators 
the  “Marley  theory”  involving  Dunlap 
that  the  prosecution  has  pursued  since. 

Many  observers  want  to  know  why 
Roberts  was  never  charged,  despite 
subsequent  reports  that  he  may  have 
helped  plan  the  killing.  This  spring 


Roberts  refused  to  testify  at  Dunlap’s 
trial  unless  the  court  widened  his  im¬ 
munity  to  cover  acts  committed  before 
as  well  as  after  the  car  bombing.  The 
judge  rejected  the  new  deal  and 
Roberts  did  not  testify. 

Others  have  tried  to  loosen  Roberts’ 
tongue.  Two  years  ago  Republic  re¬ 
porters  Charles  Kelly  and  A1  Sitter 
(since  retired)  spent  a  weekend  at  a 
mountain  cabin  plying  the  attorney 
with  alcoholic  beverages.  Sitter  says  no 
new  information  was  obtained. 

A  bigger  question  is  why,  from  1980 
until  now,  did  the  attorney  general’s  of¬ 
fice  delay  retrying  Dunlap  and  Robison? 

Robert  Corbin,  now  the  president  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  was 
Arizona’s  attorney  general  from  1978 
until  1990.  Corbin  ignored  countless 
public  and  private  pleas  for  a  grand 
jury  to  investigate  the  slaying  and  to 
put  to  rest  once  and  for  all  the  innuen¬ 
do  surrounding  the  case.  The  media 
and  many  local  attorneys  were  publicly 
critical  of  Corbin’s  inaction. 

Amid  all  the  convolution  and  frus¬ 
tration  that  have  dogged  this  case, 
Corbin  may  have  believed  he  had  good 
reason.  After  Don’s  death,  Phoenix  po¬ 
lice  hid  the  raw  data  files  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  division,  supposedly  to  keep  un¬ 
substantiated  information  away  from 
the  media. 

Dunlap  learned  of  this  and  filed  a 
$620  million  personal  injury  suit 
against  Phoenix  police.  His  claim:  13 
officers  of  the  intelligence  squad  were 
attempting  to  frame  him  for  the 
murder. 

Dunlap’s  lawsuit  was  dismissed  over 
a  technicality  in  1989.  Two  days  later, 
Corbin  announced  he  was  reopening 
the  investigation.  Corbin’s  critics  say 
he  revived  the  case  only  to  further 
what  turned  out  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
election  campaign  for  a  protege  hand¬ 
picked  to  succeed  him. 

Arizona  has  a  new  attorney  general, 
but  the  lawyers  who  prosecuted  Dun¬ 
lap  were  the  same  attorneys  who 
tracked  the  case  down  through  the 
years.  Robison  is  to  be  tried  next. 

My  adopted  state  is  mostly  desert, 
barren,  sparsely  populated,  and  lacking 
in  resources  by  national  standards;  yet 
we  have  produced  two  sitting  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  judges.  Chief  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  and  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor.  In  the  sixties  and  seven¬ 
ties,  our  Barry  Goldwater  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  Washington. 

Charles  Keating  made  infamous  fi¬ 
nancial  history  from  his  Phoenix  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  eighties.  Toward 


the  end  of  that  same  decade,  Arizona’s 
Evan  Mecham  became  the  first  gover¬ 
nor  to  be  impeached  in  this  country  in 
over  70  years.  The  Resolution  Trust 
Corp.  is  suing  our  current  governor,  J. 
Fife  Symington,  over  his  role  in  the 
collapse  of  a  statewide  savings  and 
loan. 

In  Arizona  there  are  stories,  true 
stories,  which  many  would  like  to  see 
left  untold. 

Back  in  the  seventies,  an  Arizona 
liquor  industry  executive  named  Hens¬ 
ley  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years, 
convicted  of  price  fixing.  Millionaire 
Kemper  Marley  held  a  near  monopoly 
on  Arizona  liquor  distribution  in 
those  years.  The  word  on  the  street 
was  that  Hensley  took  the  rap  for  his 
boss  Marley. 

Hensley  has  prospered  greatly  as  a 
former  convict.  Today,  the  Hensley 
family  runs  Marley’s  company.  United 
Liquors,  along  with  the  Anheuser 
Busch  distributorship  for  the  state. 
The  heir  to  what  local  wags  now  call 
the  Hensley  fortune  is  Cindy  Hensley, 
the  wife  of  U.S.  Senator  John  McCain. 

The  Marley-United  Liquors  attorney 
who  reportedly  orchestrated  a  plea 
deal  that  allowed  Hensley  to  go  to 
prison  instead  of  Marley  was  William 
Rehnquist. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  and  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  Goldwater  attended 
Marley’s  funeral,  alone  and  walking 
with  a  cane.  In  1976,  when  Goldwater 
learned  that  he  and  some  of  his  family 
were  going  to  be  tied  to  the  mob  in  the 
forthcoming  IRE  report,  he  threatened 
“the  biggest  libel  suit  of  all  time.” 
There  was  no  such  lawsuit.  Oliver 
Stone  could  make  a  movie  of  all  this. 

A  guilty  verdict  in  Dunlap’s  trial 
means  little,  since  the  case  will  be  in 
the  appeals  courts  for  years. 

Some  days  1  believe  justice,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Arizona,  is  more  comatose  than 
blind,  and  1  strongly  believe  Don 
Bolles  would  be  damned  angry.  BEOT 

House  to  consider 
postal  compromise 

THE  HOUSE  POST  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  approved  legis¬ 
lation  that  forestalls  an  estimated  29% 
increase  for  in-county  postal  rates. 

According  to  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  the  compromise  legis¬ 
lation  will  lead  to  an  increase  of  about 
2%  per  year  for  six  years  instead  of  the 
sudden  29%  jump  in  one  year. 
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CARE,  REPAIR,  RESTORATION  and 
REFINISHING.  How  to  retain  and 
improve  the  value  of  your  furniture  and 
cabinets.  Sample  columns  available. 
Brad  Hughes  (804)  979-1113. 


HUMOR 


"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  (or  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready. 
Star  photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  7  ChaHes  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


STOCK  MARKET 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  -^  AMEX  -t  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/1,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715 


PLEASE  FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)  929-1259 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Five  year 
old  established  monthly  mogazine  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  All  equip¬ 
ment  included.  Owner  financing.  Will 
train  new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS'  Several 
high-grovirth  national  trade  mags,  can 
easily  be  relocated.  Gross  sales  from 
$400K  to  $2  Mill.  Contact:  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  (or  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East-(703)  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA  (519)  631-5709 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidertial  nraotia- 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Elox  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 
BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHiaiPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALABAMA  4,000-h  paid  circulation 
weekly  in  growth  and  recreation  area. 
Hometown  small,  but  market  large,  en¬ 
compassing  two  counties.  Business 
profitable  and  in  same  family  for 
years.  If  you  like  hard  work,  boating 
and  fishing,  this  one's  for  you! 
Asking  $250,000.  Some  owner  financ¬ 
ing  available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call  or  write:  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  Post  Office  Box  1088,  Troy, 
Alabama  36081  (205)  566-7198. 

MASSACHUSETTS  established  news¬ 
paper  with  growth  potential  for  husband- 
wife  team;  Nice  town.  Asking  $50,000. 
NEW  JERSEY  weekly  group  grossing 
$425,000  with  paid/free  publica¬ 
tions.  Legal  paper. 

GEORGIA  established  shopper  doing 
$280,000,  at  20,000  circ. 
$150,000.  Legals. 

NEW  JERSEY  group,  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  in  good  area.  $500,000  gross. 
Profitable. 

MAINE.  Coastal  Monthly.  Good  retire¬ 
ment  or  starter  paper,  6,000  circ. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Three-paper  group, 
16,000  free  doing  $150,000  down. 
U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Get  away  to 
the  ideal  location  and  put  your 
skills  to  work  on  established  weekly. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Cansultants  &  Associates 
222  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  536-1900. 

BEST  BUY  IN  LOS  ANGELES.  Profit- 
able  niche  monthly  ripe  for  expansion. 
975K.  Box  6400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CANADA-CANADA 
We  have  several  super  weekly  situa¬ 
tions.  Make  sure  you're  in  our  active 
Buyer's  Files.  Contact:  Bruce  Lantz, 
W.B.  Grimes,  (519)  631-5709. 

WEEKLY  IN  PACIFIC  NW.  Unique 
niche.  Explosive  growth  history.  Box 
6374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  weekly.  Strong  growth  market. 
Ideal  owner/operator  situation. 
Contact:  Dick  Smith,  W.B.  Grimes, 
(601)  627-7906. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $20()K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  (or  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  Financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

New  Hampshire,  $300,000  gross,  real 
estate.  Great  turnaround  opportunity  for 
owner/publisher.  Box  6322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  PAIR,  established,  profit¬ 
able,  growing.  Zone  2  suburban  areas 
with  reasonable  living  costs,  4-season 
recreation.  5500  paid,  $480M  '93 
gross,  more  potential.  Fine  owner/ 
operator  opportunity  for  one  or  two 
people  or  base  (or  suburban  group.  Some 
Financing.  Box  6418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHING  COUPLE 
(or  small  chain  desires  to  own  weekly 
in  Southeast  or  MidAtlantic.  Strong 
local  news  background.  Good  financing. 
Would  like  to  talk  directly  to  owners. 
Respond  to  Box  6411,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
2CX)  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 

Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

WEEKLY  WANTED  in  New  York  or  Con- 
necticut  or  Massachusetts.  Fax  (212) 
582-7126  or  (212)  522-7131. 


EQUIPMiNT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTERS 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 
Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


CROSFIELD  COLOR  SCANNER.  Model 
626  with  preview.  Three  years  old. 
Minimal  use  and  always  under  service 
contract.  $55,000.  Located  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Contact:  Bob  Pendleton, 
(619)  951-6224. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


'THE  PUBLISHER'S  HELPER" 

Advertising  and  distribution  invo¬ 
icing,  accounts  receivable  and 
subscribers  maintenance  software  for 
MACS  and  IBM/PC  compatibles. 
Wachusett  Programming  Associates, 
9  Oakcrest  Road,  Holden,  MA  01520. 
(800)  345-8507. 


AUkILROOM 


1990  MULLER-MARTINI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 


AUXlUARY  EQUIPMENT 
1985  Baldwin  105  Count-O-V^or 
Butt  Roll  Rewinder  with  hoist  and  frame 
Xerox  Cheshire  525E  mail  system 
Cheshire  523-6  label  system 
KIRK  MARKETING  GROUP 
(407)  628-9737  Fax  (407)  644-0921 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


WE'VE  STUFFED  YOUR 
PERSONAL  COMPUTER  WITH 
OVER  2CM>00  PARTS. 


PARIS-LINK  SYSTEM 
1-800-323-1200 


Hook  up  with  Customer  Parts’ 
Parls-Link  computer-to-computer 
order  entry  system.  It  gives  you 
instant  access  to  our  press  parts 
data  base,  so  you  can  order  Goss® 
press  parts,  check  prices  and 
inventory,  and  look  up  the  status 
on  standing  orders.  You  can  place 
orders  easily,  and  you  get  dis¬ 
counted  prices.  We’ve  made  it  as 
much  like  putting  our  Goss  parts  in¬ 
ventory  into  your  personal  computer 


as  we  could.  Call  us  for  a  detailed 
brochure.  Customer  Parts,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  Continental 
U.S.:  (800)  323-1200.  Illinois,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Canada;  (708)  850-5600. 
Fax:  (708)  850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  tHisiness 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guar- 
anteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  newr  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  dis¬ 
count  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 

1$ 1,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS 
Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system 
includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with 

5  #286  Comp.  Stackers,  4  bottom  wrap, 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE.  (4)  Compugraphic  7500 
typesetters,  (2)  Zebra  processors,  paper 
racks,  vertical  camera,  miscella¬ 
neous  -  everything  to  publish  with. 
(616)  673-4794  mornings. 


PRESSES 


1 500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

FOR  SALE 

10/u  Harris  VI 5D,  2  JF4  folders 
with  DP  cylinders.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  can  be  seen  running,  can  be  split  up. 
4/u  News  King,  with  Kj6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Comm.  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  folder  lOOHP. 

2/u  Web  Leader 
2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

One  Custom  Built  on  line  3  Knife 
trimmer,  running  on  JF4  folder. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fax  (913)  541-8960. 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

j.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenham  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


ADD-ON  UNITS: 

•  Urbanite,  (1)  1100  series,  (2) 
1200  series,  (1)  500  series,  (1) 
1200  series  3  color,  (1)  600 
series  3  color 

•  Community,  (1)  SC- 1978  mfg,  (2) 
Community  1971 

•  Harris  N-845,  22  3/4"  (1974) 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax(201)  492-9777 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  10/u  Goss  Urbanite  w/2 
folders;  2/u  Harris  VI 5,  $36,000; 
8/u  News  King  1982  w/KJ8  folder;  5/u 
C^ss  Urbanite,  rebuilt  1988;  4/u  News 
King  1980  w/KJ6  folder;  5/u  Harris 
Ml  10  1978;  6/u  Harris  V22  w/JFl 
folder/upper  former. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  (913)  362-8901 

GRATER  WRAP  MATERIAL 
Steel,  Uncoaled  and  Teflon  Coated 
Hooked  and  Looped  Pressure 
Sensitive  Backing 

Two  Types  of  Tabs  for  Flying  Splicers 
High  Quality  with  Low  Prices 
LaMere  &  Associates,  Inc. 

713  Sumac  Drive 
Streamwood  IL  60107 
(708)  289-1575  or  (815)  777-9440 


HARRIS  VI 5A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  ar  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS! 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on  Monday, 
July  5th  in  observance  of  Independence  Day. 
Please  note  this  when  placing  your  advertisement. 
Thank  You. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

APPRAISALS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

WILLIAM  W.  KIRK,  ASA 
(Accredited  Senior  Appraiser) 
American  Society  of  Appraisers 

30  Years  Experience 

Printing  &  Publishing  Equipment 
(407)  628-9737  Fax  (407)  644-0921 

VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 

DATABASE  MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


Data  Base  Marketing, 
Consulting  £  Implementation 
Mm97»0227 

3584  Hoffman  Rd.  £.,  St.  Paul,  MS  55110 


MARKETING  SERVICES 

36  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation  con¬ 
sultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS: 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY: 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  vrork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAOON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

The  successful  people  are  the  ones  who 
can  think  up  things  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  keep  busy  at. 

Don  Marquis 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANIED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  Journalism  Program 
at  growing  university  of  20,000  under¬ 
graduates  seeks  tenure-track  assis¬ 
tant  professor  to  fill  newly  created 
position  beginning  fall  1993.  Duties 
include  news  writing/reporting. 
Training  or  experience  in  feature/ 
opinion  writing  or  photojournalism 
helpful.  Doctorate  and  professional 
journalism  experience  or  master's  with 
cansiderable  professional  experience 
required.  Salary  competitive.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Rosemary  Curb,  Head,  English 
Department,  Southwest  Missouri  State 
University,  Springfield,  MO  65804, 
(417)  836-5107.  EO/AA  Employer. 
Screening  begins  7/1/93. 

ACCOUNTING 

CONTROLLER  for  19,000  circulation, 
quality  conscious.  New  England 
daily  newspaper  located  in  the  upper 
Connecticut  river  valley.  Overall 
financial  responsibility  for  the  paper 
plus  management  of  four  person  business 
office.  Must  have  accounting  degree  and 
minimum  of  five  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

Publisher 
Valley  News 
PO  Box  877 

White  River  Junction,  VT  05001 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER/ASSIS¬ 
TANT  PUBLISHER  for  three  proper¬ 
ties  with  budgeted  revenues  of 
$1 .8M.  These  properties  are  part  of  an 
established  weekly  chain  in  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  NW.  Must  be  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  and  staff  man¬ 
agement.  Base  pus  excellent  bonus  plan 
and  benefits  package.  Resume  to:  S. 
Havens,  Whidbey  Press,  Inc.,  7689  NE 
Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge  Island,  WA  981 10. 

WANTED:  Sales-oriented  publisher  for 
dominant  rural  shopper  in  Zone  5. 
Midwestern  background  helpful.  Bottom- 
line  skills  a  must.  Reply  to  Box 
6415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AD/MARKETING  DIREOGR 
Great  opportunity  with  excellent,  fast¬ 
growing  23,000  daily  on  fabulous 
Calif.  Central  Coast.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  goal-oriented  with  training, 
communication,  and  leadership 
skills.  Team-player  who  can  plan  and 
implement.  Advertising  experience  and 
marketing  skills  essential.  Cantact 
John  Shields,  Santa  Maria  Times, 
PO  Box  400,  Santa  Maria,  CA  93456. 
(805)  925-2691. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  northwest 
Illinois  or  southwest  Michigan. 
Must  be  energetic.  Excellent  repeat 
commissions.  Potential  from  $35,000 
to  $50,000  in  second  year. 
Fax  resume  to  (708)  629-841 1 . 

We  go  by  the  major  vote,  and  if  the 
majority  are  insane,  the  sane  must  go  to 
the  hospital. 

Horace  Mann 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 

SALES  MANAGER 

California's  fastest  growing  doily 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  charisma¬ 
tic  leader  to  head  our  classified  tele¬ 
phone  sales  division.  Outstanding 
opportunity  with  great  growth  potentiaL 
Successful  telephone  management  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  ability  to  develop  the 
skills  of  your  staff  to  achieve  their 
personal  best.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Personnel  Department,  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  4200,  Woodland  Hills, 
CA  91 365.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more 
information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

LOVELINES  SINGLES  NEWSPAP¬ 
ERS,  16  pages  filled  with  editorials 
and  personal  ads,  published  monthly, 
5,000  circulation,  covers  western  NY 
to  Chicago  (Great  Lakes  area)  seeks 
agents  interested  in  helping  distri¬ 
bute,  selling  ads  and  subscriptions 
on  50%  basis,  gathering  information 
of  interests  to  singles,  etc.  Write 
and  tell  us  what  you'd  like  to  do.  Box 
1644,  Toledo  OH  43603. 

BRIGHT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
needed  to  organize  and  manage  small, 
stable  group  in  West.  Cover  letter, 
salary  history  and  resume  in  total 
confidence  to  Box  6428,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers/ 
Massachusetts,  publishers  of  3  doily 
and  1 7  weekly  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  245,575  seeks  an 
experienced  individual  to  develop  and 
implement  strategies  to  build  circu¬ 
lation.  Qualifications  include 
prior  daily  and  weekly  circulation 
experience  with  at  least  five  years  in 
management  and  a  proven  track  record 
in  building  circulation  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Strong  marketing  skills 
are  a  must.  College  degree  ancT  exper¬ 
ience  in  New  England  preferred.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to: 

Human  Resources 

Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers 
PO  Box  9149 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
alternate  delivery  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Operations  oriented,  hands-on 
manager  will  oversee  warehouse  and 
delivery  of  non-subscriber  TMC  product 
and  magazines.  Send  resume  with  sabry 
requirements  to:  Doorstep  Delivery, 
1140  Arion  Pkwy.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  5,000  AM, 
5  day  publication.  Growing  Northern 
Calibmio  coastal  community.  We're 
looking  for  an  aggressive,  enthusias¬ 
tic  individual  to  improve  market 
penetration  and  complete  conversion 
from  single  copy/mail  to  home  delivery. 
Experience  with  third  class  mail  and 
TMC  desirable.  Need  commitment  to 
customer  service.  We  are  part  of  a 
closely  knit  group  based  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Advancement  opportunities,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Base  plus  bonus.  Tell  us 
about  you.  Write  Box  6423,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

DOOR  TO  DOOR  sales  operation  top 
flight  daily  located  in  zone  4  is 
currently  accepting  applications  for 
an  independent  controcfor  to  lake  over 
our  door  to  door  operation.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  operating  a  door  to  door 
sales  c^ration  required.  We  pay  top 
dollar  for  quality  business. 

If  you're  interested  in  being  your  own 
boss,  please  send  your  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  your  qualifications  and  a 
do^ime  phone  number  to  Box  6425, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Zone  2,  Daily  -  56,000  and  SutKby  - 
68,000.  Northern  New  Jersey  newspo- 
per  in  a  highly  competitive  growth  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  results  oriented,  hands-on  sales 
manager.  Experience  with  agent  delivery, 
independent  distributors  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  record  of  increased  sales 
will  qualify  you  for  this  position. 
Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to: 

RMR  -  CIRCULATION 
DAILY  RECORD 
629  Parsippany  Rood 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 

SINGLE  COPY  DISTRia  MANAGER 
The  San  Bernardino  County  Sun  in 
California  is  looking  for  a  pro¬ 
active,  experierKed  sales  and  marketer 
to  work  for  our  Single  Copy  team.  We  are 
in  a  very  competitive  market  arb  hove 
salary,  bonuses,  and  benefits  to  match. 
Fax  resumes  to  (909)  885-1253  or  send 
to: 

San  Bernardino  Sun 
399  N.  D  Street 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92401 
ATTN:  Jeff  Gibson 
Circulation  Manager 

EDITORIAL 

APDJ  NEWS  SERVICE  seeks  overnight 
editor  for  NY  copy  desk.  Minimum  2 
years  wire  service  experience  required. 
Mail  inquiries  only.  200  Liberty 
St.,  NY  10281. 

ARTIST  WANTED 

Mid-size  PM  daily  in  the  heart¬ 
land  needs  Macintosh  artist  to 
create  maps,  charts,  graphics  and  do 
page  design  and  layout.  Knowledge  of 
photography  and  color  processing  is  a 
plus.  Work  with  state  of  the  art  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  growing  journalism  field.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  work  samples  to 
Bob  Gustin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Evansville  Press,  300  E.  Walnut  St., 
Evansville,  IN  47703. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  Experienced 
business  writer  in  a  capital  Southern 
city  needed.  Ability  to  develop 
graphics  and  packages  a  plus.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  hard,  fast  and  accurate¬ 
ly  for  demanding  editor.  Reply  to  Box 
6409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Rocky  Mountain 
weekly  seeks  a  hard-rews  oriented 
general  assignment  reporter  who  can 
cover  a  municipal  beat,  understand  en¬ 
vironmental  issues,  write  a  good  ana¬ 
lytical  business  story,  and  stimulate  our 
readers  with  an  insightful  feature. 
Some  experience  and  the  ability  to  use  a 
camera  is  preferred,  but  a  recent  grad¬ 
uate  with  an  outstanding  work  ethic 
could  get  the  job.  Salary  is  competitive 
with  other  major  resort  areas  and  the 
company  offers  an  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history,  and  clips  by  June  25  to  Box 
6410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BORDER  REPORTER 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  very  special  reporter  to  join  our 
two-person  Tijuana  bureau.  This  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  will  go  to  the 
individual  who  demonstrates  knowledge 
and  sensitivity  toward  cross  cultur¬ 
al  issues  coupled  with  aggressive 
reporting  skills  and  superior  writ¬ 
ing.  Fluency  in  Spanish  is  mandat¬ 
ory;  as  is  at  least  4  years  experierKe 
on  a  metro.  Resume  and  clips  to  Steve 
Prosinski,  AME/Administration, 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  PO  Box 
1 91 ,  San  Diego,  CA  92112.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  doily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  vibrant  Central  New  Jersey  busi¬ 
ness  climate  is  looking  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  Candidates  should  hove 
sound  knowledge  of  business  and  fi¬ 
nance  and  experience  in  business  re¬ 
porting  and  editing.  We're  looking  for 
a  hands-on  editor  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  involved  in  redesign  of  a 
business  section  in  a  competitive 
market.  Send  resume,  a  brief  outline  of 
your  philosc^y  on  business  news,  aixd 
samples  of  your  work  to  Richard 
Hughes,  Editor,  The  Home  News,  PO 
Box  551 ,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6-day, 
10,000  PM  in  26,000  eastern  Kansas 
town  midway  between  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita.  Two-person  department.  Needs 
good  photo,  layout  skills.  Prefer 
graphics  experience  on  Macintosh. 
Salary  based  on  skills,  experience. 
Call  Patrick  Kelley,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Emporia  Gazette,  (800) 
666-6148. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Lewiston  Tribune,  a  24,000  daily, 
seeks  a  creative,  energetic  city 
editor  to  lead  our  1 3  reporters.  We  want 
a  pro  who  will  challenge  copy  and  moti¬ 
vate  reporters.  Editing,  reporting  and 
managerial  experience  required.  We 
offer  a  quality  newspaper,  competitive 
salary  and  a  great  place  to  live.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  refererKes  to: 
Paul  Emerson,  Managing  Editor,  Lewis¬ 
ton  Tribune,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Pushy  17K  daily  is  looking  for  a 
hard-driving,  no-holds-barred  city 
editor.  Someone  who'll  bring  the  best  out 
of  seven  stubborn,  independent,  head¬ 
strong  reporters  who  put  out  the  best 
news  report  of  any  small  daily  in  the 
state.  Must  crave  freedom  and  the 
chance  to  push  the  envelope  every  day. 
Write  to  M.E.,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill  St., 

Auburn,  NY  13021. _ 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be 
correct. 

Benjamin  Disraeli 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SOUTHWEST  BUREAU  CHIEF  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

A  fast-rising  50,000  circulation 
daily  in  Southwest  Georgia  needs  a 
news  copy  editor  with  excellent  word 
skills  and  an  ability  to  produce 
under  deadline  pressure.  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  but  will  consider  a 
talented  beginner.  Contact  Editor, 
Albany  Herald,  PO  Box  48,  Albany,  GA 
31703. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  WITH  layout  experience 
needed  by  aggressive  daily  on  U.S,  - 
Mexico  border.  Must  be  able  to  speak 
Spanish.  Contact:  Lavice  Laney, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Brownsville 
Herald,  PO  Box  351,  Brownsville,  TX 
78520.  Telephone  (210)  542-4301 .  Fax 
(210)  542-1961. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  in  Southern  California, 
wants  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  at  least 
three  years  experience  on  a  newspaper 
copy  desk  and  have  layout  and  editing 
skills.  The  position  is  with  the  news 
desk.  Send  resume  and  references  to  Jack 
K.  Holley,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/News,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  or  Fax 
to  (909)  782-7572. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  with  strong  edit¬ 
ing  and  design  skills  to  improve 
already  solid  sections  at  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Successful  applicant 
will  demonstrate  superior  supervis¬ 
ory  skills  and  a  keen  appreciation  for 
community  news.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 


EDITOR 

American  Way,  tlie  twice-monthly  m% 
azine  of  American  Airlines  M^azine 
Publications,  seeks  a  strong,  well-orga¬ 
nized  creative  talent  for  the  position  of 
Editor.  Editor  determines  the  award¬ 
winning  magazine's  long-range  editori¬ 
al  direction  in  conjunction  widi 
Publisher.  Editor  also  supervises  an 
Editorial  and  Art  staff  of  15  people,  and 
is  responsible  for  developing  and  over¬ 
seeing  department's  annual  budget. 

This  position  offers  an  opportunity  to 
expand  a  multi-mt^azine  division.  At 
le^  10  years’  magazine  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  well  as  a  BA  in  journalism, 
English,  or  related  field.  Mant^ement 
experience  preferred.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience;  good  benefits, 
including  flight  privileges. 

Send  resume  to:  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  MD  5105,  P.  O. 
Box  619616,  D/FW  Airport,  TX 
75261-9616,  Attn:  Dept  AWE. 

American 

Airline' 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN  MANAGER  —  Our  next  AME/ 
Photo  &  Design  will  manage  art  and 
photo  departments  encompassing  16 
staffers.  We  completed  a  redesign  of 
our  1 09,000  AM/ 1 69,000  Sunday 
newspaper  less  than  a  year  ago.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  continuing  to  improve  daily  vi¬ 
sual  communications  skills,  we're  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  front-end  system  and  pagi¬ 
nation.  We  need  a  creative  visual  jour¬ 
nalist  experienced  in  supervision  to 
spearhead  those  efforts.  Respond  in 
confidence  with  resume,  letter  of  pHo- 
sophy  and  goals,  and  appropriate 
samples  to:  Harry  M.  Rosenfeld,  Editor, 
Times  Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
carreer.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR/WRITER 

SENIOR  EDITOR  with  heavy  feature 
writing  experience  and  technical  apti¬ 
tude  Tor  covering  manufacturing  and 
transportation  subjects  for  monthly 
industrial  magazine.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to:  PO  Box  6601 0,  Houston 
TX  77266. 

EL  NUEVO  HERALD,  a  growing  Spanish- 
language  100,000  AM  daily,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Managing  Editor.  Published  and 
distributed  by  The  Miami  Herald,  we 
need  a  person  of  vision,  capable  of  leod- 
ing  amid  change.  Solid  journalis¬ 
tic  skills,  high  on  initiative  and 
creativity.  Must  function  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Experience  in  news- 
papering  in  a  diverse  community  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Editor  Carlos 
Verdecia,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Fast-growing,  award-winning  business 
weekly  seeks  accomplished  journalist 
to  anchor  10-person  staff.  Editing  exper¬ 
ience  and  sophisticated  knowledge  of 
business  required.  Must  strive  for 
excellence. 

Contact  Editor  Rick  Reiff,  Orange 
County  Business  Journal,  4590 
MacArthur  Blvd.,  Suite  100,  Newport 
Beach,  CA  92660. 


Media  B 
Grapevine  * 

O'  All  Newspaper  Jobs.  S 
[T  Large  &  Small  Papers,  w 
Inexpensive  &  Reliable.  ^ 

To  start  subscrtpllon  today  coll 

1-602-797-2511  N 

$6,951  issue  $19.95(4)  $39.95(12)  M 
or  s«nd  chock  to:  Meda  Qrapovtoo  M 

117W.  Harmon  BM.  Suite  R-347a«cii9O.IL60605Q 
For  jobs  via  the  phone  call  v,  C 

1-900-787-7800*^8 

(1 .99  par  min.  M 
AvaraMcat2-3nwi  AvgOoMiSSS  M 

MjatttMaifiLbvbraphcinimtM  IByMTtoroUar 


for  daily  financial  newspaper  covering 
government  finance,  investment  banking 
and  municipal  bond  market.  Minimum 
5-7  years  of  daily  reporting  experience, 
background  in  business  and  finance 
preferred.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  to 
John  Racine,  The  Bond  Buyer,  1401  Elm 
St.,  Suite  4571,  Dallas  TX  75202. 


We  need  a  journalist  who's  comfortable 
leading  a  discussion  on  page  design 
one  moment  and  then  going  to  a  murder 
scene  the  next  to  report  for  a  graphic. 
Competitive  pay.  Send  complete  packet, 
including  salary  history,  to  Tom  Lee, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Oshkosh 
Northwestern,  PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh 
Wl  54903. 


NG?  BUYING?  bUYINGv  BUYING'.^ 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?! 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week  I 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  News-Sentinel,  a  56,000  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  in  Fort  Wayne,  IN,  is 
looking  for  on  editor  to  lead  its  nine- 
person  features  deportment.  The  features 
department  produces  the  daily  features 
section  and  weekly  food  section,  enter¬ 
tainment  section,  Saturday  magazine 
and  TV  book.  The  features  department 
works  with  the  design,  photo  and  copy 
desk  departments  to  meet  the  interests 
of  our  Northeast  Indiana  readers.  If 
you're  interested  in  joining  the  paper 
named  Indiana's  best  daily,  send  re¬ 
sume  and  non-returnable  work  samples 
to  Jim  Strauss,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Central  New  Jersey,  a  dynamic  enter¬ 
tainment  and  cultural  center  less  than 
an  hour  from  New  York,  is  looking  for  o 
features  editor  with  strong  supervis¬ 
ory,  editing  and  design  skills  to 
bring  a  fresh  approach  to  living  and 
entertainment  sections.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  a  creative  person 
with  0  keen  eye  for  reporting  and  develop¬ 
ing  stories  that  reflect  reader  concerns 
and  trends.  Please  send  resume,  a  brief 
outline  of  your  features  section  philo¬ 
sophy  and  work  samples  to  Richard 
Hughes,  Editor,  The  Home  News,  PO 
Box  551,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08W3. 

FOOD  WRITER:  If  you  liked  'Water 
for  Chocolate,"  you'll  love  this  job. 
Passion  for  food  and  cooking  needed. 
Some  wine  expertise  desirable.  3-5 
years  journalism  experience.  Send 
resumes  to:  Jeanette  Chavez,  Associate 
Editor,  Denver  Post,  1560  Broadway, 
Denver,  CO  80202.  DEADLINE:  July  9. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-0010  by  modem  for 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
On-Line  (202)  347-8918. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  & 

TV  COLUMNIST 

Do  you  want  to  help  the  president  decide 
what  to  watch  on  television  tonight?  Or 
to  point  out  serious  problems  solid 
investigative  reporting  that  need  his 
attention.  The  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT- 
GAZETTE,  a  newspaper  Bill  Clinton 
reads  every  morning,  is  looking  for  a 
TV  critic/columnist  that  knows  the 
business.  And  we  ore  looking  for  an 
aggressive  investigative  reporter 
that  has  already  won  the  bragging  rights 
and  now  just  wonts  to  make  a  difference. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Bob  Lutgen, 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  2221,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72203. 

REPORTER 

The  Advertiser-Tribune,  an  1 1 ,000,  7 
day  AM  in  northwest  Ohio,  is  looking 
for  a  reporter  vdio  wants  the  tough  as¬ 
signments,  ask  the  right  questions,  and 
makes  readers  believe  the  stories  are 
written  for  them.  Competitive  pay.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Award  winning  staff.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  John  Kauffman, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advertiser- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin,  OH 
44883-0778. 


EDITORIAL 


AAANAGING  EDITOR 
The  New  Haven  Register  —  a  lively, 
colorful  and  aggressive  100,000 
plus  AM  in  Yale's  hometown  — 
seeks  a  managing  editor.  The  dynamic 
editor  we  seek  has  demonstrated  his/her 
abilities  initiating  story  ideas, 
coaching  staffers,  editing  copy, 
and  melding  stories,  photos  and 
graphics  into  a  compelling  doily 
report.  Experience  with  zoning  would 
be  a  plus.  In  addition  to  a  resume  and 
copy  of  your  paper,  applicants  should 
submit  an  essay  of  no  more  than  two 
pages  describing  your  management 
style,  current  duties,  major  career  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  notion  of  what  a 
'90s  paper  should  be.  Send  to:  Dave 
Butler,  Editor,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1 . 
No  calls,  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Santa  Fe  Reporter,  a  19-year-old 
weekly,  circulation  24,000,  prides 
itself  on  its  independent,  in-depth 
reporting.  We  seek  a  managing  editor 
who  loves  that  kind  of  digging,  and  has 
strong  clips  to  prove  his/her  mastery 
of  it. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  as  an  editor  and  strong 
skills  in  selecting  and  developing 
story  ideas  with  staff  writers.  Much  of 
this  job  involves  helping  writers 
craft  long  cover  pieces  over  many  weeks. 
Some  writing  is  also  expected. 

We're  looking  for  someone  with  a  flare 
for  innovative  cover  ideas  and  imagi¬ 
native  layouts.  We're  a  small  group, 
so  we  seek  a  colleague  vdio  collaborates 
well  with  others.  Decision-making 
about  editorial  issues  will  be 
shared  with  the  Editor.  Send  cover  letter 
and  clips  to:  Publisher,  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87504-2306. 

MATURE  SPORTS  WRITERS  (All 
sports)  to  string  for  chain  of  nation¬ 
al  sports  publications.  Current 
WEEKLY  newspapers  staffers  preferred. 
Youth  softball,  soccer,  bowling 
credits  helpful.  Send  resume  and  two 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  Sports  & 
Health  Publishing,  Inc.,  1203 
Bayshore  Dr.,  #101,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
34949. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  leader  for  our  copy  desk.  Pagination 
experience  required;  Quark  preferred. 
Minimum  of  3  years  editing  experience; 
previous  newsroom  management  help¬ 
ful.  Outstanding  layout  skills  expected. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Must  have  2  years  reporting  and  2  years 
editing  experience.  Must  understand 
editorial  page's  role  in  the  newspaper 
and  community.  Previous  editorial 
writing  experience  helpful. 

We  are  a  35,000  daily/45,000 
Sunday  located  in  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  We  move  to  a  new  facility  in 
mid-summer.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  Human  Resources  Dept., 
The  Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008, 
Altoona,  PA  16603.  No  phone  inquiries. 

NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  exper¬ 
ience  working  as  a  beat  writer  for  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


'tn'Ts*:-  NEWS  EDITORS 
The  Miami  Herald  seeks  2  editors  to 
join  its  International  Edition  news 
desk.  Applicants  should  hove  5  years 
desk  experience,  be  able  to  write  head¬ 
lines,  shape  coverage  and  have 
knowledge  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Spanish/Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage  skills  a  plus.  The  International 
Edition  circulates  daily  in  English  in  29 
countries.  Applications  should  be 
sent  immediately  to  Mark  Seibel, 
Director,  International  Operations, 
One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Detriment.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  editor  for  a  daily 
newspaper  in  northern  New  York  State. 
Responsibilities  include  a  group  of 
bureaus  in  a  highly  competitive  area 
representing  1/3  of  the  newspaper's 
circulation.  In  addition  to  oggres- 
sive  news  coverage,  managerial 
skills  are  a  prime  requirement.  We  are 
an  executive  search  firm  and  assure 
confidentiality.  Send  detailed 
resume  including  salary  history  to 
PO  Box  188,  Great  Neck,  NY  11022. 

REPORTERS 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  in  Lexington,  KY  has 
openings  for  a  business  writer  to  cover 
the  Bluegross  horse  industry,  a  GA 
reporter  to  work  in  a  regional  bureau, 
and  two  entry  level  reporters  to  work  in 
suburban  bureaus.  We  also  have  a  one- 
year  GA  opening  on  the  city  desk. 
Apply  to  Tom  Caudill,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  100  Midland  Ave.,  Lexington, 
KY  40508.  EOE-M/F. 

REPORTER.  Central  Illinois  daily 
50,000  circulation  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  for  generol  assignment 
position.  Duties  include  writing 
enterprise  stories,  beat  coverage  and 
spot  news.  Experience  covering  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  helpful. 
Candidates  must  demonstrate  excellent 
writing  skills,  news  judgment,  accuracy 
and  high  productivity.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  John  Beck,  Manoging  Editor, 
The  News-Gazette,  1 5  Main  St.,  PO  Box 
677,  Champaign,  IL  61820.  No  phone 
calls. 

SELF-STARTING  statehouse  reporter 
who  can  find  the  human  side  of  govern¬ 
ment  news.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Jim 
Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Wanted  for  165,000  daily  in  Southern 
California.  Experienced  editor  with 
knowledge  of  sports,  ability  to  find 
and  plug  story  holes  and  skilled  in 
helping  young  writers  polish  their 
copy.  Layout  and  graphics  skills 
would  be  a  bonus.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  John  Garrett,  Sports  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502,  or  Fax  (909) 
782-7572. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  FOR  award-winning 
broadsheet  weekly  70  miles  from  New 
York  City  in  beach  resort.  Coverage 
includes  scholastic  sports  beat, 
leisure  sports  and  feature  writing. 
Sharp,  incisive,  energetic  writing  a 
must,  as  are  good  photography  skills. 
Position  opens  in  September.  Send 
resume,  writing  and  photo  clips  to:  The 
Hampton  Chronicle-News,  Box  1071, 
Westhampton  Beach,  New  York  1 1 978. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  is  seeking 
a  top-notch  copy  editor  with  3  to  5  years 
hard  news  experieixe.  Computer,  typing 
and  page  layout  skills  required.  Must 
be  able  to  rewrite  or  restructure  a  story 
without  disturbing  its  accuracy; 
write  accurate,  lively  headlines;  work 
well  under  deadlines;  fill  in  on  any 
news  desk  slot;  and  possess  sound  news 
judgment.  We  offer  a  competitive  wage 
and  benefit  package.  Forward  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  by  June  25  to  Susan  A. 
Kennedy,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  225  West 
Colfax  Ave.,  South  Bend,  IN  46626.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


Senior 

Writer 

Meredith  Corporation’s  Mid¬ 
west  Living  magazine  seeks 
professiori^  to  plan,  write  and 
coordinate  main  editorial, 
short  subject  features  and  reg¬ 
ular  depailments  covering  a 
variety  of  subject  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  travel,  hotrie,  feod  and  gar- 
d^ing.  Midwest  Living  is  a 
regiorial  life  style  magazine 
wi^  circulation  of  750,000  in 
the  12  Midwest  States. 

The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  Bachelor’s  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Journalism  or  English 
and  at  least  3  years  writing  or 
editing  experience,  plus  irv 
depth  knowledge  c^the  Mid¬ 
west  and  its  people.  Travel- 
writing  experienr^  preferred, 
plus  expertise  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  home,  garden¬ 
ing,  food.  Vbu  must  be  able  to 
conceive  and  produce  articles, 
as  well  as  direct  freelance 
efforts.  A  good  eye  for  photog¬ 
raphy,  ability  to  coordinate  mul¬ 
tiple  projects  simultaneously 
meet  deadlines  are 
required. 

Ljocation:  Des  Moines,  lA 

Serxl  resume,  WRITING 
SAMPLES,  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

.^^redith 

I  CORPORATION 

Ms.  Blair 

Corporate  Supervisor 
Staffing  Servk^s/Dept  844E 
Meredith  Corporation 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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PRESSROOM 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports  Desk 
is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  VA 

Open  to  new  ideas?  Willing  to  be  part 
of  a  creative  team?  Are  you  capable  of 
creating  sports  pages  that  truly  will 
surprise  and  delight  readers?  Our 
display  pages  will  Be  driven  by  content 
and  produced  on  the  Macintosh.  They'll 
tell  readers  what  happened  and  what  it 
all  means.  Other  criteria  for  a  designer 
in  our  system  include:  Strong  news  judg¬ 
ment;  a  visionary,  original  thinker; 
a  true  page  designer,  who  sees  a  vdiole 
page,  not  just  pieces;  knowledge  of 
Quark,  FreCTond  and  Photoshop;  ap¬ 
preciation  of  photographs;  superior  un¬ 
derstanding  of  typography;  the  ability 
to  write  a  headline;  and  finally,  a  team 
player.  The  Virginian-Pilot  is  a  235,000 
circulation  all-day  operation.  We're 
a  regular  SND  winner  undergoing  a  re¬ 
design  that  will  take  us  to  the  year 
2000.  We'll  consider  all  qualified 
candidates,  including  those  with 
backgrounds  other  than  newspapers. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to: 

Nelson  Brown 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
The  Virginian-Pilot 
150  W.  Bramblelon  Ave. 

Norfolk,  VA  23510. 


THE  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  city  columnist  who  reflects 
the  soul  of  a  newspaper  with  a  lot  of 
heart.  We're  looking  for  an  exceptional 
reporter.  But  we're  also  seeking  some¬ 
one  who  writes  with  a  distinct  voice, 
gets  outrog^  over  injustices,  views  those 
in  authority  with  skepticism  and 
those  in  need  with  compassion,  has  a 
sense  of  humor.  Spanish-speaking  is  a 
plus,  along  with  familiarity  with  the 
Southwest. 

Please  send  a  resume,  seven  examples  of 
your  best  vifork  and  your  version  of  your 
life  story  to  Michael  Arrieta- 
Walden,  Metro  Editor,  The  Trib,  PO 
Drawer  T,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103  by 
July  12. 


WANTED:  Old  pro  who  wants  to  take  life 
a  little  easier  at  SE  Texas  weekly.  If 
you  can  put  out  an  exciting  paper,  hove  a 
OTn-do*  attitude  and  can  oe  a  mentor  for 
those  with  less  experience,  respond  with 
resume  and  sala^  requirements  to  Box 
6427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
The  Reporter,  a  21,000  PM  daily  In 
beautiful  Fand  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
is  seeking  a  chief  photographer  strong 
on  color  and  creativity  to  nead  a  two  to 
three  person  staff,  handle  scheduling, 
help  with  photo  editing  and  shoot  a 
wide  range  of  assignments,  from  routine 
home-tON^  photos  to  full-color  picture 
pages.  Good  knowledge  of  digital  pro¬ 
cessing  is  required;  Macintosh  graphics 
ability  is  a  plus.  Also  required  are  a 
high  energy  level'  a  friendly,  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude;  an  ability  to  work  well  with 
the  public:  and  a  keen  sense  of  "news 
close  to  home."  We've  been  named 
one  of  the  1 7  best-designed  small  dailies 
by  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design.  If 
you're  a  team  player  v^o  can  take 
us  to  new  heights,  we'll  give  you  many 
opportunities  to  shine.  Send  resume  and 
poilfolio  to  Richard  Roesgen,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Reporter,  33  W.  Second  St., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wl  54936-0630. 


FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 


FACILITY  MANAGER 
The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  Facility  Manager  to  manage 
the  safe,  efficient  ana  high  quality 
operation  of  our  physical 
facilities. 

'  Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechan¬ 
ical,  electronic  departments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 


Will  train  and  direct  the  staff  to¬ 
ward  departmental  and  company  goals. 


*  Will  have  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  buildings  and  equipment  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  city 
and  insurance  regulations. 


*  Will  direct  compony  safety  program. 


Proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  previous  facilities 
management  experience  is  necessary. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager. 


Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 


Personnel  Dept., 

Attn:  Facility  Manager 
The  Times-Picayune, 
3800  Howard  Ave. 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM 
SUPERVISOR 


Offset  Pressroom  experience  required. 


Must  have  experience  as  a  man¬ 
ager  working  in  a  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  atmosphere. 


Ability  to  establish  rapport  with 
pressroom  supervisor,  pressroom 
employees,  other  department  mana¬ 
gers  and  employees. 


Solid  interpersonal  skills. 


Good  organizational  ability. 


Ability  to  manage  several  projects  at 
one  time. 


Must  be  flexible  in  work  hours. 


Have  good  writing  skills  for  report 
preparation. 


Willingness  to  contribute  to  produc¬ 
tivity  and  quality  improvements 
through  additional  education  and 
training. 


Some  P.C.  knowledge  desired. 


Ability  to  analyze  and  troubleshoot 
mechanical  and  personnel  problems. 


Must  be  able  to  create  and  sustain  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  job 
satisfaction  through  employee 
involvement. 


Send  resume  and  salary  history  ta: 


San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Attn:  Pressroom  Manager 
A.C.  Nesmith 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95190 
A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  with 
minimum  5  years  experience  on  Goss 
Metroliner.  Excellent  benefits  package. 
Send  salary  requirements  and  resume  ta 
Productian  Director,  High  Point 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  1009,  High  Point, 
NC  27261. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
A  New  York  Times  Regional  newspaper. 
Must  have  an  excellent  history  in 
producing  quality,  managing  press 
crews,  and  maintaining  a  Goss  Urba¬ 
nite  press.  Send  resume  to  Box  6402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  organization  seeks 
an  experienced  prepress  Production 
Manager.  Successful  candidate  will  pos¬ 
sess  above  average  knowledge  of 
Macintosh,  Desktop  Publishing  Systems 
and  the  ability  ta  lead  us  into  complete 
computer  pagination.  Experience  in 
management  of  union  personnel  a  plus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  ta: 

ProAiAedia  Publishing 

2512  Metropolitan  Drive 

Trevose,  PA  19053 

ATTN:  Robert  Smylie 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 
The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  pro¬ 
gressive  manager  ta  bring  employee 
Involvement  methods  and  excellent 
technical  skills  ta  the  position  of  pre¬ 
press  manager. 

Position  is  new  and  will  oversee 
Composing,  Color/Camera,  Platemak¬ 
ing  and  Make-up  &  Scheduling  depart¬ 
ments  ta  improve  prepress  production 
and  communication  flow,  productivi¬ 
ty,  and  quality.  Applicants  should 
have  proven  management  experience 
and  knowledge  of  production  systems 
color  technology,  development  of  qual¬ 
ify  standards  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dures,  and  continuous  prepress  im¬ 
provement. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  large,  metro 
daily  and  we  offer  the  beautiful  northwest 
ancfan  excellent  salary  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age  including  401  (k),  company  funded 
pension  plan  and  dependent  care  account. 

Resumes  ta  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Operations,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box 
70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 .  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

PRODUaiON  DIREQOR 
Production  Director  for  central  Ohio 
daily  newspaper  needed  ta  supervise 
composing,  press  and  mailroom  produc¬ 
tion,  schedufe  maintenance,  develop  and 
maintain  operating  budget.  Position 
responsible  for  overall  building 
maintenance.  Candidate  requirements 
include  minimum  of  five  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations,  familiarity  with  Goss  Urbanite 
press  and  Macintosh.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  ta  Box  641 4, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  RELATIONS 


The  Telegraph,  a  30,000  7-day  morning 
newspaper  in  Southern  NH,  seeks  a  pro¬ 
duction  manager  with  at  least  5  years 
of  proven  experience  managing  pre¬ 
press  and  press  department  plus  tech¬ 
nical  and  building  services  departments 
ta  achieve  production  needs  and  sched¬ 
ules.  Must  have  strong  knowledge  of 
computers  in  pre-press  area  including 
PC  networks,  color  and  pagination. 
Experience  with  Harris  and  Howtek 
equipment  desired.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Marge  Soper,  HR 
Manager,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008, 
Nashua,  NH  03061. 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Production 
Manager.  This  position  reports  ta  the 
Director  of  Operations  and  will  be 
responsible  for  directing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  activities  of  newsprint  hand¬ 
ling,  pressroom  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tions.  In  addition  will  oversee 
qualify  control,  budget  planning  and 
cost  controls,  and  the  development  and 
implementation  of  special  projects  and 
feasibility  studies.  We  are  seeking 
a  strong  manager  with  eight  ta  ten  years 
related  experience,  four  of  which 
must  have  been  in  a  supervisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  or  equivalent  combination  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  experience.  We  are  a  daily 
7-day  publication  offering  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package  for  the  ideal 
individual.  For  immediate  consid¬ 
eration,  please  fax  resume  ta  (202) 
526-6820  or  mail  ta: 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

3400  New  York  Ave.,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 

EOE 

RESEARCH 

MARKET  RESEARCH  project  manager, 
analyst  for  fast-paced  central  New 
Jersey  research  firm  with  publishing 
division.  Must  have  significant 
experience,  knowledge  of  multi-variate 
methodologies.  Resumes  only  —  no 
calls  —  ta  Ellen  Gibbs,  office  manager, 
American  Opinion  Research,  707  State 
Road,  Suite  102,  Piinceton,  NJ 
08540. 

1993 

Editor6?Publisher 
Year  Book 

AVAILABLE  NOW 

Toaideryourajpycanlnrtcir 
Cbrulatian  Department  M 

(212)  675-4380 


PRESS  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

3-5  years  press/communications  experience. 

New  York  area  company. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  6413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2,55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boidface.  iilustrotions,  iogos,  etc.,  on  ciossified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditaS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  -  profes¬ 
sional  customer  oriented  executive, 
strong  in  marketing,  sales  and  budget 
planning  seeks  a  challenging  position 
with  a  paper  or  group  who  needs  o  results 
oriented  team  player.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cale.  Respond  to  Box  6419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEEKING  publisher's  or  ad  direc¬ 
tor'  s  position.  Over  1 5  years  experi- 
eiKe  as  ad  director,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager.  Prefer  Zones 
3,  4,  or  6,  Call  Ronnie  {601 )  638-2890. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

CONSERVATION/ENVIRONMENT 
WRITER  -  Background  in  federal  agency 
work,  land-use  and  forest  planning, 
print/rodio  work.  Have  column.  James 
(605)  439-3594. 

EDITORIAL 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN,  enterprising, 
young,  hard  working,  general  assign¬ 
ment  or  features  reporter  will  relocate  to 
medium  or  large  doily.  I  hove  worked 
for  Newsdoy,  Time  Magazine,  &  Syrxli- 
cated  Radio.  Henry  Ernest  (404) 
875-8900. 

AMERICAN  journalist  with  20  years 
experience  reporting  and  editing  in 
British  Press,  has  spent  two  years  at 
home  writing  pulp  fiction  and  rais¬ 
ing  babies;  now  seeks  Features  Editor 
position.  Call  Chris  at  (407) 
784-6044. 

APSE  TOP  10  columnist  (200  G-i-), 
25-year  pro,  slot,  beats,  many  awards, 
one  book;  will  write  or  edit,  consider 
all.  Box  6407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS,  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
national  credits.  Seeks  assignments 
or  local  position.  (213)  939-9W)4. 

COLUMNIST  ...  Hot,  brash,  30+  female 
with  an  Altitude  (and  a  wicked  pen.)  Who 
says  women  writers  can't  be  funny?  Or 
provocative?  Experienced  news  colum¬ 
nist  for  now-extinct  large  metro  daily 
seeks  new  home.  Now  writing  for  national 
mags  but  misses  newspapers.  Write  Box 
6420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER/EDITOR  ^ 
First-rate.  Doing  it  all  for  65,000 
daily.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 

FEATURE  WRITER:  Is  there  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  in  the  Maryland/Virginia/ 
Delaware  area  that  could  not  use  a 
mature,  experienced,  polished,  creative, 
imaginative,  self-starting  feature 
writer  with  style,  ideas,  and  drive 
whose  work  can  brighten  up  any  page?  A 
sensitive  journalist  with  good  taste 
and  judgment,  wit  and  wisdom,  and  a 
sense  of  romance  and  adventure  whose 
non-fiction  book  is  soon  to  be  published 
ly  a  major  university  press.  Impressive 
cfips  and  professional  references.  After 
a  tour  In  corporate  bureaucracy,  longs 
to  be  writing  and  reporting  again. 
Call  (410)  647-4134. 

FORMER  SPORTS  REPORTER  looking  to 
return  to  field.  5  years  experience 
including  MLB,  NFL,  preps.  Will 
relocate.  Call  me,  we'll  chat.  (708) 
717-8831. 

JOURNAUST  with  12  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  on  dailies,  weeklies,  trade  paper, 
seeks  to  be  a  correspondent  in  Israel. 
Call  Raanan,  (718)  376-6502. 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST  who  has  covered 
it  all  (or  weekly  newspapers  for  (our 
years.  Looking  (or  daily  job  in  Zones 
6-9.  Call  John  at  (308)  436-4738. 

PUBLISHERS:  Veteran  community 
editor  and  publisher  familiar  with 
startups,  redesigns  and  getting  water 
out  of  rocks,  available  to  work  and 
consult  for  your  weekly  or  small  daily 
for  minimum  one  week,  maximum  one 
month.  Likes  giving  young  staffs  ideas 
and  renewed  spark,  can  help  in  all  ar¬ 
eas.  Comes  armed  with  practical  con¬ 
cepts  (or  limited  budgets. 

Gary  Stewart  (716)  394-3039 

REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experience,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  (or  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Metro  Washington  DC,  downstate 
Illinois.  Call  Rich  at  (202) 
479-4603  or  (202)  682-4322. 

SPORTS  STATISTICIAN/WRITER, 
with  30  years  experience  in 
major  league  baseball,  hock^,  basket¬ 
ball,  football,  available  For  addi¬ 
tional  short  or  long  term  assignments 
call  Arthur  Friedman  (516)  798-4207 

SPORTS  WRITER/Sports  copy  editor 
with  25  years  experience  seeks  position 
with  metro  or  mid-sized  daily.  Has 
covered  preps  as  well  as  major-league 
baseball  tor  20  years.  Was  in  charge  of 
paper's  Sunday  sports  section  (or  10 
years.  Will  relocate  for  right  offer. 
Call  (908)  548-5114. 

TOP  EDITOR:  Each  time  this  outstand¬ 
ing  newsperson  has  been  editor  at  a 
paper,  quick  and  dramatic  improvement 
followed:  record  circulations,  several 
times  best  in  state  against  far  larger 
competition,  national  recognition  for 
reporting  efforts,  greatly  improved 
morale.  A  teacher,  motivator  proven  to 
turn  around  troubled  newsrooms.  Expert 
with  the  budget.  Involves  readers,  is 
dedicated  to  providing  aggressive, 
community-based  news  report.  A  pace¬ 
setter,  continually  promotro  by  present 
company.  Seeks  paper  in  50,000- 
125,000  range,  out  will  con¬ 
sider  other  opportunities.  Open  to 
location  and  terms.  No  fee  required. 
Responses  handled  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  6422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

NEWS,  FEATURES,  PROFILES.  Veteran 
reporter  takes  all  assignments. 
Library  of  same  easily  localized. 
Reasonable  rotes.  (305)  726-3924. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

HARD  WORKING  production  profes¬ 
sional,  BA  in  journalism,  newspaper 
background  plus  8  years  experience  in 
retail  advertising  production  util¬ 
izing  CAMEX  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Southeast  U.S.  Kenny  Pow¬ 
ers,  4141B  Fairlake  Lane,  Glen  Allen, 
VA  23060.  (804)  346-3502. 

SALES 

PROFESSIONAL  Salesman  desires  new 
challenge.  Self  starter  that  enjoys 
selling.  With  present  employer  past  1 1 
years  calling  on  newspapers  in  Zone  6. 
Box  6421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGER 

ISRAEL-MIDEAST  stringer,  Columbia 
graduate  with  languages.  Fax: 
(914)  962-5011. 
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hy  Qordon  Robbins 


A  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE 
OF  DON  BOLLES  REMEMBERS 


“DEJA  VU  ALL  over  again.” 

I  sat  at  my  computer  recently,  writ¬ 
ing  and  hoping  for  news  of  a  verdict  in 
the  latest  trial  in  the  1976  slaying  of  re¬ 
porter  Don  Bolles.  The  news  finally 
came:  guilty. 

Almost  17  years  later,  Arizona  final¬ 
ly  held  a  new  trial  for  Max  Dunlap,  63, 
a  Phoenix  businessman  accused  of 
paying  for  the  bombing  of  Bolles’  car. 

Geriatrics  had  prevailed  in  the 
Bolles  case  —  natural  causes  put  away 
more  suspects  than  did  Arizona’s 
prosecutors. 

Dunlap  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
1977  for  arranging  the  murder.  He  was 
convicted  along  with  Jimmy  Robison,  a 
local  thug  charged  with  detonating  the 
six  sticks  of  dynamite  under  Bolles’  car. 
Arizona’s  Supreme  Court  overturned 
their  convictions  three  years  later  and 
told  the  attorney  general  to  retry  both 
men.  Arizona  authorities  just  got 
around  to  it  this  past  spring. 

For  those  too  young  to  remember, 
Don’s  brutal  slaying  in  June  of  1976 
prompted  the  investigation  that  many 
consider  was  American  journalism’s 
most  ambitious  cooperative  effort. 
Within  weeks  nearly  100  journalists, 
organized  as  the  Investigative  Re¬ 
porters  and  Editors  Inc.  (IRE)  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Newsday  editor  Robert 
Greene,  gathered  in  Phoenix  to  “finish 
the  slain  reporter’s  work,”  in  Greene’s 
words. 

The  IRE’s  23-installment  series  on 
crime  and  corruption  was  syndicated 
to  70  major  newspapers  and  countless 
excerpts  were  aired  on  radio  and  TV. 
Arizona  became  a  national  scandal. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
worked  with  Don,  and  have  seen  up 
close  the  snail-like  pace  of  Arizona  jus¬ 
tice,  this  trial  is  much  more  personal. 
Don,  47,  fought  for  life  11  anxious  days, 
from  June  2  to  June  13.  During  that  pe- 


( Robbins  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Tempe,  Ariz-  He  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  from  1971  to  1975.) 


riod,  doctors  removed  both  his  legs 
and  one  arm  in  their  futile  effort  to 
stop  the  blasting  powder  infection  rav¬ 
aging  his  body. 

Don  was  a  helpful  voice  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  before  1  joined  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  in  1971.  He  generously  shared 
information  on  individuals  and  firms  1 
needed  to  check  out  in  my  duties  as 
police  and  city  hall  reporter  for  a  sub¬ 
urban  daily. 

Don  was  standing  at  the  city  desk 
my  first  morning,  whether  by  chance 
or  design  1  have  never  known.  He  took 
me  downstairs  to  the  Phoenix  Credit 
Bureau,  a  private  agency  with  leased 
offices  in  the  Republic  building.  After 
introducing  me,  he  told  the  manager  1 
was  to  have  “carte  blanche”  access  to 
the  credit  files,  anytime. 

“Don’t  talk  about  this,”  Don  cau¬ 
tioned,  unnecessarily. 

This  was  heady  stuff.  Here  was  the 


newspaper’s  top  journalist,  a  Pulitzer 
nominee,  arranging  for  me  obviously 
improper  access  to  confidential  finan¬ 
cial  data  on  almost  anyone  1  might 
write  about  in  the  coming  years. 

Don  played  hard  ball.  He  had  to. 
He  once  described  Arizona  as  “a  Mafia 
encampment”  and  peppered  his  article 
with  names  such  as  Bonnano,  Notaro, 
Tisci,  Giancana,  Licavoli  and  Bat¬ 
taglia.  In  that  single  news  story,  he 
identified  some  90  “mafiosi”  in 
residence. 

Land  fraud  was  rampant  and  had 
been  for  a  dozen  years.  Don  helped 
link  the  state’s  real  estate  commis¬ 
sioner  and  several  prominent  brokers 


to  the  ongoing  multimillion-dollar 
swindle. 

Local  dog  racing  tracks  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Jacobs  family  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  through  the  privately  owned  Em¬ 
prise  Corp.  Don  frequently  targeted  ir¬ 
regularities  at  the  tracks  in  his  articles. 

Don  lived  and  breathed  journalism. 

It  was  Don  who  organized  a  theater 
party  for  the  Phoenix  premiere  of  the 
remake  of  the  famous  newspaper  movie 
The  Front  Page  with  Jack  Lemmon 
and  Walter  Matthau.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  a  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists’  luncheon  when  he  was  blown 
up. 

Arizona’s  politicians  and  business 
leaders  made  a  batch  of  self-righteous 
noises  about  cleaning  up  the  state  after 
his  assassination.  Some  of  their  actions 
were  less  than  positive. 

Local  residents  became  furious  when 
Don’s  own  paper,  the  Republic,  refused 


to  print  the  IRE’s  report.  (1  had  left  the 
Republic  a  few  months  earlier.)  Upper 
management  argued  that  the  material 
had  already  been  published,  much  of  it 
written  by  Don.  For  23  days,  newsdeal¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  fill  the  demand  for 
out-of-town  papers  and  irate  marchers 
picketed  the  Republic’s  downtown 
offices. 

Then  the  Maricopa  County  Attor¬ 
ney’s  Office,  the  agency  with  prosecu¬ 
torial  jurisdiction,  bungled  the  pretrial 
publicity  so  badly  that  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Bruce  Babbitt  took  over  the  case. 
(Babbitt,  now  U.S.  secretary  of  the  in- 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  67) 
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For  those  too  young  to  remember,  Don’s  brutal 
slaying  in  June  of  1976  prompted  the  investigation 
that  many  consider  was  American  journalism’s 
most  ambitious  cooperative  effort. 
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Right- 
on  the  mark. 


Cathy  DePalo  knows  just  how  important 
accuracy  is  to  newspaper  editors.  As  the 
ombudsman  for  TV  Data  Technologies, 
Cathy  spends  her  days  talking  to  our 
newspaper  customers  about  their  television 
listings. 

If  an  error  appears  in  a  customer's 
listings.. .anything  from  a  misspelling  to  an 
incorrect  airdate... Cathy  researches  it,  calls 


the  editor  with  an  explanation  and  puts 
the  wheels  in  motion  to  prevent  future 
occurrences. 

With  Cathy  at  the  helm  of  our 
ombudsman  program,  monitoring 
every  element  of  our  data  base  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  programs, 
TV  Data  Technologies  is  not  just 
accurate.. .we're  accountable. 


^"’TVData 

L.  J  Technologies 
Right.  On  Time. 


Northway  Plaza,  Queensbury,  NY  12804  (800)833-9581  •  3201  Northeast  Loop  820,  Suite  150,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76137  (800)877-4885 
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Making  News 
a  Laughing  Matter. 

T - -  - - T 
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At  The  Times-Picayune,  that  person  is 
Walt  Handelsman,  our  editorial 
cartoonist.  We  think  he's  pretty  funny 
and  so  does  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  who  recently  honored 
Handelsman  with  the  National 
Headliner  Award.  Congratulations  Walt! 


Most  of  the  time,  news,  politics  and  the 
world  around  us  are  deadly  serious. 
That's  why  it's  good  that 
there  are  people  out  there 
who  can  step  back  and 
make  us  laugh  at  the  sit¬ 
uation  -  and  sometimes, 
give  us  a  whole  new 
perspective  on  it  too.  wait  Handelsman 
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